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ADVERTISEMENT ro TuT READER. -: 
— 

Tux Author of this Collection has long deſired from 
che preſs, ſome judicious work, adapted to the meridian 
of the UNITED STATEs ; directing the choice of a 
companion for life: delineating and enforcing the du- 
ties and moral pleaſures of the conjugal ſtate; and de- 
picting, in ſtriking colours, the foibles and vices, * 
are its diſgrace and bane. 

Among the diſtinguiſhing bleſſings of a benign Por- 
IDENCE which claim our national gratitude, the condi - 
tion of ſociety, as it reſpects the two ſexes, appears of 
the firſt magnitude.* _ 

In this ſequeſtered happy region, Marriage,” which 
generally has love for its baſis, is honourable in 


« all z* and the ſexes have not yet learnt, from the ex- 
* An EPO and valuable Note offers itſelf from the — 
ed and philoſophic PRI STLET. The ſources of general hap- 
« pineſs in a ſtate, muſt not always be looked for in ſuch ſtrik- 
ing circumſtances, as government, religion, laws, arts, and 
commerce, though an attention to theſe be allowed to be the 
« moſt eſſential in a ell regulated ſtate, Allowing theſe re- 
« quiſites to proſperity to be in the beſt condition imaginable, 
we muſt wait till we have taken a nearer view of a people, in 
« private and domeſtic life, before we can juſtly pronounce, 
whether they really enjoy their fituation. Je muſt not infer, 
* Wat becauſe men's liberty and property are ſicure, and in @ way of 
© being advanced, that therefore they are happy. We muſt alſo in- 
ſpect their prevailing manners and cuſtoms, conſider the terms 
upon which common acquaintance live and.converſe together, 
© and particularly in what manner the two ſexes behave to one another. 
* Other objects of attention are fuch, as may more properiy be 
.< faid to guard againſt unhappineſs, Theſe are the things , 
which actually impart the chief pleaſures that ſwetten the 
cup of liſe, which diffuſe a ſpirit of cheerfulneſs over ſociety, 


and give a reliſh to 05 op advantages of it... Tec. on Hiſh. 
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ample of the elder world, to cheriſh illiberal ſentiments 
of each other. | 
Here is no invidious diſtinction of patricians and ple- 
beians, fixing an unnatural barrier between kindred ſouls ; 
and prompting to the gratification of family pride by 
ſplendid, rather than virtuous and affeQionate alliances. 
The female mind is, probably, no where, ſo generally 
cultivated, and adorned with that knowledge and ſenti- 
ment, which qualify for the conjugal, and parental rela- 
tions. The Ri HTS or Wonukx, as well as or Mex, 
are acknowledged; and (a few inſtances excepted, in 
which the application of American or Republican to the 
title of Huſband is a mere foleciſm) they are careſſed as 
the firſt and deareſt friends of their partners. The ne- 
ceſſary means of ſupporting domeſtic life, are the reward 
+ - of induſtry to every claſs of our citizens: which i inrites 
to the early and * eſtabliſhment of the matrimo- 
nial union. 
When, therefore, we conſider the aſpect, which this 
union has upon the hiſtory of human life, and the hap- 
pineſs ot miſery inſeparable from it; the due regulation 
of our chdice muſt be eſteemed of high moment - 
The very numerous and uninformed pupils in the 
ſchool of matrimony, require the advice of ſome friend- 
ly Parcxr rox; who, taught by perſonal obſervation, 
and the ſentiments of others well · ſcilled in- the knowl- 
edge of mankind, may prevent a precipitate ſtep in ſuch 
an important inſtauce; and teach the moſt probable 
method of acquiring permanent felicity in the married 
ſtate. Neither does the condition of perſons, already 
united in the hymeneal bonds, preclude the aid of ſuch 
a PR Bc rox, or, at leaſt, impartial SPECTATOR, 1 in 
preventing or correcting errors, and diſcharging the vas + 
rious conjugat and parental offices, ii fidelity and ever- 
growing deligbt. To. 
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To promote thefe great objects, is the defign and 4 
tendency of the ſubſequent Work, being chiefly a Col- 
lection from the moſt celebrated Writers ancient and 
modern. | 

Much has been read upon the ſubjeQs here diſcuſſed, 
and much rejected, as too local, and totally inapplicable 
to the ſtate of ſociety in the American REPUBLIC; 
or as deviating from the delicacy and dignity of virtu- 
ous attachment. The author acknowledges: his obliga- 
tions to the Engliſh- MaTzrmoxrat Parc ro for 
the otigin of his plan, and for many valuable Numbers 
previouſly" collected, which he has adopted, with neceſ- 
fary amendments. Two or' three inſtances excepted, . 
he has defignedly omitted ſelecting from the Sr E TA- 
ros, which ſupplied the materials for nearly-a fourth 
part of that work; becauſe it is in moſt hands. The 
extracts from Cicero's and PłIixv's epiſtles are pre- 
ſented, in the preſent Collection, from the elegant and 
unrivalled tranſlation of MeumoTa. A few obvious re- 
marks of the Compiler are interſperſed with thoſe of the” 
periodical and other writers, which enrich his volume. 
la ſele ing from theſe writers, around whoſe brow an 
impartial and enlightened public has agreed to entwinie” 
the merited laurel, and who therefore need not a par- 
ticular eulogy; variety connected with inſtruction and 3 
entertainment has been ſedulouſly ſought. 

Many ſevere animadverfions, which have been ap- 
plied indiſeriminately by Europeans to the female world, 
have been here omitted or ſoſtened; becauſe the Aux - 
RICAN SPECTATOR contemplates” a very ſrnall part E 
of his countrywomen, as' involved in their cenſures. 4 

| A firailar 

Even the gentle Mrs. Cattritn' ſpeaks of © a univerſal 


« ſpirit: of diffipation;- which ſeetiis to reign among all ral of ® 
„ women.” . AN NIEIENS 
1 of the Daughters of Cor uu 4 
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A ſimilar regard to propriety and truth has led him to 
paſs by general cenſures of his own ſex. 

The arrangement has not been haſtily executed ; but 
has been the ſubject of mature and frequent reflection 
and reyifion. The ſtricteſt delicacy has been main- 
tained through the whole. 

The Work has been attempted, from an ardent deſire 
of promoting the eſſential intereſts of ſociety in the na- 
tive country of its Author. He flatters himſelf, that, 
'aided by ſuch reſpectable authority, he may ſucceſsfully 
teach not a few of his own ſex, THE ART OF MAKING 
THEMSELVES AND THEIR COMPANIONS HAPPY, He 

hopes to contribute to the improvement and felicity of 
the Fair SEX, for whom he early imbibed a very re- 
ſpeful attachment, and to which he profeſſes himſelf 
indebted for the DEAREST SOLACE of his life. 

The execution of this plan has been completed at the 
inſtance, and ſanctioned by the approbation, af ſeveral 
amiable and judicious friends of each ſex. Amuſement 
and . inſtruction truly eſtimable, preſent themſelves from 
the pages of a Cicero, a PLixy, a PLYUTARCH among 

the ancients; of an Appison, a STEELE, a JOHNSON, 
a HawxESWORTH, a FORDYCE, an Alk IV, and others 
among the moderns, eminent in the walks of literature 
and of life. It is deſigned for the humbler as well as 
the more elevated ranks, for the country as well as the 
city. It may be equally ſerviceable to the Readers ſcat- 
tered along the frequented coaſts of the ALAN ric, or 
to thoſe ſeated by the ſtreams of the Pexozscor, the 
Mzzximac, the Conxzericur, the Hudsox, the 
DeLawars, the Onio, the Potomac, the Texxessr,, 
the Roinoxs, the SANTEE, or the SAVANNAH. 

An impartial public will determine concerning the uſe- 

kia of the hott the 5 of the execution. 
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„ Tarv (i. e. the n e PAID UNCOMMON Ar- 4 
TION TO THEIR WOMEN, BELIEVING THEM 70 Br £NDOWED 
WITH SOMETHING MORE THAN HUMAN. | 
Taciros ve Mok. Grun. Tawse. 


Under his forming hands a creature grew, 
Manlike, but different ſex : fo lovely fair, 

That what ſeem' d fair in all the world, ſeem'd now 
Mean, or in her ſumm'd up, in her contain'd, 

And in her looks ; which from that time infus'd 
— 2 before. Mir ron. 


8 
* diſcharging the office of 8 Par- 
ck rox, I conſider it as a duty incumbent upon me, 

to vindicate > FEMALE. SEx againſt the indiſeriminate 
aſperſions of illiberality. Incongruous would be the at- 
tempt, of recommending. an indiffoſuble union with that 
lex, whilſt they were viewed unworthy of our confidence 


n 
A favourable 
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A favourable opinion of their moral and mental accom- 
pliſhments, will naturally produce an honourable attach- 
ment in the gentlemen, who would ſeek their approbation, 
not by adulation and folly, but by the manly virtues. Im- 
perfection, we acknowledge, is ſtamped upon the daugh- 
ters, as well as the ſons of Adam. It is one deſign of this 
work, to exhibit and correct the errors, to which they are 
expoſed. But it is a ſentiment, ſupported by perſonal ob- 
ſervation, and the moſt reſpectable authorities, that, in a 
comparative eſtimate of the two ſexes, the ſcale will greatly 
preponderate in their fayour. | 
The ſubſequent letter of the claſſical MIMO preſents 
a juſt repreſentation of the ſubject. It ſeems calculated to 
lead my gentle readers to the cultivation of every female 
excellence, that will render them ornaments of ſociety in 
ſingle life, and qualify them for diftingutfhed-uſefulneſs and 
rational enjoyment in the conjugal or parental relations. 

&« Tt ſeems evident, that there are certain moral bounda- 
ries, which nature has drawn between the two ſexes ; and 
that neither of them can paſs over the limits of the other, 
without equally deviating from the beauty and decorum 
of their teſpective characters. Boadicea in armour is, 
to me at leaſt, as extravagant a fight, as Achilles in 
petticoats. | 
In determining, therefore, the comparative merit of the 
two ſexes, it is no derogation from female excellency, that 
it differs in kind from that which diſtinguiſhes the male 
part of our ſpecies. And if it generally fhall be found, 
(what, upon an impartial inquiry, I believe, will moſt cer- 
tainly be found) that women fill up their appointed circle 
of action with r regularity and dignity, than men; 
the claim of preference cannot juſtly be decided in our fa- 

vour. In the prudential and economical parts of life, 1 
"think it undemiable that they riſe far above us. And, if. 
true fortitude of mind is beſt diſcovered by a cheerful re- 
ſignation to the meaſures of Providence, we ſhall not find 
reaſon, perhaps, to claim that moſt ſingular of the human 

virtues as our peculiar privilege. There are numbers of 
the other ſex, who, from the natural delicacy of their con- 
ſtitution, paſs through one continued feene of en | 
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from their cradles to their graves; with a firmneſs of reſo- 
lution, that would deſerve ſo many ſtatues to be erected to 
their memories, if heroiſm were not eſtimated” more by 
the ſplendor than the merit of aQions. | 

«« But whatever real difference there may be between the 
moral or intellectual powers of the male and female mind; 
nature does not ſeem to have marked the diſtinction ſa 
ſtrongly as our vanity is willing to imagine: and after all, 
perhaps, education will be found to conſtitute the principal 
— It muſt be acknowledged, at leaſt, that in 
this article we have every advantage over the ſofter ſex, 
that art and induſtry can poſſibly ſecure to us. The molt 
animating examples of Greece and Rome are ſet before us, 
as early as we are capable of any obſervation ; and the 
nobleſt compoſitions of the ancients are given into ort 
hands, almoſt as ſoon as we have ſtrength to hold them: 
whilſt the employments of the other ſex, at the ſame peri- 
od of life, are generally the reverſe of every thing that can 
open and enlarge their minds, or fill them with juſt and 
rational notions. The truth of it is, ſemale education is 
ſo much worſe than none, as it is better to leave the mind 
to its natural and uninſtructed ſuggeſtious, than to lead it 
into falſe purſuits, and contract its views, by turning them 
upon the loweſt and moſt trifling objects. 

We ſeem, indeed, by the manner in which we ſuffer 
the youth of that ſex to be trained, to conſider women 
agreeably to the opinion of certain Mahometag doors, 
and treat them as if we believed they have no ſouls : wby 
elſe are they ** 

| Bred only and completed to the taſte 
Of luſtful appetence, to ſing, to dance, 


To dreſs, and troul the tongue, and roll the eye? 
g | - MitToVW. 


This ſtrange neglect of cultivating the female mind can 
hardly be allowed as good policy, when it is conſidered 
how much the intereſt of ſociety is concerned in the recti- 
tude of their underſtandings. ſeaſon of every man's 
life, which is moſt ſuſceptible of the ſtrongeſt impreſkons, 

is 


— — 


— >” DCC. —— . ¶— — 
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bs neceſſarily under female direction; as there are few in- 


ſtances, perhaps, in which that ſex is not one of the ſecret 
ſprings, which regulates the moſt important movements of 
private or public tranſactions. What Caro obſerved of 
his countrymen is in one reſpect true of every nation un- 
der the ſun—* The Romans,” ſaid he, govern the world, 
but it is the women that govern the Romans.” Let not, 
however, a certain pretended Cato of your acquaintance 
take occaſion from this maxim to inſult a ſecond time that 
innocence he has ſo often injured : for I will tell him 
another maxim as true as the former, That there are cir- 
cumſtances where no woman has power enough to con- 
trol a man of ſpirit. 

If it be true, then, (as true beyond all peradventure it 
i) that female influence is thus extenſive ; nothing, cer- 
tainly, can be of greater importance, than to give it a 
proper tendency, by the ce of a well · directed edu- 
cation. Far am I from recommending any attempts to 
render women learned, yet ſurely it is neceſſary they ſhould 
be raiſed above ignorance. Such a general tincture of the 


moſt uſeful ſciences, as may ſerve to free the mind front 


vulgar prejudices, and give it a reliſh for the rational ex- 
erciſe of its powers, might very juſtly enter into the plan 
of female erudition. That ſex might be taught to turn 
the courſe of their reflections into a proper channel, with- 
out any danger of rendering them too elevated for the fem- 
inine duties of life. In a word, I wouLD Have THEM 
CONSIDERED AS DESIGNED BY PROVIDENCE FOR uss. 
AS WELL AS SHEW, AND TRAINED UP NOT ONLY AS 
WOMEN, BUT AS RATIONAL CREATURES. Adieu.“ 
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Number II. 


 Tarnxerort SHALL A MAN LEAVE HIS FATHER AND HTS 
MOTHER, AND SHALL CLEAVE UNTO HIS WIFE, 
| ADAM. 


1 T may be aſſerted to the honour of Marriage, that 
it has few adverſaries among Men either diſtinguiſhed 
for their abilities, or eminent for their virtue. Thoſe 
who have aſſumed the province of attacking it, of over- 
turning the conſtitution of the world, of encountering the 
authority of the wiſeſt legiſlators, from whom it has re- 
ceived the higheſt ſanction of human wiſdom; and + ſub- 
verting the maxims of the moſt flouriſhing. ſtates, in 
which it has been dignified with honours, mod 
with immunities 3 thoſe who have undertaken the taſk of 
contending with reaſon and experience, with Earth and 
with Heaven, are men who ſeem generally not ſelected by 
nature for great attempts, or difficult undertakinga. They 
are, for the moſt part, ſuch as owe not their. determina- 
tions to their arguments, but their arguments to their de- 
terminations; diſputants ———— zeal for the 
right, but with the rage of licenti and impatience 
of reſtraint. And perhaps to the ſober, the underſtand- 
ing, and the pious, it may be ſufficient to remark, that 
Marriage and Religion have the ſame enemies. 

That an inſtitution deſigned only for the promotion of 
happineſs, and for the relief of the diſappointments, anx- 
ieties, and diſtreſſes to which we are ſubject in our 
ſtate, does not always produce the effects, for which it 
was appointed ; that it ſometimes condenſes the gloom, 
which it was intended to diſpel, and increaſes the weight, 
| which was expected to be made lighter by it; muſt, bow- 
ever unwillingly, be yet acknowledged. 2 

It is to be conſidered, to what cauſes effects ſo unex- 
pected and unpleaſing, ſo contrary to the end of the inſti- 
tution, and ſo unlikely to ariſe from it, are to be attribu- 
ted; it is neceſſary to inquire, whether. thoſe who are thus 

| B 2 unhappy, 


* 


| and ſettled hatred. 
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unhappy, are to impute their miſery to any other cauſe, 
than their own folly, and to the neglect of thoſe duties, 


which prudence and religion equally require. 


That nothing but vice or folly obſtructs the happineſs 
of a married life, may be made evident by examining, 


Firſt, The Nature and End of Marriage. 


Secondly, The Means by which that End is to be 


Firſt, The Nature and End of Marriage. 


The vow of marriage may be conſidered as a vow of 
and indifloluble Friendſhip ; Friendſhip which 

no change of fortune, nor any alteration of external cir- 
cumſtances can be allowed to interrupt or weaken. After 
the commencement of this ſtate there remain no longer any 
ſeparate intereſts ; the two individuals become united, and 
are therefore to enjoy the fame felicity, and ſuffer the 
fame misfortunes ; to have the fame friends and the fame 
enemies, the ſame ſucceſs and the ſame diſappointments. 
It has long been obſerved, that friendſhip is to be oon- 
Kned to one, or that, to uſe the words of the axiom, 
He that hath friends, hath no friend. That ardour of kind- 
neſs, that unbounded confidence, that unſuſpecting ſecurity, 
which friendſhip requires, cannot be extended beyond a 


'Gngle object. A divided affection may be termed benev- 


olence, but can hardly riſe to friendſhip ; for the narrow 
limits of the human mind allow it not intenſely to con- 
template more than one idea. 

It is remarked, that Friendſhip equals is the moſt 
lafting ; and perhaps there are few caufes to which more 
unhappy marriages are to be aſcribed, than a diſproportion 
between the original condition of the two perſons. Dif- 
ference of condition makes difference of education ; and 
difference of education produces differences of habits, ſen- 
timents, and inclinations. Thence ariſe contrary views, 


and ſchemes, of which the frequent, though not 


neceſſary conſequences, are debates, diſguſt, alienation, 2 
Strict 
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Strict friendſhip is to have the ſame defires and averſions. 
Whoever is to chooſe a friend is to conſider firſt the re- 
ſemblance, or the diſſimilitude of tempers. How neceſ- 


ary this caution is to be urged as preparatory to mar- 


riage, the miſery of thoſe who negle& it ſufficiently 
evinces. To enumerate all the varieties of diſpoſition, to 
which it may on this occaſion be convenient to attend, 
would be a tedious taſk ; but it is at leaſt proper to enforce 


on this head one precept, which was never yet broken 


Vitkbut fatal conſequences, Let the Religion of the Man 
and Woman be the ſame. How can he be happy, who 
ſees the perſon moſt dear to him in a ſtate of dangerous 
error, and ignorant of thoſe ſacred truths, which are 
neceſſary to the approbation of Gop, and to future felic- 
ity? If they previouſly ſtipulate for the free enjoyment 
of their own opinion; the education of children will ſoon 
make it neceſſary to determine, which of the two opinions 
ſhall be travſmitted to their poſterity ; and how can either 
conſent to train up in error and deluſion thoſe from 
whom they expect the higheſt ſatisfactions, and the only 
comforts of declining life? 

On account of this conformity of notions it is, that 
equality of condition is chiefly eligible ; for as Friendſhip, 
ſo Marriage either finds or makes an equality. No diſ- 
advantage of birth or fortune ought to impede the exalta- 
tion of virtue and of wiſdom ; for with marriage begins 
union, and union obliterates all diſtinctions. It may in- 
deed become the perſon who received the benefit, to re- 


member it, that gratitude may heighten affection; but 


the perſon who conferred it ought to forget it, becauſe, 
if it was deſerved, it cannot be mentioned without in- 
Juſtice, nor if undeſerved, without imprudence. All 
reproaches of this kind muſt be either retractions of a 
good action, or proclamations of our own weakneſs. 
Friends, ſays the proverbial obſervation, have every 
thing in common. This is likewiſe implied in the marriage- 
covenant. Matrimony admits of no ſeparate poſſeſſions, 
Dor incommunicable intereſts. This rule, like all others, 


has been often broken by low views and ſordid Ripula- 
tions; 
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tions; but, like all other precepts, founded on reaſon and 
truth, it has received a new confirmation from almoſt 
every breach of it and thoſe parents, whoſe age had no 
better effe& upon their underſtanding, than to fill them, 
with avarice and ſtratagem, have brought miſery and ruin 
en their children, by the means which they weakly imag- 
med conducive to their happineſs. 

There is yet another precept equally relating to Friend- 
ſhip and to Marriage ; a precept which, in either caſe, 
Ean never be too ſtrongly inculcated, or too ſcrupulouſly 
_ obſerved; Contract friendſhip only with the good. Virtue is 
the firſt quality to be conſidered in the choice of a friend, 
and yet more in a fixed and irrevocable choice. This 
maxim ſurely requires no comment, nor any vindication ; 
it is equally clear and certain, obvious to- the ſuperficiah 
and inconteſtable by the moſt accurate examiner. To 
dwell upon it is therefore ſuperfluous; for, though often 
neglected, it never was denied. Every man will, without 
heſitation, confeſs, that it is abſurd to trait a known de- 

ceiver, or voluntarily to depend for quiet and for happineſs 
upon inſolence, cruelty, and oppreſhon. Thus Marriage 
: to differ from Friendſhip chiefly in the degree of 
Its efficacy, and the authority of its inſtitution, It was 
appointed by Gop himſelf, as neceſſary to happineſs, even 
in a ſtate of innocence ; and the relation produced by is, 
was declared more powerful than that of birth. 7. 
fall a man leave his father and his mother, and ſhall c 
unto his Wife. But as notwithſtanding its conformity to 
human nature, it ſometimes fails to produce the effects in- 
tended, it is neceſſary to inquire, 


Secondly, By what Means the End of Marriage is to 
be attained. 


As it appears by examining the natural ſyſtem of the 
. univerſe, that the greateſt and the ſmalleſt bodies are 
inveſted with the ſame properties, and moved by the ſame 
laws ; fo a ſurvey of the moral world will inform us, that 
greater or leſs ſocieties are to be made happy by the fame 
means; and that however relations may be varied, or cir- 
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cumſtances changed, Virtue, and Virtue alone, is the pa- 
rent of felicity. We can only, in whatever ſtate we may 
be placed. ſecure ourſelves from diſquiet and from miſery, 
by a reſolute attention to truth and reaſon. Without this, 
it is in vain that a man chooſes a friend, or cleaves to a 
wife. If paſſion be ſuffered to prevail over right, and the 
duties of our ſtate are broken through, or neglected, for 
the ſake of gratifying our anger, our pride, or our revenge, 
the union ot hearts will quickly be diſſolved, and kindneſs 
will give way to reſentment and averſion. | 

The duties, by the practice of which a married life is 
to be made happy, are the ſame with thoſe of friendſhip, 
but exalted to higher perfection. Love muſt be more ar- 
dent, and confidence without limits. It is therefore ne- 
ceſſary on each part to deſerve that confidence by the molt 
unſhaken fidelity, and to preſerve their love unextinguiſhed 
by continual acts of tenderneſs ; not only to deteſt all real, 
but ſceming offences; and to avoid ſuſpicion and guilt, 
with almoſt equal folicitude. 

But fince the frailty of our nature is fuch, that we can- 
not hope from each other an unvaried rectitude of conduct, 
or an uninterrupted courſe of wiſdom or virtue ; as folly 
will ſometimes intrude upon an unguarded hour ; and 
temptations, by frequent attacks, will ſometimes prevail; 
one of the chief acts of love is, readily to forgive errors, 
and overlook defects. Neglect is to be reclaimed by kind- 
neſs, and perverſeneſs ſoftened by compliance. Sudden 
{tarts of paſſion are patiently to be borne, and the calm 
moments of recollection ſilently expected. For if one of- 
fence be made a plea for another; if anger be to be op- 
poſed with anger, and reproack retorted for reproach, 
either the conteſt muſt be continued forever, or one muſt 
at laſt be obliged by violence to do what might have been 
at àrſt done, not only more gracefully, but with more 


advantage. 
Religion, which ſubdues every baneful appetite and paſ- 

ſion, and inſpires the moſt fincere affection towards the 
triend of our boſom, is then the baſis of happineſs, = 
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the operating power which makes every good inſtitution 
valid and efficacious: And he who ſhall attempt to attain 
happineſs by the means which Gop has ordained, ſhall 
. find the higheſt degree of ſatisfaction that our preſ- 
ent ſtate allows; if, in his choice, he pays the ſirſt regard 
to virtue, and regulates his conduct by the precepts ol 
religion. 
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Number III. 


Nunc ſcio quid fit AMoR. Vimar. 
Now know 1 what is Love. 


HOUGH the danger of diſappointment, is always 
in proportion ta the height of expectation, yet I 
now claim the attention of the ladies, and profeſs to teach 
an art by which all may obtain what has hitherto been 
deemed the prerogative of a few; an art by which their 
inant paſſion may be gratified, and their conqueſts 
not only extended but ſecured ; © the art of being 
PRETTY.” | | 

But though my ſubje& may intereſt the ladies, it may, 
perhaps, offend thoſe profound moraliſts, who have long 
fince determined, that BEAUTY ought rather to be del- 
pifed than defired ; that, like ſtrength, it is a mere natural 
excellence, the effect of cauſes wholly out of our power, 
and not intended either as the pledge of happineſs or the 
diſtinction of merit. 

To theſe gentlemen I ſhall remark, that beauty is 

among thoſe qualities, which no effort of human wit 
could ever bring into contempt z it is, therefore, to be 
wiſhed at leaſt, that beauty was in ſome degree dependent 
upon SENTIMENT and MANNERS, that ſo high a privi- 
lege might not be poſſeſſed by the unworthy, and that 
human reaſon might no longer ſuffer the mortification of ' 
thoſe who are 4 to adore an idol, which differs 
from a ſtone or à log only by the ſkill of the artificer : 
and if they cannot themſelves behold beauty with indiffer- 
ence, they muſt, ſurely, approve an attempt to ſhew that 
it merits their regard. 

I ſhall, however, principally conſider that ſpecies of 
beauty which is expreſſed in the countenance z for this 
alone is peculiar to human beings, and is not leſs compli. 
cated than their nature. In the countenance there are 
but two requiſites to perfect BzAvTY, which are wholly 


produced 
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ed by external cauſes, colour and proportion : and 
it will appear that even in common eſtimation theſe are 
not the chief ; but that though there may be beauty without 
them, yet there cannot be beauty without ſomething more. 
The fineſt features, ranged in the moſt exact ſymmetry, 
and heightened by the moſt blooming complexion, mult 
be animated before they can ſtrike ; and when they are 
animated, will generally excite the ſame paſſions which 
they expreſs. If they are fixed in the dead calm of in- 
ſenſibility, they will be examined without emotion; and 
if they do not expreſs kindneſs, they will be beheld with- 
out love. Looks of contempt, diſdain, or malevolence, 
will be refleQed, as from a mirror, by every countenance 
on which they are turned; and if a wanton aſpedt excites | 
defire, it is but like that of a ſavage for his prey, which 
cannot be gratiſied without the deſtruction of its object. 
Among particular graces the dimple bas always been 
allowed the pre-eminence, and the reaſon is evident ; dim- 
ples are produced by a ſmile, and a ſmile is an expreſſion 
of complacency : ſo the contraction of the brows into 2 
frown, as it is an indication of a contrary temper, has 
always been deemed a capital defect. 
The lover is generally at a loſs to define the beauty, by 
which his paſſion was ſuddenly and irreſiſtibly determined 
222 object; r n never happen, -_ 
epended upon any known rule of proportion, upon 
ſhape or the diſpoſition. of features, or the colour of 
the ſkin : he tells you that it is ſomething which he can- 
not fully — not fixed in any feature but 
diffuſed over all; he calls it a ſweetneſs, a ſoftneſs, a 
_ Placid ſenſibility, or gives it ſome other appellation which 
connects beauty with sExTIMENT, and expreſſes a charm 
which is not peculiar to any ſet of features, but is per- 
Haps poſſible to all, 
This beauty, however, does not always conſiſt in 
ſmiles, but varies as expreſſions of meekneſs and kindneſs 
vary with their objects: it is extremely forcible in the 
ſilent complaint of patient ſufferance, the tender ſolicitude 
of friendſhip, and the glow of filial obedience; and in 
tears, whether of joy, of pity, or of grief, it is almoſt 
irreſiſtible. N This 


chat the expreſſion remains, when the paſſion is ſuſpended 2 


thus an angry, a diſdainful, a ſubtil, or a ſuſpicious tem- 


This is the charm which captivates without the aid of 
nature, and without which her utmoſt bounty is incffeg- 
tual. But it cannot be afſumed as a maſk to conceal in- 


ſenſibility or malevolence ; it muſt be the genuine effe&t 


of correſponding ſentiments, or it will impreſs upon the 
countenance a new and more diſguſting, deformity, Ar- 
FECTATION : it will produce the grin, the ſimper, the 
ſtare, the languiſh, the pou ee innumerable other gri- 
maces, that render folly ridiculous, and change pity to 
contempt. By ſome, indeed, this ſpecies of hypocriſy 
has been praiſed with ſuch {kill as to deceive ſu 
obſeryers, though it can deceive even theſe but for a mo- 


ment. Looks which do not correſpond with the heart, 


canngt be aſſumed without labour, nor continued without 
pain ; the motive to relinquiſh them, muſt, therefore, 
ſoon preponderate, and the aſpect and apparel of the viſit 


will be laid by together; the Imiles and the languiſhments 
of art will caniſh and the fierceneſs of rage, or the gloom _ 


of diſcontent, will either obſcure 6r deſtroy all the ele- 
ce of ſymmetry and complexion. 

The artificial aſpect is, indeed, as wretched a ſubſtitute 
for the expreſſion of ſentiment, as the ſmear of paint for 
the bluſhes of health: it is not only equally tranſient, 
and equally liable to detection; but as paint leaves tiſe 


countenance yet more withered and ghaſtly, the paſſions 
burſt out with more violence after reſtraint, the features be- 
come more diſtorted, and excite more determined averſion. 


Beauty, therefore, depends principally upon the mind, 
and conſequently may be influenced by education. It 


has been remarked, that the predominant paſſion ma gen 


be dilcoyered in the countenance ; yarn 


muſcles by which it is expreſſed, being almoſt perpetuall uy 


contracted, loſe their tone, and never totally rela K; 


per, is diſplayed in characters that are almoſt. univerſally 


underſtood. It is equally true of the pleaſing and the ſofter 
the counte- 


paſſions, that they leave their fi 
nance when they ceaſe to act: the of theſe 
paſkons, therefore, . W 
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aſpect, and gives a turn and caſt to the features, which make 
a more fayourable and forcible impreſſion upon the mind of 
others, than any charm produced by mere external cauſes, 
| Neither does the beauty which depends upon tem- 
4 per and fentiment equally endanger the poſſeſſor: © It 
| is, to uſe an eaſtern metaphor, like the towers of a 
city, not only an ornament but a defence: if it excites 
1 deſire, it at once controls and refines it; it repreſſes with 
awe, it ſoſtens with delicacy, and it wins to imitation. 
The love of reaſon and of virtue is mingled with the love 
of beauty; becauſe this beauty is little more than the 
1 fe of br oray excellence, which is not a ob- 
1 ject of corporeal appetite. As it excites a on, 
i alſo mar forchly engages to fidelity : 38 finds 
imſelf more powerfully reſtrained from giving pain to 
* goodneſs, than to beauty; and every look of a counte- 
l | mance in which they are blended, in which beauty is the 
- expreſſion of goodneſs, is a filent reproach of the firſt 
1 irregular wiſh ; and por? yr! as immediately appears to 
be diſingenuous and eruel, by which the tender hope of 
| ineffable affection would be diſappointed, the placid con- 
fidence of unſuſpecting ſimplicity abuſed, and the peace 
| even of virtue endangered X the moſt ſordid infidelity, 
| and the breach of the ſtrangeſt obligations. 
| But the hope of the hypocrite. muſt periſh. When the 
factitious beauty has laid by her ſmiles, when the luſtre 
of her eyes and the bloom of her cheeks have loſt their 
| influence with . what remains but a tyrant 
| diveſted of power, who will never be ſeen without a mix- 
| ture of indignation.and diſdain ? The only deſire which 
this object could gratify, will be transferred to another, 
not only without reluctance but with triumph. As re- 
ſentment will ſucceed to diſappointment, à deſire to mor- 
tify will ſucceed to a deſire to pleaſe; and the huſband 
may be urged to ſolicit a miſtreſs, merely by a remem- 
brance of the beauty of his wife, which laſted only till 
ſhe was known. e ; 
Let it, therefore, be remembered, that none can be 
diſciples of the Gzacezs, but in the ſchool of Varus; 
and that thoſe who wiſh to be LoveLY, mult learn early 
to be Goop. = 
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Number IV. 


Filices ter et amplius 
| Dues irrupta tenet copula : nec malis 

Suprema citid ſelvet amor die. Hon 
Thrice happy they, in pure delights, 
Whom love with mutual bonds unites ; 
Unbroken by complaints or ftrife, 7 
And binding each to each for life. Francis, 


HOUGH I devote this Iucubration to the ladies, 

yet there are ſome parts of it which I hope will 
not be wholly uſeleſs to the gentlemen : and, perhaps, 
both may expect to be addreſſed upon a ſubject, which 
to both is of equal importance. 

It has been univerſally allowed, and with reaſon, 
that between perſons who marry there ſhould be ſome 
degree of equality, with reſpe& to age and condition. 
Thoſe who violate a known truth, deſerve the infelicity 


they incur : I ſhall, therefore, only labour to preſerve 


innocence by detecting error. 

With ſome ladies it is a maxim, that © the beſt huf- 
band is a reformed Raxt ;” a maxim which they have 
probably derived from comedies and novels, in which 
fach a huſband is commonly the reward of female merit. 
But the belief of this maxim is an inconteſtable proof, 
that with the true character of a RARE the ladies are 
wholly unacquainted. They have,” indeed, heard 
of a wild young gentleman, who would - rake about the 
town, and take up his lodging at a bagnio; who had told 
many a girl a pretty ſtory, that was fool enough to be- 
lieve him; and had a right to many a child that did not 
call him father: but that in fome of theſe frolics he 
thought no harm, and for others he had ſufficiently ſuffer- 
ed.” But let the ApvexTuaER be believed, theſe are 
words of dreadful import, and ſhould always be. thus 
underſtood : © 'To 
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« To rake about town and lodge at a bagnio, is to 
aſſociate with the vileſt and moſt abandoned of human 
beings ; it is to become familiar with blaſphemy and 
lewdneſs, and frequently to ſport with the molt deplora- 
ble miſery : to tell pretty ſtories to credulous girls, is to 
deceive the fimplicity of innocence by cunning and falſe- 
hood : to be the father of a nameleſs progeny, is to de- 
ſert thoſe, whoſe tears only can implore the protection, to 
which of all others they have the ſtrongeſt and the tender- 
eſt claim; it is more than to be a man without affection, 
it is to be a brute without inſtinct. To think, no harm in 
ſome of theſe frolics, is to have worn out all ſenſibility of 
the difference between right and wrong; and to have ſuf- 
fered for others, is to have a body contaminated with diſ- 
cafes, which in ſome degree are certainly tranſmitted to 
poſterity.“ e | 

It is to be hoped, that the mere exhibition of this 
picture, will be ſufficient to deter the ladies from preclud- 
ing happineſs by marrying the original; and from dif- 
couraging virtue, by making vice neceſſary to the charac- 
ter which they prefer. | 

But they frequently act upon another principle, which, 
though not equally fatal and abfurd, may yet produce 
oreat infelicity. | | | 

When the Raxx is excluded, it will be generally ſup- 
poſed, that ſuperior intellectual abilities ought always to 
determine the choice. A man of fine Roſe” is, in- 
deed, a character of great dignity; and the ladies have 
always been adviſed to prefer this to every other, as it 
includes a capacity to beitow that refined, exalted, and 
permanent felicity, which alone is worthy of a rational 
being“ But I think it probable, that this advice, how- 
ever ſpecious, has been often given for no other reaſon, 

n becauſe to give it flattered the vanity of the writer, 
who fondly believed he was drawing his own character 
and excitmg the envy and admiration of his readers. 
This advice, however, the ladies univerſally affect to ap- 
prove, and probably for a ſimilar reaſon ; ſince every ore 
imagines, that to hold intellectual excellence in high eſti- 
mation, is to demonſtrate that ſhe. poſſeſſes it. 19 
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As he that would perſuade, ſhould be ſcrupulouſly 
careful not to offend, I will not inſinuate that there are 
any ladies, by whom the peculiar beauties of an exalted 
underſtanding cannot be diſcerned ; and who have not, 
therefore, a capacity for half the pleaſure which it can 
beſtow. And yet I think there is another excellence 
which is much more eſſential to conjugal felicity, Goon 
NaTuRE. | | 

I know that Goop Narure has, like Sockarzs, 
been ridiculed in the habit of Forli; and that Foruy- 
has been dignified by the name of Goop Na ruaz. But 
by Goop Na runs, I do not mean that flexible imbecility 
of mind which complies with every requeſt, and inclines 
2 man at once to accompany an acquaintance to a brothel 
at the expenſe of his health, and to an equipage 
for a wife at the expenſe of his eſtate. Perſons of this 
diſpoſition have ſeldom more benevolence than fortitude, 
and frequently perpetrate deliberate cruelty. 

In true Goop Na run, there is neither the acrimony 
of ſpleen, nor the ſullenneſs of malice ; it is neither clam- 
orous nor fretful, neither eaſy to be offended, nor impa- 


tient to revenge; it is a tender ſenſibility, a r 
5 2 


of the pains and pleaſures of others; and is, 


forcible and conſtant motive, to communicate happineſs 
and alleviate miſery. | 

As human nature is, from whatever cauſe, in a ſtate 
of great imperfection, it is ſurely to be deſired, that a 
perſon whom it is moſt our jntereſt to pleaſe, ſhould not 
ſee more of this imperfection than we do ourſelves. 

I ſhall pethaps be told, that a man of ſenſe can 
never uſe a woman ill.” The latter part of this propo- 
ſition is a phraſe of extenſive and various fignifica- 
tion: whether a man of ſenfe can uſe a woman ill,” I 
will not inquire z but I ſhall endeayour to ſhew, that he 
may make her extremely wretched. _ 
erſons of keen i 


pain, becauſe can 
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Goon Narva does not reſtrain from retaliating the 
pain that he feels, the offence, whether yoluntary or not; 

ill always be thus puoiſhed. | youu 
I this puniſhment is ſuffered with ſilence, confuſion, 
and tears, it is poſſible that the tyrant may relent ; bat 
this, like the remorſe of a murderer, is too late: the dread 
of incurring the ſame anguiſh by a like fault, will ſubſti- 
tute for the ſmile of cheerfulneſs, that ſunſhine of beauty, 
the glooms of doubt, ſolicitude, and anxiety : the offence 
will notwithſtanding be again repeated ; the puniſhment, 
the diſtreſs, and the remorfe, will again return; becauſe 
error is involuntary, and anger is not reſtrained. If the 
reproach is retorted, and, whether it was deſerved, be- 
comes the ſubject of debate, the conſequences are yet 
more dreadful ; after a vam attempt to ſhew an incon- 
gruity, which can no more be perceived than ſounds by 
the deaf, the huſband will be inſulted for cauſeleſs and 
capricious diſpleaſure, and the wife for folly, perverſeneſs, 


- and obſtinacy. In theſe circumſtances, what will become 


of “ the refined, the exalted, and the permanent felicity, 
which alone is worthy of reaſonable beings, and which 
elevated genius only can beſtow ?” | 
That this conduct is by a man of ſenſe known to be 
wrong, I am content to allow: but it mult alſo be granted, 
that the diſcernment of wrong is not always a propenſity 
to right; and that If pain was never inflifted, but when 
it was knowr to produce falutary effects, mankind would 
be much more happy than they are. 

Goop Narvxs, therefore, if intellectual excellence 
cannot atone for the want of it, muſt be admitted as the 
higheſt perſonal merit. If, without it, wiſdom is not 
kind; without it, folly muſt be brutal. Let it, therefore, 
be once more repeated, The quality moſt eſſential to 
conjugal felicity, is Goop Nature.” And furely, 
whatever accidental difference there may happen to be in 
the conceptions or judgment of a huſband and wife, if 
neither can give pain or pleaſure without feeling it them- 


ſelves, it is eaſy to perceive, which ſenſation they will 


"concur to produce. 


It 
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It may now be expected, that I ſhould give ſome gen- 
eral rules, by which the ladies may diſcover the diſpoſi- 
tion of thoſe,» by whom they are addreſſed: but it is 
extremely difficult, to detect malevolence amidſt the aſſi- 
duities of courtſhip, and to diſtinguiſh the man under that 
almoſt inſcrutable diſguiſe the lover. Goon Nature, 
however, is not indicated by the fulſome fawning of 
a perp2tual grin, the loud laughter which almoſt antici- 
pates the jz!t, or the conſtant echo of every ſentiment ; 
neither is it ſafe to truſt the appearance of profuſe liberal- 
ty, or buſy officiouſneſs. Let it rather be remarked, 
how the lover is affected by incidents, in which the lady 
is not concerned; what is his behaviour to his immedi- 
ate dependants, and whether they approach him with a 
ſlaviſh timidity, or with the cheerful reverence of volun 
tary ſervitude. Is he ever merry at the expenſe of an- 


other; or does he ever attempt thus to excite mirth in 


his miſtreſs? Does he mention the abſent with candour, 
and behave to thoſe who are preſent with a manly com- 
placency ? By a diligent attendance to theſe circum- 
ſtances, perhaps a probable judgment may be formed of his 


character. 


To conclude with a general remark ; Goon Narvaz 


is not of leſs importance to ourfelves, than to others. 
The moroſe and petulant firſt feel the anguiſh that they 
give: reproach, revilings, and invective, are but the over- 


flowings of their own infelicity, and are conſtantly again 


forced back upon their ſource. Sweetneſs of temper is 
not, indeed, an acquired but a natural excellence; and 
therefore, to recommend it to thoſe who have it not, may 
be deemed rather an infult than advice. But let that 
which in happier natures is inſtin&, in thefe be reafon ; 
let them purſue the ſame conduct, impelled by a' nobler 
motive. As the ſourneſs of the crab enhances the value 
of the graft, ſo that which on its parent plant is Goop 
NaTvuRE, will on a leſs kindly ſtock be improved into 


Viarux. No action by which others receive pleaſure 
or pain, is indifferent: the facred rule, Do that to 


others which ye would that others ſhould do to you,” 


extends to every deed ; and © eyery word ſhall be brought. 
into judgment.“ 


th. hs . * _ 


Of alter'd gods and injur'd truth, 
| With tears, alas ! complain ? 
How ſoon behold with wondering eyes 
The black'ning winds tempeſtuous riſe, 
And ſcowl along the main ? 
While by his eaſy faith betray'd, 
He now enjoys thee, golden maid, 
Thus amiable and kind; 
He fondly hopes that you ſhall prove 
Thus ever vacant to his love, 
Nor heeds the faithleſs wind.  FaANCH, 


HE ladies, to whom I lately addreſſed ſome 
| thoughts upon the choice of a huſband, I ſhall now 
conſider as married: and as I am very far from think- 
ing, that they may now fit down in negligent ſecurity, 
and remit at once their aſſiduity and circumſpection, I 
ſhall warn them of ſome opinions of which this conduct. 
is the conſequence, detect ſome errors by which the gen- 
eral intention of good nature may be diſappointed, and 
endeavour to- put them upon their guard againſt ſome pro- 
penſities by which it may be overborne. 

It is now neceſſary to remind them, that the paſſion 


which is ſuppoſed to animate the lover, the paſſion which 


is repreſented by flames and darts, which ſwells the boſom 
with perpetual rapture, and neither changes its * 


mn 
h 
m 
or 
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loſes its ardour, exiſts only in poetry and romance. The 
real paſhon which wit and folly have thus concurred to 
diſguiſe, is ſubject to diſguſt and fatiety, is excited by 
novelty, and frequently extinguiſhed by poſſeſſion. 4 

But there is an eſtzem which is meliorated' by love, 
and a love that is elevated by eſteem; a kind of mixed 
affection peculiar to mankind, as beings compounded of 
mſtin& and reaſon, or, in other words, of body and mind. 
This is that ſpecies of affection, upon which the ſupreme 
or peculiar happinefs of marriage depends, and which can 
ſcarce be preſerved without a conſtant attention and. per- 
petual efforts. | By 

As love without eſteem, is volatile and capricious 3 
eſteem without love, is languid and cold. I am afraid 
that many men, whoſe wives have poſſeſſed their eſteem, 
have yet laviſhed their fortune and their fondneſs upon a 
miſtreſs ; and that the love of others, however ardent, 
has been quickly alienated, becauſe it was not dignified 
and ſupported by eſteem. E 

Though good nature does indeed participate the pains 
and the pleaſures of others, and may, therefore, be con- 
ſidered as a conſtant and forcible motive to communicate 
happineſs and alleviate miſery ; yet it is at beſt but the 
imperfe& excellence of imperfect beings, whole immedi- 


ate gratifications are often ſelfiſh, and fuct as folly or vice 
render incompatible with the true happineſs of the indi- 


vidual, and of each other. | 

As there is not, perhaps, upon earth any couple, whoſe 
natural diſpoſitions and reliſh of life are ſo perfectly ſim- 
ifar, as that their wills conſtantly coincide ; fo it muſt 
fometimes happen, that the immediate pleaſure of indulg- 
ing oppoſite inclinations, will be greater than a participa- 
tion of that pleaſure, which would ariſe to the other, if 


this indulgence ſhould be forborne : but as to forbear this 


indulgence can never fail to conciliate eſteem, it ſhould 
always be conſidered as a means of happineſs, and rather 


as an advantage than a loſs; eſpecially if it be true, that 


the indulgence itſelf, in theſe circumſtances, never gives 
the pl:aſure that it promiſes: | = 5 
a rs. 
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Mrs. CHarLoTT® SrrIGHTLY, the wife of a young 
merchant, was dreſſing for an aſſembly a few nights ago, 
when her huſband came in. My dear CHaxLoTTE,” 
fays he, © I am ſorry that you are going out to- night; 
for my couſin George is juſt arrived from the Eaſt-Indies : 
I have invited him to ſup ; and as he has never ſeen you, 
I promiſed him your company.” © Nay, dear Hazzy,” 
replied the lady, © do not aſk me to ſtay at home to- 
night ; you know I am fond of dancing ; and now my 

is ſet upon going, I am ſure you will not diſappoint 

me.” Mr. Sraickrrr, who was truly good-natured, 
would not urge her to ſtay; for to ſtay with apparent 
reluctance, would not have gratified his wiſh. She per- 
ceived that he was ſecretly diſpleaſed; however, away 
the went. But as ſhe had not leſs good-nature than her 
huſband, ſhe ſuffered ſo much pain by reflecting on the 
pu ſhe had given him, that ſhe often wiſhed herſelf at 
Thus ſhe offended the delicacy of his affection, 

by preferring a dance to the quiet of his mind; and for- 
feited part of the eſteem, which was due to that very 
good-nature by which ſhe loſt the enjoyment of the night. 

In this inſtance, the pain inflicted upon the huſband 
was accidental to the private gratification propoſed by the 
wife. But there is a paſhon very different both from 
malice and rage; to the gratification of which, the pain of 
another is ſometimes eſſentially neceſſary. This paſſion, 


Which though its effects are often directly oppoſite to 


good-nature, is yet perha ominant in every breaſt 
and indulged at whatever nike, VaniTyY. 1 b 
To a gratification of vanity, at the expenſe of recipro- 
eal eſteem, the wife is certainly under much ſtronger 
temptation than the huſband : and I warn the ladies 
againſt it, not only with more zeal, but with greater hope 
of ſucceſs ; becauſe thoſe only who have ſuperior natural 
abilities, or have received uncommoa advantages from ed- 
ucation, have it in their power. 
Succeſsfully to rally a wife, confers no honour upon 2 
* huſband ; the attempt is regarded rather as an inſult than 
a conteſt”; it is exulting in a maſculine Rreogyh W 
* a 6 8 
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ſhe makes no pretenſions, and brandiſhing weapons which 
ſhe is not ſuppoſed to have {kill to wield. 

For the . reaſons, to confute or to ridicule a huſ- 
band with an apparent ſuperiority of knowledge or of wit, 
affords all the parade of triumph to a wife ; it is fo 
ſtrong where weakneſs is no reproach; and to 
when it would not have been diſhonourable to fly. 
theſe circumſtances, which increaſe the force of - the 
temptation, will be found to afford proportionate motives 

to reſiſt it; whatever adds to the glory of the victor, adds 

y to the diſhonour of the vanquiſhed ; and that 
which can exalt a wife only by degrading a huſband, will 
appear upon the whole not to be worth the acquiſition, 
even though it could be made without changing fondneſs 
to reſentment, or provoking jealouſy by an implication of 
contempt. If the ladies do not perceive the force of this 
argument, I earneſtly requeſt that they would for once 
truſt implicitly to my judgment; a my which, how- 
ever extraordinary, is not unreaſonable ; becauſe in this 
inſtance the very vanity which hides ound from them, 
muſt neceſſarily diſcover it to me. 


diminution by inelegance, but every charm muſt contrib- 
ute to keep the heart which it contributed to win; what- 
ever would have been concealed as a defect from the 
lover, muſt with yet greater diligence be concealed from 
the huſband. The moſt intimate and tender familiarity, 
cannot ſurely be ſuppoſed to exclude decorum ; and there 
breach of i every mind which is diſguſted at the 


I ſhall conelu 
ſame ſubject, with a 
ſeſs leſs than they 
tiate in chimerical proſpects 
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ing whatever may be poſſeſſed. Let not youth, therefore, 
imagine, that with all the advantages of nature and edu- 
cation, marriage will be a conſtant reciprocation of delight, 
over which externals will have little influence, and which 
time will rather change than deſtroy. There is no per- 
petual ſource of dęlight but Hoye-:- ſo imperfe& is the 
utmoſt temporal happineſs, that ty poſſeſs it all, is to loſe 
it. We enjoy that which is before us ; but when nothing 
more is poſhble, all that is attained is inſipid. Such is 
the condition of this life: but let us not, therefore, think 
it of no value; for to be placed in this life, is to be a can- 
didate for a BETTER, f 


1 am obliged to confider many romances and novels 
better than pn. pimps. 
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e mei whoſe a e 
"Long years approve, and honeſt paſſions guide: 
My ſpotleſs ſoul no foul affe&ions move, 
Bat chaſte ſimplicity, and modeſt lone: E not 
| Roving at random, faithleſs-paſſon ſwear,” 
ei <Ghoae Pang 
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Joer erery* man de, br bas bee, br ar lk 
thinks that he is or has been, "Love," T have 
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indy taken a ſurvey of the numerous tribe of Enamorates ; 


and, after having obſervetl the vatious ſhapes they wear, 

think I may fafely pronounce, that though all profeſs'ts 

wo in love, there are very few, who are yea ca- 
1 

— is à maxim of Rochefoucault, that * many men 

would never have been in love, if they bad never heard of 

dove.” ' Phe juſtice of this remark is equal to its ſhrewd- 

neſs. The- ridiculous prate of a fatihy has 2 | 

great influence on young minds, who leatn to love, as 

do every thing elſe; by imitation. - 'Youbg creatures, 

mere children, have been conſumed with this ſecond- ro 

ame. 

That Ap of volumes} filled with Tore, And ſuff- 
cient in number to make a library, are great inftamers, and 
ſeldom fail to produce that of its deſcribed by 
Rochefoucault. The young ſtudent reads of the emotions 
of love, till he i that he feels them throbbing and 
futtering in hislittle'breaft ; as valetudinarians ſtudy the 
hiſtory of a diſeaſe, dil they fancy themſelyes affected with 
every ſymptom» of it. For this 2 Lam always ſorry 
to ſee any Zan rhe ef TS and 
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Platoniſm, which dotes on the mind alone of its mi. 
treſs, and would ſain lee her naked foul diveſted of its 
material incumbrances, is in theſe days very ſcarce ; and 
there is another claſs, infinitely more numerous, whom we 
may jultly diſtinguiſh by the title of Epicureans. The 
principles of this ſect are diametrically oppoſite to thoſe 
of the Platonics. They think no more of the ſoul of their 
miſtreſs than a Muſſulman, but are in raptures with her 
perſon. A lover of this fort is in ecſtacies ; his 
| paſſion is ſo violent, that he even ſcorches you with his 


flame ; and he runs over the perfections of his miſtreſs in 


the ſame ſtyle that a jockey praiſes his horſe : Such 
limbs! fuch eyes ! ſuch a neck and breaſt | ſuch—oh, 
ſhe's a rare piece!“ Their ideas go no farther than mere 
external accompliſhments ; and as their wounds may be 
faid to be only ſkin-deep, we cannot allow their breaſts to 
be ſmitten with love, though perhaps they may rankle with 
a much groſſer paſſion. Yet it muſt be owned;-that noth - 
ing is more common, than for gentlemen of this caſt to be 
involved in what is called a love-match :. but then it. is 
owing to the ſame cauſe with the marriage of Sir John 
Brute, who ſays I married my wife becauſe I wanted 
to lie with her, and ſhe would not let me.? 

Other gentlemen, of a gay diſpoſition and warm con- 
ſtitution, Who go in the for Lovers, are adorers 
of almoſt every woman they The flame of love is 
as eaſily kindled in them, as the ſparks are ſtruck out of 
a flint; and it alſo expires as ſoon. | A loyer of this ſort 
dances one day with a lady at a ball, and loſes his heart 
to her in a minuet; the next, another carries it off in the 
Mall; and the next day perhaps he goes out of town, 
and lodges it in the bollellon of all the country beauties 
ſucceſſively, till at laſt he brings it back to town with him, 
and preſents it to the firſt woman he meets.' This claſs 
is very numerous; but ought. by no means to hold a place 
among the tribe of true Lovers, ſince a gentleman, who is 
thus in love with every body, may fairly be ſaid not to be 
in love at all. | 

Love is univerſally allowed to be whimſical ; and, if 
whim be the eſſence of love, none can be ———_ 
f | ers 
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Lovers than thoſe” who admire their miſtreſs ' for ſome 

articular charm, which enchains them, though it would 
bogly never captivate any body elſe. Some gentlemen 
have been won by a pair of fine arms; others have been 
held faſt by an even white ſet of teeth; and I know a 
very good ſcholar, who was enſnared by a ſet of golden 
trefſes, becauſe it was the taſte of the ancients,. and the 
true claſhcal hair. "Thoſe: ladies, whoſe lovers are ſack 
piece-meal admirers, are in perpetual danger of lofing 
them. A raſh, or a pimple may abate their affection. 
All thoſe, the object of whoſe adoration is "merely a 
pretty face, or a fine perfon, are in the power of the like 
accidents ; and the ſmall pox has occaſioned many a poor 
lady the loſs of her beauty and her lover at the fame time. 

But, after all theſe ſpurious Enamoratos, there are fome 
few, whoſe paſſion is . and well founded. True 
genuine Love is always built upon eſteem: not that T 
would mean, that a man can reaſon and argue himiſelf 
into love; but that 2 conſtant intercourſe with an'amia- 
ble woman will lead him into a contemplation of her ex- 
cellent qualities, which will inſenſibly win his heart, before 
he is himſelf aware of it, and beget thoſe hopes and fears, 
which are the natural attendants on a true paſſion. 

Love has been deſcribed ten thouſand times: but that 
I may be ſure that the little picture I would draw of it is 
taxen from nature, I wilt conclude this paper with the 
ſtory of honeſt Will Eaſy and his amiable Wife. 

Will Eafy and Miſs became very early ac- 
quainted; and, from being familiarly intimate with the 
whole family, Will might almoſt be faid to live there. 
Will and the lady were both univerſally allowed to have 
ſenſe, and their be vent converſations together gave them 
undoubted proofs of the goodneſs of each other's diſpoſi- 


tion. They delighted in the company, and admired the 


perfections of each other, and gave a thouſand little indi- 
cations of a growing paſſion, not unobſerved by others, 
even whillt it was yet unknown and unſuſpected by them- 
ſelves. However, after ſome time, Will, by mutual 
agreement, demanded the lady of her father in * 

| ut, 
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But, alas ! * the courſe of true love never yet run ſmooth : 
the ill· judged ambition of à parent induced the father, out. 
of mere love to his daughter; ta. refuſe her hand to the 
only man in the world with wWwhom ſhe, could live. happily, 
becauſe, he imagined, that he might, as the phraſe is, do 
better for hen But love, grounded on juſt principles, is. 
not eaſily ſhaken ; and, as:it appeared that their mutual 
E had taken too deep root ever to be extirpated, the 
| at Jaſt, reluctantly, half conſented to their union. 
4 They enjoy, a genteel competency ; and Will, by his in- 
tegrity and abilities, is an honour ta a learned profeſſion, 
and a bleſhng to his wiſe 3 whoſe greateſt. — is, that. 
ker virtues deſerve ſuch. a huſband. She is pleaſed with 
having. left, * dreſs to dutcheſſes; he conſiders her happi- 
neſs as his main intereſt; and their. example every day 
wes freſh conyiction to the. father, that where two per- 
Fans. of ſtrong ſenſe and good hearts conceive a reciprocal. 
_ affection for each other, their paſſion is genuine and laſting,, 
aud their union is perhaps the trueſt ſtate. of happineſs: 


. 
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Number VII. 


Officious couplers wantonly engage 
Virtue with Vice, briſk Youth with frozen Age + 
Behold them groan beneath the iron yoke, 
Hail the dear miſchief, and enjoy the joke. 
Honacz TRxaNnsL. 


HOUGH I ſhall not as yet vouchſafe to let the— 
reader ſo far into my ſecrets, as to inform him, 
whether I am married or ſingle, it may not be amiſs to 
acquaint him, that, ſuppoſing I ſtill remain a bachelor, it 
has not been the fault of my friends or relations. On 
the contrary, as ſoon as I was what they call ſettled in 
the world, they were ſo aſſiduous in looking out a wife 
for me, that nothing was required on my part but immedi- 
ately to fall in love with the lady they had pitched upon : 
and could I have complied with their ſeveral choices, I 
ſhould have been married at the ſame time to a tall and a 
ſhort, a plump and a ſlender, a young and an old woman; 
one with a great deal of money, and another with none 
| at all: each of whom was ſeverally recommended by 
.H them as the propereſt perſon in the world for me. * 
I know not how it happens, but it is notorious, that 
moſt people take a pleaſure in making matches; either 
thinking matrimony to be a ſtate of bliſs, into which they 
would charitably call all their friends and acquaintances ; . 
or perhaps ſtruggling in the toils, they are deſirous of 
drawing others into the net that enſnared them. Manx 
matches have been brought about between two perſons, 
abſolute ſtrangers to each other, through this kind medi- 
ation of friends, who are always ready to take upon them 
the office of an honourable go between. [ERS 
As we cann »t inſure happineſs to our friends, at the 
ſame time that we help them to huſbands and wives, one 
would imagine, that few would care to run the hazard of 
beltowing miſery, where they meant a kindneſs, ' 1 know 
| D 2 a good- 
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a good - natured lady, who has officiouſly brought upon her- 
ſelf the ill-will and the curſes of many of her deareſt © 
and moſt intimate friends on that very account. She has 
a ſiſter, for whom ſhe has provided a moſt excellent huſ- 
band, who has ſhewn his affection for her by ſpending. 
her whole fortune upon his. miſtrefſes : another near re- 
lation, having by her means, ſnatched up a rich widow, - 
the bridegroom was arreſted for her debts within a week 
after marriage: and it coſt. her a whole twelvemonth to 
bring two .doting Jovers of her acquaintance together, 
who parted beds before the honey-moon was expired. 

But if our friends will thus condeſcend to be match 
makers from a ſpirit of benevolence, and for our. own ad- 
vantage only; there are others, who have. taken up-the.. 
profeſhon from . lets. diſintereſted * motives ; who bring 
beauty and fortune to market, and traffic in all the accom- - 
pliſhments that can make the married {tate happy. I have 
known many droll accidents happen from the; miſtakes of 
theſe mercenary perſons ; and remember one in particular, 
which I ſhall here ſet down. for the entertainment of my 
readers. | ; 

A careful- old gentleman came to town in order to- 
marry his fon, and was recommended by one of theſe . 
couplers to a twenty thouſand pounder. He accordingly , 
put. on his beſt wig, beſt beaver, and gold-buttoned coat, 
and went to pay his reſpects to the lady's mother. He 
told her, that he had not the pleaſure of being, known to 
her; but as. his ſon's quiet depended upon it, he had taken 
the liberty of waiting on her.: in ſtrort, he immediately 
broke the matter to her, and informed, her, that his boy 
had ſeen ber daughter at church, and was violently in . 
love with her ; concluding, that he would do very hand- 
ſomely for the lad, and would” make it worth her while. 
to have him. The old lady thanked him for the honour 
| he intended her family; but ſhe ſuppoſed, to be ſute, as 
he appeared to be a prudent and ſenſible gentleman, he 
would expect a fortune anſwerable. Say nothing of 
that, ſay nothing of that,” interrupted the Dona 
heard—but if it was leſs, it ſhould not break ny 19 
between us. Pray, Sir, how much does the worl 
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replied the lady. © Why, Madam, I ſuppoſe ſhe has not - 
10 than twenty thouſand pounds. Not ſo much, Sir,“ 
ſ;id the old lady very gravely.— Well, Madam, I ſup- 
poſe then it may be nineteen, or—or—only eighteen 
thouſand pounds.'—* Not fo much, Sir.”—* Well, well, 
perhaps not: but—if it was only ſeventeen thouſand.— 
No, Sir.“ Or ſixteen:— No. Or (we muft make 
allowances) perhaps but fifteen thouſand.— Not ſo 
much, Sir.” Here enſued a profound filence for near a 
minute; when the vid gentfeman, rubbing his forehead — 
Well, Madam, we muſt come to ſome concluſion. Pray, 
is it leſs than fourteen thouſand? How: much more is it 
than twelve thouſand ?—* Leſs, Sir.“ More than ten 
thouſand ?—* Not ſo much, Sir. Not ſo mach, Mad- 
am ?—* Not ſo much. Why, if it is lodged in the 
funds, conſider, Madam, intereſt is low, very low: but 
as the boy loves her, trifles ſnall not part us. Has ſhe- 
got eight thouſand pounds ?—* Not ſo much, Sir. 
Why then, Madam, perhaps the young lady's fortune + 
may not be above ſix —or ſivs thouſand pounds. Norn- 
ING LIKE ir, Sm.“ At theſe words the old gentleman * 
ſtarted from his chair, and running out of the room 
© Your ſervant, your ſervant: my ſon is a fool; and the 
fellow, who recommended me to you is a blockhead; and 
knows nothing. of buſineſs.. | 
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Number VIII. 


Rage in her eyes, diſtraction in her mien, 
Her breaſt indignant fwells with jealous ſpleen. 
Hozace. 


I AM ſenſible that Jealouſy is not the predominane 
1 paſhon among the ladies of America; and I would 
hope that few of them have occaſion to doubt the conſtan- 
ey of their huſbands, But as ſome ſolitary individuals 
may ſuffer it to rankle in their boſoms, and this work is 
devoted to univerſal improvement, to check every vice, 
and to encourage every virtue relating to the married 
ſtate ; as this paſſion 1s the ſource of much domeſtic 
wretchedneſs, arid baniſhes every pleaſure ; I hade thought 
it proper to devote a paper to this ſubject. Its aim is, to 
eradicate this baneful evil from every breaſt, which may 
have imprudently foſtered it. I ſhall accordingly preſent 
to the reader's view a humourous epiſtle, which is happily 
calculated to exhibit it in a ridiculous light ; and which, 
by a change of ſex, may be pointed at any gentleman, 
who may cheriſh an unfounded jealouſy for the virtuous 
friend of his boſom. - : 
Sin, * ' ; 

WE are told, that in Spain it is the cuſtom for huſ- 
bands never to let their wives go abroad without a watch- 
ful old woman to attend them ; and in Turkey it is the 
faſhion to lock up their miſtreſſes under the guard of a 
truſty ennuch : but I never knew that in any country the 
men were put under the ſame reſtrictions. Alas ! Sir, 
my wife is to me a very Duenna : ſhe is as careful of me, 
as the Keiſſer Aga, or Chief Eunuch, is of the Grand 
Seignior's favourite Sultana : and whether ſhe believes, 
that I am in love with every woman, or that every woman 
is in love with me, ſhe will never truſt me out of her 


fight ; but ſticks as cloſe to me, as if ſhe really was, 
without a figure, bone of my bone, and fleſh of 1 
| am 
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Lam never ſuffered to (tir abroad without her, leſt I ſhould 
go aſtray ; and at home ſhe follows me up and down the 
houſe, like a child in leading ſtrings : nay, if I do but ſtep" 
out of the room on any ordinary occaſion, ſhe is ſo afraid- 
I ſhould give her the ſlip, that. ſhe always ſcreams after- 
me, My dear, you are not going out-; though, for bet- 
ter ſecurity, ſhe generally locks up my hat and cane, to- 
22 with her owa gloves and cloak, that one may not 
ir out without the other. pe 
I cannot flatter myſelf, that I am handſomer or better 
made than other men: nor has ihe, in my eyes at leaſt, fewer. 
charms than other women; and yet ſhe is ſo very doubtful 
of my conſtancy, that I cannot ſpeak, or even pay the com- 
pliment of my-hat,..to any. young lady, though in public, 
without giving new alarms to her jealouſy. Such an one, 
ſhe is ſure from her flaunting airs, is a kept madam; an- 
other is no better than ſhe ſhould be; and ſhe faw another 
tip me the wink, or give me a nod, as a mark of ſome pri- 
vate aſſignation between us. A nun, Sir, might as — 
force her way into a con vent of monks, as any young wom< 
an get admittance into our houſe: ſhe has therefore af - 
fronted all her acquaintances of her own ſex, that are not, 
or might not have been, the grandmothers of many genera- 
tions; and.is at- home to nobody but maiden ladies in the 
bloom of threeſcore, and beauties of the early part of this 
century. 
; She truſted me one evening out of doors to ſhare an en- 
tertainment abroad with ſome male friends; but we had 
ſcarcely diſpatched the firft courſe, before word was 
brought, that my boy was come with a lantharn-to light me 
home, 1 ſent him back with orders to call in an hour; 
when preſently after the maid was diſpatchedy with notice 
that my dear was gone to bed very ill, and wanted me di- 
rectly. I was preparing to obey the ſummons; when, to 
our great ſurpriſe, the ſick lady herſelf / bolted into the 
room, complained of my cruel heart, and fell into a fit, 
from which ſhe. did not recover, till the coach had ſet us 
down at our.own houle. | 
Whilſt my wife is thus cautious, that I ſhould not be led 
aſtray even by my own ſex. when abroad, ſhe takes par- 
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ticular care, that I may not ſtumble on temptation at home 
It was ſome time after our marriage, before ſhe could 
find maids for her purpoſe. One was too pert an huffy ; 
another went too fine; another was an impudent forward 
young baggage. At preſent our houſehold is made up of 
a ſet of beautiful monſters. My lady's own waiting wom- 
an has a moſt inviting hump back, and is fo charmingly 
paralytic, that ſhe ſhakes all over, hike a Chineſe figure; 
the houſe-maid ſquints moſt delightfully with one folitary 
eye, which weeps continually for the lofs of its fellow ; 
and the cook, beſide a molt captivating red face and protu- 
berant waiſt, has a moſt graceful hobble in her gait, occa- 
ſioned by one leg being ſhorter than the other. f* 4 
I need not tell you, that I muſt never write a letter, but 
my wife muſt ſee the contents, before it is done up; and 
that I never dare to open one, till ſhe has broken the ſeal, 
or read it, till ſhe has firſt rum it over. Every rap at the 
door from the poſt-man makes her tremble ; and I have 
known her ready to burſt with ſpleem at ſeeing a ſuper- 
ſcription, written in a fair Italian hand, though perhaps it 
only comes from my aunt in the country. | 
About a month ago ſhe found a myſterious paper in my coat 
pocket, which awakened all her miſtruſt. This ſuſpicious 
manuſcript was drawn up in hieroglyphies; which, as ſhe 
could not interpret, ſhe immediately concluded to be a billet- 
doux from ſome naſty creature, whom ] ſecretly maintained 
in a corner of the town; and that we correſponded together, 
in cypher. This terrible paper, Sir, was in truth no other 
than a bill from my blackimith in the country, who, never 
having learnt to write, expreſſed his meaning by characters 
of his on invention, Thus, if he had mended a ſpade, 
he charged it to my account, by drawing, as well as he 
could, the figure of a ſpade, and adding at a little diftance 
fix perpendicular lines, to ſignify fix pence ; or, if he had 
repaired a plough, he ſketched out that alſo in the fame 
kind of rough draught, and annexed to it four curve lines, 
to denote four ſhillings. This matter I explained to my 
wife as fully as poſſible, but very little to her ſatisfaction. 
It is abſglutely impoſſible to quiet her ſuſpicions : the is 
perpetually reproaching me with my private trull, nay, 
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upbraids me on this account before ſtrangers ; and it was 
but laſt week, that ſhe put me to inconceivable confuſion 
befare a whole reom of company, by telling them, that I 
was in love with a blackſmith. | 

Jealouſy, Sir, it is ſaid, is a ſign of love. It may be 
ſo : but it is a ſpecies of love, which is attended with all 
the malevolent properties of hate: nay, I will venture to 
ſay, that many a wife hates her huſband moſt heartily, 
without cauſing him half that uneaſineſs, which my loving 
confort's ſuſpicious temper creates to me. Her jealous 
whims diſturb me the more, becauſe I am naturally of an 
even mind and calm difpoſition : and one of the chief 
bleſings I promiſed myſelf in matrimony was, to enjoy 
the ſweets of domeſtic tranquillity. I loved my wife paſ- 
ſionately ; but I muſt own, that theſe perpetual attacks 
upon my peace make me regard her with leſs and leſs 
tenderneſs every day ; and, though there is not a woman 
in the world that I would prefer to my wife, yet I am 
apt to think, that ſuch violent ſuſpicions, without a cauſe, 
have often created real matter for jealouſy. | 

I am, Sir, your. humble ſervant, &c, 
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Number IX. 


The Houſe ſo neat, ſo nice within, . 
' "Tis pity we Rogen enter in, 
. Tzxzvce. TRANSL. 


—— * — 1 


De and health require a due attention 8e 
cleanlineſs. They who widely deviate from its 
Jaws, cannot engage our. pleaſed attention. We ſhun thoſe 
1 1 or d 8. — Which preſent. to the eye a proſpect 
more diſguſting, (becauſe the effect of a culpable inatten- 
tion, and indicative pf want of .delicacy,) than the i incura- 
ble deformities of nature. 

Neatneſs and cleanlineſs are neceſſary neee ef the 
female ſex ; and the Wife can hardly expect to inſpire her 
hyſband with. a conſtant. attachment to her perſon and 
houſe, if, by her neglect, . they generally .exhibit- a ſqualid 
and disfigured aſpect, *.I believe, that the ladies of the 
' UniTep STATEs are not generally d cient in their atten- 

tion to either. But they will permit me to remind them, 
that they are expoſed to the danger of injuring the purity 
and ſweetneſs of their diſpoſitions, by an excels of atten- 
tion to the latter. It is atleaſt poſſible, that an anxious 
ſolicitude to avoid every appearance of ſoil in their furni- 
'ture and rooms, may produce an irritability of temper, 
even towards the friend of their boſom, or their ſmiling off- 
ſpring, when they undeſignedly treſpaſs a little on the rigid 
Jaws of neatneſs. They will not condemn me as an advo- 
cate for uncleanlineſs, when I. ſay, that an angry — * 
nance or expreſſions of ſeverity are far more diſgu gilting 
than any ſtain, which diſappears: before the applying h 
of indulley ; and that it is of greater moment, to ſecure 
the approbation of a huſband and the affections of their 
happy children, than to enjoy the applauſe of a momentary 
viſitant, for exhibiting the tokens of a nice attention to the 
dreſs of their apartments. To impreſs the idea ſtill more 
forcibly on thoſe few, who may cheriſi the fault, which 
we 
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we with to eradicate; to reſtore and perpetuate domeſtic 
tranquillity, that bright jewel of the married life; 1 ſub- 
join the following letter from a correſpondent. 


Sin, 


I AM married to a lady of a very nice and delicate 
diſpoſition, who is cried up by all the good women of 
her 'acquaintance, for being the Neateſt Body in her 
bouſe they ever knew. | 

It mult be confeſſed, that a due regard to neatneſs and 
cleanlineſs is as neceſſary to be obſerved in our habitations 
as Our perſons : yet I do not like to have my houſe ren- 
dered uſeleſs to me under the pretence of keeping it clean. 

For my own part, I cannot ſee the difference between 
having an houſe, that is always dirty, and an houſe that 
is always to be cleaned. I could very willingly com- 
pound to be waſhed out of my home once in the week : 
but my wife is ſo very notable, that the ſame cleanſing 
work muſt be repeated every day in the week. All the 
morning long I am ſure to be entertained with the domeſtic 
concert of ſcrubbing the floors, ſcouring the irons, and 
beating the carpets; and I am conſtantly hunted from 
room to room, whilſt one is to be duſted, another dry- 
rubbed, another waſhed, and another run over with a dry 
mop. Thus, indeed, I may be ſaid to live in continual _ 
dirtineſs, that my houſe may be clean ; for, during. theſe 
nice operations, every apartment is ſtowed with ſoap, 
brick-duſt, ſand, ſcrubbing-bruſhes, hair-brooms, rag-mops, 
and diſh-clouts, are 0g 

You may ſuppoſe, that the greateſt care is taken to pre · 
vent the leaſt ſpeck of dirt from ſoiling the floors. For 
this reafon all that come to our houſe (beſide the ceremo- 
ny of ſcraping at the door) are obliged to rub their ſhoes 
for half an hour on a large ragged mat at. the entrance; 
and then they muſt ſtraddle their way along ſeveral: lefs 
mats, ranged at due diſtances from each othe in the 
paſſage, and (like boys at play) come into the room with 
an hop, a ſtep, and a jump. The like caution is uſed by 
all the family. I myſelf am ſcarce allowed to ſtir a ſtep 
without flippers ; my wife creeps on tip- toe up and down 
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ſtairs; the maid-ſervants are continually ſtumping below 
in clogs or pattens; and the footman is obliged to ſneak 
about the houſe bare-footed, as if he came with a fly de- 
ſign to ſteal ſomething. : 
This extraordinary ſolicitude in my wife for the clean- 
lineſs of her rooms, and the care and preſervation of her 
furniture, makes my houſe entirely uſeleſs, and takes 
away all that eaſe and familiarity, which is the chief com- 
fort of one's own home. I muſt drink out of an earthen 
mug, though a great quantity of plate js conſtantly dif- _ 
played on the ſide· board; whilſt all the furniture, except 
when we have company, is done up in paper, as if the 
family, to whom it belongs, were gone into the country, 
In a word, Sir, any thing that is decent and cleanly is too 
good to be uſed, for fear it ſhould be dirtied; and I live 
with every convenience at hand, without the power of en- 
joying one of them. I have elegant apartments, but am al- 
molt afraid to enter them ; I have plate, china, and the 
moſt genteel furniture, but muſt not uſe them; which is as 
ridiculous an abſurdity, and almoſt as great an hardſhip, 
as if 1 had hands without the power of moving them; the 
orgaus of ſight, ſmell, taſte, without being ſuffered to 
exert them; and feet without being permitted to walk. 
Thus, Sir, this extravagant paſſion for cleanlineſs keeps the 
_ family in a perpetual ſtate of muck and dirt; and, whilſt 
' we are ſurrounded with all neceſſaries, ſubjects us to every 
" inconvenience. But what makes it ſtill a greater griexance 
is, that it has been the ridiculous cauſe of many other 
misfortunes. 1 have ſometimes created her anger by lit- 
tering the room with throwing my garters on a chair, or 
hanging my peruke on one of the gilt ſconces. Having 
once unluckily ſpilt a bottle of ink on one of the beſt car- 
ets, e was irreconcileable for a month; and I had 
ſcarcely brought her to temper again, when I moſt pnfortu- 
nately ren againſt the footman; who was entering with 
the dinner, and threw down a leg of pork and peaſe-pud- 
ding on the parlour floor. This ſuperabundant neatneſs - 
did once allo very nearly occaſion my death; for whilſt 
I lay ill of a fever, my delicate wife, thinking it would 


refreſh me, ordered my bed-chamber to be mopped : and 
the 
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the ſame ſcrupulous nicety was alſo the mean of our loſing 
a very conſiderable addition to our fortune. 

A rich old uncle, on whom we had great dependence, 
came to town laſt ſummer. on purpoſe to pay us a viſit ; 
but, though he had rode above fifty miles that day, he 
was oblige to ſtand in the paſſage till his boots were pull- 
ed off, for fear of ſoiling the Turkey-carpes. After ſup- 
per the old gentleman, as was his conſtant practice, deſir- 
ed to have his pipe: but this, to be ſure; could by no 
means be allowed, as the filthy ſtench of the tobacco 
would never be gotten: out of the furniture again; and it 
was with- much ado that my wife would even ſutfer him 
to go and ſmoke in the kitchen. We had no room to 
lodge him in, except a garret with bare walls; becauſe 
the Chants. bed-chamber. was, indeed, too nice for a dirty 
country {quire. Theſe flights very much chagrined my 
good uncle: bur he had not been with. us above a day or 
two, before my wife and he came to an open quarrel on 
the following occaſion. It happened, that he had brought 
2 favourite pointer with him, who at his firſt coming was 
immediately locked up in the coal- hole: but the dog, hav- 
ing found means to eſcape, had crept ſlyly np ſtairs, and 
had very calmly ſtretched himſelf out upon a crimſon dam- 
alk ſofa, My wife not only ſentenced him to the diſci- 
pline of the whip, but inſiſted upon having the criminal 
hanged.up afterwards; when the maſter interpoſing in his 
behalf, it produced ſach high words between them, that 
my uncle ordered: his horſe, and {wore-he would never 
darken. our doors again, as long as he breathed. He 
went home, and about two months after died: but as he 
could not forgive the ill treatment which. both he and his 
dog had met with at our. houſe, he had altered his will, 
which before he. had made entirely in our fayour. . 

Jam, Sir, your humble ſeryant, 
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Number X. 


Jn amore bc omnia infunt vitia : injurie, 
Suſpiciones, inimicitiæ, inducie, 


Bellum, pax rurſum.— TR. Eun. 


All cheſe inconveniencies are incident to love; repreaches, jeal- 
ouſies, quarrels, reconcilements, war, and then peace. 


HE marquis of Hartirar, in his “ advice to a 
daughter,” tas inſtructed a wife how to behave 
herſelf towards a falſe, an intemperate, a choleric, a ſul- 
len, a covetous or a filly huſband, but has not ſpoken one 
word of a jealous huſband. 

Jealouſy is that pain which a man feels from the appre- 
henſion that he is not equally beloved by the perſon whom 
he entirely loves. Now, becauſe our inward paſſions and 
inclinations can never make themſelves viſible, it is impoſ- 
fible for a jealous man to be thoroughly cured of his ſuſ- 
Picions. His thoughts hang at beſt in a ſtate of doubtful. 
neſs and uncertainty ; and are never capable of receiving 
any ſatisfaction on the advantageous fide ; fo that his in- 
quiries are moſt ſucceſsful when they diſcover nothing: 
his pleaſure ariſes from his diſappointments, and his life is 
ſpent in purſuit of a ſecret that deſtroys his happineſs if 
de chance to find it. 

Aa ardent love is always a ſtrong ingredient in this 
paſſion ; for the fame affection which ſtirs up the jealous 
man's defires, and gives the party beloved ſo beautiful a 
figure in his imagination, makes him believe ſhe kindles 
tie ſame paſſion in others, and appears as amiable to all 
beholders. And as jealouſy thus ariſes from an 2xtraor- 
dinary love, it is of ſo delicate a nature, chat it ſcorus to 
take up with any thing leſs than an equal return of love. 
Not the warmeſt expreſſions of affection, the ſofteſt and 
moſt tender hypocriſy, are able to give any ſatisfaction, 
waere we are not perſuaded that the affection is real, and 
tac latisfaction mutual: for the jealous man wiſhes ww 
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/ 
z kind of deity to the perſon he loves; he would be the 
only pleaſure of her ſenſes, the employment of her thoughts; 
and is angry at every thing ſhe admires, or takes delight 
in, beſides himſelf. 
Pa«Dr14's requeſt to his miſtreſs, upon his leaving 
her for. three days, is inimitably beautiful apd natural. 


Cum milite iſto preſens, abſens ut ſi es : 
Dies notteſque me ames ; me agſideres ; 
Me fſomnies ; me expettes ; de me cogites ; - 
Me ſperes; me te obleftes ; mecum tota fis :- 
Meus fac fis peſtremò gnimus, quando ego ſum fuur. 
Tex. Eun. AR; 1: 


* 9 


„When you are in company with that ſoldicr, behave as if 
5 you were abſent ; but continue to love me by day and by night: 
want me; dream of me; expect me; think of me; wiſh for me; 
delight in me; be wholly with me; in ſhort, be my very ſoul, 
as I am yours. | : 
The. jealous man's diſeaſe. is of ſo malignant a nature, 
that it converts all it takes into its own nouriſument. A 
cool behaviour ſets him on the rack, and is interpreted as 
an inſtance of. averſion or indifference; à fond one raiſes 
his ſuſpicions, and looks too much like diſſimulation: and 
artifice. If the perſan he loves be cheerful, her thoughts 
muſt be employed on another; and if ſad, ſhe is certainly 
thinking on. himſelf. . In ſhort, there is no word or geſture. 
ſo inſignificant but it gives him new hints, feeds his ſuſ- 
E and furniſhes him with freſh matters of. diſcovery: 
that if we conſider the effects of. this paſſion, one would 
rather think it proceeded from an inveterate hatred than 
an exceſhve love; for certainly none can meet wich more 
diſquietude and uneafirieſs than a ſuſpected wife, if we 
except the jealous huſband.. 2 "oy 
But the great unhappineſs of this- paſſion is, that it nat- 
urally tends to alienate the affection which it is ſo ſolicit- 
ous to engroſs-; and that for. theſe two reaſons, becauſe it 
lays too great a conſtraint. on the words and actions of 
the ſuſpected perſon, and at the fame time ſhews you have 
vo honourable opinion of her; bath of which are ſtroog ; 
motives to — 2 
2 
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Nor is this the worſt effect of jealonſy ; for it often 
draws after it a more fatal train of conſequences, and 
makes the perſon you ſuſpect, guilty of the very crimes 
you are ſo much afraid of. It is very natural for ſuch 
who are treated ill and upbraided falſely, to find out an 
intimate friend that will hear their complaints, condole 
their ſufferings, and endeavour to ſoothe and aſſuage their 
ſecret reſentments. Beſides, jealouſy puts a woman often 
in mind of an ill thing that ſhe would not otherwiſe per- 
| haps have thought of, and fills her imagination with 2 h 
an unlucky idea, as in time grows familiar, excites deſire, 
and loſes all the ſname and horror which might at firſt 
attend it. Nor is it a wonder if ſhe who ſuffers wrong- 
fully in a man's opinion of her, and has therefore nothing 
to forfeit in his eſteem, reſolves to give him reaſon for his 
ſuſpicions, and to enjoy the pleaſure of the crime, fince 
ſhe muſt undergo the ignominy. Such probably were the 
confiderations that directed the wiſe man in his advice to 
a huſband ; * Be not jealous over the wife of thy boſom ; 
and teach her not an evil leſſon againſt thyſelf.” Eccivs. 

And here, among the other torments which this paſhon 
produces, we may uſually obſerve that none are greater 
mourners than jealous men, when the perſon who. pro- 
voked their jealouſy is taken from them. Then it is that 
their love breaks out furiouſly, and throws off all the 
rtaixtures of ſuſpicion which choaked and ſmothered it be- 
fore. The beautiful parts of the character riſe uppermoſt 
in the jealous huſband's memory, and upbraid him with 
the ill uſage of ſo divine a creature as was once in his poſ- 
ſeſſon; whilſt all the little imperfections, that were be- 
fore ſo uneaſy to him, wear off from bis remembrance, 
and ſhew themſelves no more. 

We may fee by what has been ſaid, that jealouſy takes 
| the deepelt root in men of amorous / diſpoſitions, j and of 
. theſe we may find three. kinds who are moſt over-run 
with it. | | 
The firſt are thoſe who are conſcious to themſelves of 
an infirmity, whether it be weakneſs, old age, deformity, 
ignorance, or the like. Theſe men are ſo well acquainted 
with the unamiable part of themiclyes, that they have not 
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a jeſt upon their perſons. They grow ſuſpicious on their 


the chace, to be flung off by any falſe ſteps or doubles ; 
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the confidence to think they are really beloved; and are 
ſo diſtruſtful of their own merits, that all fondneſs to- 
wards them puts them out of countenance, and looks like 


firſt looking in a glaſs, and are ſtung with jealouſy at the 
fight of a wrinkle. A handſome fellow immediately 
alarms them, and every thing that looks young or gay 
turns their thoughts upon their wives. 
A ſecond ſort of men, who are moſt liable to this paf- 
ſion, are thoſe of cunning, wary, and diſtruſtful tempers. 
It is a fault very juſtly found in hiſtories compoſed by 
politicians, that they leave nothing to chance or humour, 
but are ſtill deriving every action from ſome plot and con- 
trivance, for drawing up a perpetual ſcheme of cauſes and 
events, and preſerving a conſtant correſpondence between 
the camp and the council-table. And thus it happens in 
the affairs of love with men of too refined- a thought. . 
They put a conſtruction on a look, and find out a defign 
in a {mile ; they give new ſenſes and fignifications to 
words and actions, and are eyer tormenting - themſelves 
with fancies of their own raiſing. They generally act in 
a diſguiſe, themſelves, and therefore miſtake all outward. 
ſhows and appearances for hypocriſy in others: ſo that I 
believe no men ſee leſs of the truth and reality of things. 
than theſe great refiners upon incidents, who are ſo won 
derfully ſubtle and over-wiſe in their conceptions. 
Now what theſe men fancy they know of women by 
reflection, your lewd. and vicious men believe they have 
learned by experience. They have ſeen the poor huſband 
ſo miſled by tricks and artifices, and in the midſt of his 
inquiries ſo loſt and bewildered in a crooked intrigue, 
that they ſtill ſuſpect an under-plot in every female action; 
and eſpecially where they ſee any reſemblance in the be- 
haviour of two perſons, are apt to fancy it proceeds from 
the ſame deſign in both. Theſe men therefore bear hard 
upon the ſuſpected party, purſue her cloſe through all her 
turnings and windings, and are too well acquainted with 


beſides, their acquaintance and converſation has lain 
wholly among the yicious part of womankind, and * 
8 
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fore it is no wonder they cenſure all alike, and look upon 

the whole ſex as a ſpecies of impoſtors. But if, notwith- 

ſtanding their private experience, they can. get over theſe 

prejudices, and. entertain a favourable opinion of ſome 

WOMEN.; yet their own looſe deſires will ſtir up new ſuſ- 
icions from another fide, and make them believe all nzx. 
ubject to the ſame inclinations: with themſelves. . 

After this frightful account of jealouſy, and the perſons 
vho are moſt: ſubje$- to t, it will be but fair to ſhew by 
what means the paſſion may be bęit allayed, and thoſe who 
are poſſeſſetl with it ſet. at eaſe. Other faults indeed are 
not under/ the wife's. juriſdiction, and ſhould, if poſſible, 

aſcape her obſervation ; but jealouſy calls. upon her 
ticularly. for ita cure, and deſerves all her. art — wal 
tion in the attempt; beſides, ſhe has this for her encour- 
agement, that her endeavours will be always pleaſing, and 
that ſhe will ſtüll find the affection of her huſband riſing 
towards her, in proportion as. his doubts and ſuſpicions 
vaniſh; for, as we have ſeen all along, there is ſq great a. 


mixture of love in jealouſy, as is well worth the ſeparating, . 
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Ercdula res amor off. One. Mar. 


The man who loves is eaſy of belief. Axon. 


44 dn © 


HARP in my laſt paper diſcovered the nature of 
jealouſy, and pointed out the perſons who are moſt. 
* to it, I muſt here apply myſelf to thoſe ladies who 
deſire to live well with a jealous huſband, and to eaſe his 
mind of its unjuſt ſuſpicions. 


* 


The firſt rule I ſhall propoſe to be obſerved, is, that 
ou never ſeem to diſlike in another what the jealous man 

is himſelf guilty of, or to admire any thing in which he 
himſelf does not excel. A jealous man is very quick in 
his*applications ; he knows how to find a double edge in 
an invective, and to draw a ſatire on himſelf out of a pan- 
egyric on another. He does not trouble himſelf to con- 
ſider the perſon, but to direct the character; and. is 
ſecretly pleaſed or confounded as he finds more or leſs of 
himſelf in it. The commendation of any thing in another 
ſtirs up his jealouſy, as it ſhews you have a value for oth- 
ers beſides himſelf; but the commendation of that which 
he himſelf wants, inflames him more, as it ſhews that in 
ſome reſpects you prefer others before him. Jealouſy is 
admirably deſcribed in this view by Horace in his ode 
to Lx Dia. LEN _ 


Duum tu, Lydia, Telepbi 
Cervicem roſeam, & cerea Telephi © 


Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur; | | 


1 


Tune nec mens mibi, nec color | 

Certa ſede manet : humor et in genas 
Furtim labitur, arguens | | 
Quam lentie penitia mauer f... | 
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When Trrrruvus his youthful charme, 
His roſy neck, and winding arms, 
With endleſs rapture you recite, 
And in the pleaſing name delight ; 2 
My heart, inflam'd by jealous heats,. 
With numberleſs refentments beats: 
From my pale cheek the colour flies, 
And all the man within me dies: . 
By turns my hidden grief appears. | 
III riſing ſighs and falling tears, 
That ſhew too well the warm deſires, 
I The filent, flow, conſuming fires, 
Which on my inmoſt vitals prey, 
And melt my very ſoul away. Anpisox:. 


The jealous man is. not indeed angry if you diſlike an 
other; but if you find thoſe fauits which are to be found 
in his own character, you diſcover not only your diflife of 
another, but of himſelf; . In: ſhort, be is ſo defirous of 
engroſſing all your love, that he is grieved at the want of 
any charm, which he believes has power to raiſe it ; and 
if he finds by your cenſures on others, that he is not io. 
agreeable. in your opinion as he might be, he naturally , 
concludes you could love him better if he had other har f | 
Uications, and that by conſequence your affection does not 
riſe ſo hiqh as he thinks it ought. If therefore hip tem- 
= be grave or ſullen, you muſt not be too much pleaſed: 

ith a jeſt, or tranſported with any thing that is gay and 
diverting. If his beauty be none of tlie beſt, you muſt be 
a profeſſed admirer of prudence, or any other quality he is. 
maſter of, or at leaſt vain enough to think he is. 

In the next place, you muſt be ſure to be free and open 
in your — - with him; and to let in light upon 
your actions to unravel all your deſigns, and 2 
ſecret, however trifling. or indifferent, A jealous huſband 
has a particular averſion to winks and whiſpers, and if he 
does not ſee to the bottom, of every thing, will be ſure to 

go beyond it in his fears-and'ſtfſpicions. He will always 
expect to be your chief confidept; and where he finds _ 
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ſelf kept out of a ſecret, will believe there is more in it 
than there ſhould be. And here it 1s of great concern, 
that you preſerve the character of your ſincerity uniform 
and of a piece ; for if he once finds a falſe gloſs put upan 
any ſingle action, he quickly ſuſpects all the reſt; his 
working imagination immediately takes a falſe hint, and 
runs off with it into ſeveral remote conſequences, till he 
has ed very ingenious in working out his own miſery, 

If both theſe methods fail, the beſt way will be to let 
him ſee you are much caſt down and afflicted for the ill 
opinion ' entertains of you, and the difquietudes he him- 
ſelf ſuffers for your ſake. There are many who take a 
kind of barbarous pleaſure in the jealouſy of thoſe who 
love them, that inſult over an aching heart, and triumph 
in the charms hich are able to excite ſo much uneaſineſs, 


Arieat iy Ticet, tor mentis gaude? amaniis. Joy, 


Tho! equal-pains her peace of mind deſtroy, 
A lover's torments give her ſpiteful joy. _ 1 $2402 


W But theſe often carry the humour ſo far 4 till their affe&- 


ed coldneſs and indifference quite kills all the fondneſs of 


a lover, and àre then ſure to meet in their turn with all 
the contempt and ſcorn that is due to ſo inſolent a beha- 
viour. On the contrary, it is very probable a melancholy 
dejected carriage, the uſual effect of injured innocence, 
may ſoften the jealous huſband into pity, make him ſenſi- 
ble of the wrong he does yon, and work out of his mind 
all thoſe fears-and ſuſpicions that make you both unhappy. 
At leaſt it will have this good effect, that he will keep his 
jealouſy to himſelf, and repine in private; either becauſe he 
is ſenſihle it is a weakneſs, and will therefore hide it from 
your knowledge, or becauſe he will be apt to fear ſome ill 
effect it may produce, in cooling your love towards him, 
or diverting it to another. Wy og 

+ There is {till another'ſecret that can never fail, if you 
can once get it believed, and which is often practiſed by _ 
women of greater cunning than virtue : this is to change 
ſides for-a while with the jealous man, and to turn his 
own paſſion upon himſelf; to take ſome occaſion of grow- 
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ing jealous of him, and to follow the example he himſelſ 
hath ſet you. This counterfeited jealouſy will bring him 
a great deal of pleaſure, if he thinks it real; for he knows 
experimentally how much love goes along with this paſ- 
ſion, and will, beſides, feel ſomething like the ſatisfaction 


of revenge, in ſeeing you undergo all his tortures. But 


this, indeed, is an artifice ſo difficult, and at the fame 
time ſo diſingenuous, that it ought nexer to be put in prac- 
tice, but by ſuch as have ſkill enough to cover the deceit, 
and innocence to render it excuſable. 

I ſhall conclude this eſſay with the ſtory of Hezon and 
MakiAuxr, as I have collected it out of Jostrnvs; 
which may ſerve almoſt as an example to whatever can be 
Haid on this ſubject. 

Maziamne had all the charms that beauty, birth, wit 


and youth could give a woman, and Heron all the love 


that. ſuch charms are able to raiſe in a warm and amorous 


- diſpoſition. In the midſt of all this his fondneſs for Ma- 


-RIAMNE, he put her brother to death, as he did her father 
not many years after, The batbarity of the action was 
repreſented to Maxx AnToxy, who immediately ſum- 
moned Hxrxop into Egypt, to anſwer to the crime that 
was there laid to his charge. HRA Op attributed the ſum- 


-mons to AxToxy's deſire of MaRIAx E, whom, there- 


fore, before his departure, he gave into the cuſtody of his 
uncle Jos gen, with private orders to put her to death, if 


any ſuch. violence was offered to himſelf. This Jos gyn 


was much delighted: with Marxiamne's converſation, and 
endeavoured, with all his art and rhetoric, to ſet out the 
exceſs of *'Hzrop's paſhon for her; but when he found 
her ſtill cold and incredulous, he inconfiderately told 
her, as a certain inſtance of her lord's affeclion, the private 
orders he had left behind him; which plaivly ſhewed, 


according to Jos EY nH's interpretation, that he could nei- 


«ther live nor die without her. This barbarpus inſtance of 
a wild unreaſonable g quite put out oa time thoſe 
Aittle remains of affection ſhe had for er lord. Her 
thoughts were ſo wholly taken up with the civelty of his 
orders, that ſhe could not conſider the kindneſs that pro- 
duced them, and therefore repreſented him in her imag- 
ination, 
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ination, rather under the frightful idea of a murderer than 
a lover. Hao was at length acquitted and diſmiſſed 
by Maxx AnToxy, when his ſoul was all in flames for 


his Mantamne ; but before their meeting, he was not 


a little alarmed at the report he had heard of his uncle's 
converſation and familiarity with her in his abſence. This, 
therefore, was the firſt diſcourſe he entertained her with, 
in which ſhe found it no eaſy matter to quiet his fuſpi- 
cions. But at laſt he appeared ſo well fatisfied of her in- 
nocence, that from reproaches and wranglings he fell to 
tears and embraces. Both of them wept very tenderly 
at their reconciliation, and Hxx OD poured out his whole 
ſoul to her in the warmeſt proteſtations of love and co 
ſtancy; when amidſt all his ſighs and languiſhings ſhe 
aſked him, whether the private orders he left with his 
uncle Josy were an inſtance of ſuch an inflamed affec- 
tion. The jealous king was immediately rouſed at ſo 
unexpected a queſtion, and concluded his uncle muſt 
have been too familiar with her, before he would have 
diſcovered ſuch a ſecret. In ſhort, he put his uncle to 
death, and very difficultly prevailed on himſelf to ſpare 
MAxIAMNE. *. a ä 
After this he was forced on a ſecond journey into 

Egypt, when he committed his lady to the care of So- 
HEMUS, with the fame private orders he had before given 
his uncle, if any miſchief befel bimſelf, In the mean 
time, Maxtaun ſo won upon Songuus by ber preſents 
and obliging converſation, that ſhe drew all the ſecret from 
him, with which Ha OD had intruſted him; fo that after 
his return, when he flew to her with all the tranſports of 
joy and love, ſhe received him coldly with ſighs and tears, 
and all the marks of indifference and averſion. "This re- 
ception ſo ſtirred up his indignation, that he had certainly 
ſlain her with his own hands, had not he feared he him- 
ſelf ſhould have become the greater — It was 
not long aſter this, when he had another violent return of 
love upon him: MaaxiauxnxE was therefore ſent for to 
him, whom he endeavoured to ſoften and reconcile with 
all poſſible conjugal careſſes and endearments ; but ſhe de- 
clined his embraces, and anſwered all his fondneſs with 
bitter 
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bitter invectives for the death of her father and her broth- 
er. This behaviour ſo. incenſed Hexop, that he very 
bardly refrained from ſtriking her; when in the heat of 


their quarrel, there came ia a witneſs, ſuborned by ſome of 


Maziamne's enemies, who accuſed her to the king of a 


deſign to poiſon him. Hero was now prepared to hear 


any thing to her prejudice, and immediately ordered her 
ſervant to. be ſtretched upon the rack; who, in the ex- 
tremity of his tortures, confeſſed, that his miſtreſs's aver- 
fion to the king aroſe from ſomething Sonemvus had told 
her; but as for any deſign of poiſoning, he utterly diſown- 


ed the leaſt knowledge of it. This conſeſſion quickly 
wars fatal to Sonzuus, who now Jay under the ſame 


uſpicions and ſentence that Josz?H had ſuffered before 
him on the like occahon. . Nor would Herop reſt here, 
but accuſed her with great vehemence of a deſign upon his 


life, and by his authority with the judges had her pub- 
lickly condemned and executed. 


EROD ſoon after her 
death grew melancholy and dejected ; he retired from the 
public adminiſtration of affairs into a ſolitary foreſt, and 
there abandoned himſelf” to all the black conſiderations, 
which naturally ariſe from a paſſion made up of love, re- 
morſe, pity and deſpair. - He uſed to rave for his Mag1- 


" ANNE, and to call upon her in his diſtracted fits ; and in 
all probability would ſoon have followed her, had not his 
thoughts been ſeaſonably called off from ſo ſad an object 
dy public ſtorms, which, at that time, very nearly threat- 
encd him. 1 | 25 . ** 4 


proceed from our not duly weighing beforehand, in what 
the comforts and conveniencies of matrimony conſiſt. In 
order to ſecure, as far as human prudence is capable, bap- 
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By titles dazzled, or by wealth miſled, 

Minds ill- agreeing ſhame the nuptial bed; 

The fait obnoxious to a fire's command 4 | 
When forc'd without her heart to yield her hand, 
Beholds the guilty prieſt with weeping eyes, 

Like Ip116ewta dreſt for ſacrifice. © © 


Or grant a pair by mutual vows combin'd, . | 
And Cvvyiy's torch with that of Hymen join'd ; 
Deſire that blindly courts the married ſtate 

Is far unable to ſupport the weight; 

The fabric tott'ring on its ſcanty baſe 

Sinks on the ruins of a beauteous face. 

Or, beauty, tho' it laſts, in time may cloy, 

Or, that capricious foe to mortal joy, 5 
That nameleſs ſomething may its taſte deſtroy. 


But where the judgment is allow'd its part, 

And the clear head dires the beating heart, 

The god of love attends the matchleſs pair, 

For choice and merit fix the rover there. 
| Jereazys, 

HE many misfortunes arifing to interrupt the joys 

and deſtroy the peace of conjugal felicity, generally 


pineſs in a wedded ſtate, it is firſt to be mutually conſider- 
ed, whether the mind of the party we are about to engage 
with in this 1mportant affair, is formed on the principles of 
virtue; without which the duties of conjugal affection and. 


friendſhip,can neyer long ſubfiſt. 


2dly, 
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2dly, That riches are not to be looked upon as the 
only incitement to ſuch an- engagement ; becauſe, when 
wealth is merely. the motive, laſting felicity is not to be 
expected. 

3dly, That the charms of a good face, without the 
beauties of that better part, the mind, ſhould not bewitch 
us ſo far, as to entail miſery and diſquietudes as long as life 
N which is too frequently che caſe, when appetite 
is lated, 1 

4thly, It ſhould be the mutual reſolution of thoſe, who 
are about to enter into that ſtate, or are already engaged 
in it, to confine themſelves, according to their ſtation in 
life, to ſuch ſort of pleaſures only, which their circum- 
ſtances will admit of, and which are conſiſtent with the 
duty of reaſ>nable and virtuous beings. A contrary be- 
haviour wiil be attended with dreadful conſequences, 
whereas the conduct abovementioned will lead us to real 
happineſs. The following ſtory may ſerve to illuſtrate the 
truth of what is here advanced. 

Evcenio was a young gentleman, from the nature of 
his education addicted to gaiety and expenſe ; which he 
ſupported by the aſſiſtance of good ſenſe and a plentiful for- 
tune, without injuring his reputation or eſtate. Having 
no family of his own, he made a viſit to a friend, with a 
deſign of paſſing the ſummer with him in the country. 
Sor HRON14 happened to de there at the fame time, by the 
invitation of the lady of the houſe, with whom ſhe had 
always been educated. Her perſon was nothing remarka- 
ble, but a ſweet diſpoſition and a good natural underitand- 
ing made her converſation agreeable. Upon his firft ar- 
"rival, EuGeNn10 was too well bred not to ſhew a particu- 
lar civility to one ſo much reſpected by the family; and 
SoraroNiA knew how to return it by a ſuitable beHaviour. 
They had not been long acquainted, before the ſpright- 
i of his converſation, and the amiable innocence of 
hers, begot a mutual defire of rendering themſelves agree- 
able to each other. Evuctnio's education had been too 

ingenuous to harbour a wiſh that was diſhonourable ; and 
Sor ROMA willingly encouraged a virtuous inclination, 


that would be ſo much for her advantage. She knew he 
poſſefied 


= 
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poſſeſſed no ill qualities, and thought he would eaſily be 
weaned from his love of ſhow and expenſe, by à more 
ſettled way of life. But his defire to hve ſplendidly got 
the better of his paſſion: he would not "thrbw himfelf 
away upon one, he had but three thouſand pounds for 
her portion; ſo determined to return immediately to Lon- 
don, and obliterate his ſondneſs by the diverſions of the 
town. YEE 7 e N 1 1. 2 
THEANnA came up about the ſame time, to ſpend the 
winter with her aunt. She was the only daughter of a 
gentleman of fortune, by whoſe death ſhe was lately come 
into the poſſeſſion of above fifteen thouſand pounds. She 
was determined never to marry a man, who could not ſup- 
port her in the magnificence that ſuch a fortune might ex- 
pect; and for that reaſon only had refuſed Eurnoxses, 
a young gentleman bred up to a profeſſion, in which his 
natural abilities, joined to a ſteady application, promiſed 
him the greateſt ſucceſs. They had long been acquainted, 
and fo perfectly agreeable to each other, that Eur Hoxsus 
had 1 reaſon to hope he ſhould prevail over her deſire bf 
grandeur, which was her only foible. But that paſſion was 
redominant : ſhe was afraid it ſhould be ſaid ſhe had acted 
- mprudently, and that ſhe ſhould not be able to withſtand 
the refle&ions of the world, for having only one footman 
behind a chariot and pair, when ſhe might have had half a 
dozen powdered valets attending her coach and fix.” 
Upon her coming to London, EvGtxro made his ad- 
dreſſes to her among the reſt; and as his fortune enabled 
him to make a ſuitable ſettlement, preliminaries were ſoon 
agreed on. Before they had been ten times together, the 
lawyers were bribed not to be dilatory. Several thouſands 
were expended im plate and jewels: The gay livery ＋ 
| "agg car proclaimed them the happieſt chuHe of the fe- 
n. But they ſoon found that happineſs did not conſiſt 
in ſhow. Little contrarieties of temper were the cauſes of 
continual differences; which, in leſs than two years, aroſe 
to ſuch a height, that they were, in a manner, parted. To 
avoid the uneaſineſs of home, Evcex1o publickly indulged. 
himſelf in his amours ; and Txzaxa was only more pri- 
vate. His money was thrown away at hazard; hers as 
F 2 religiouſly 
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religiouſly devoted to quadrille. He was regardleſs. of 
the education of his ſons, becauſe he was not fure they 
were his own ; ſhe inſtructed her daughters in nothing but 
cards and romances. 
But it is time to make ſome inquiry after the other two. 
next winter after her diſappointment, Sor nao 
han aol gy) with her female . Eur unonzus 
acci y fell into her company. Frequent meetings 
created an acquaintance ; that acquaintance increaſed grad- 
vally into a mutual eſteem ; which, as it was not founded 
on intereft, but a thorough knowledge of each other, they 
had good reaſon to believe would continue. With this 
proſpect married. The ſmallneſs of their fortune 
1 was — by tenderneſs and economy. The de- 
ö ſire of providing for his children made him double his 

e of providi ap- 
plicatian to his profeſhon ; and ſhe was in the mean time 
as agreeably entertained in taking care of their education. 
| He was daily adding to their fortune, ſhe to their virtue. 
| In the decline of life they retired to a country-houſe and 
eſtate, which his profeſſion and her economy had enabled 
them to buy of 12 pang Faw 2 ill 
| management had obliged him to part of his eſtate, as 
| - eee 
the entail : there, in the words of AdAu MRO, | 


| . They know a paſſion ſtill more deeply charming 
| Phan fever d youth e'cr felt ; and that is love, 
1 By long experience mellow d into friendſhip. 


1 Thus are Eurnoxzus and Sor#ronta, by a marriage 
li founded on good ſenſe, polſeiſed of happineſs, riches, and 
1 _ reputation, which Eugzno, and TAU have loſt by 
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Number X111. 


Het Heyn yrorlas cu fe | 

"Olay yer mpeg avipa wi M νiαͤti _ | 

Nur d cp l. Eukir. 
This is the chief felicity of life, 


That concord ſmile on the connubial bed: 
But now tis hatred l 


ANY writers ſeen) to have admitted, as an incon- | 
teſted principle, that © marriage is generally un- 
happy: but I know not whether it becomes a man who 
3 to think for himſelf, and forms his opinions from | 
is own obſervations, to follow the crowd implicitly, and | 
receive maxims without recalling them to new examina- 
tion, —_ when they compriſe fo great a complica- 
tion, and include ſuch variety of circumſtances. As I 
have an equal right with others to give my opinion of the 
objects about me, and a better title to determine concern- 
ing that ſtate which” I have tried, than many who talk of 
it without experience, I am unwilling to be reſtrained by 
mere authority from advancing, what, I believe, an accu- 
rate view of the world will confirm, that marriage is not 
commonly unhappy, otherwiſe than as life is unhappy z 
and that moſt of thoſe who complain of connubial miſe- 
ries, have as much fatisfaction as their nature would have 
admitted, or their conduct procured in any other condition. 
It is, indeed, common to hear both ſexes repine at their 
condition, relate the happineſs of their earlier years, blame 
che folly and raffineſs of their own choice, and warn thoſe 
whom they ſee coming ĩato the world againſt the fame pre- 
cipitance and infatuation. But it is to be remembered, that 
the days which they ſo much wiſh to call back, are the 
days not only of celibacy, but of youth, the days of nov- 
elty and improvement, of ardour and of hope, of health 


md vigour of body, of gaiety and lightneſs of beart. It 
; 18 
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is not eaſy to unite life with any circumſtances in which 

youth will not be delightful ;* and I am afraid that wheth- 
er married, or unmarried, we ſhall find the veſture of ter- 
reſtrial exiſtence more heavy and cumbrous, the longer it 
is worn. 

That both cenſure themſelves for the indiſcretion of 
their choice, is not a ſufficient proof that they have choſen 
ill, fince we fee the ſame diſcontent at every other part of 
life which we cannot change. Converſe with almoſt any 
man, grown old in a profethon, and you will find him re- 
gretting that he did not enter into ſome way of life, to 
which he too late finds his genius better adapted, or in 
which he diſcovers that wealth and honour are more eaſily 
attained. The merchant, fays Horace, envies the ſoldier, 
and the ſoldier recounts the felicity of the merchant ; the 
lawyer, when his clients haraſs him, calls out for the 
quiet of the countryman ; and the countryman, when buſi- 

4 neſs calls him to town, exclaims that there is no happineſs 

| . but in public life. Every man recounts the miferies of 
| his own ſtation, and always thinks thoſe of any other leſs, 

| becauſe he has not felt them. Thus the married praiſe 

| the eaſe, and freedom of a ſingle life, and the ſingle fly to 
marriage from the wearineſs of ſolitude. From a our 

i obſervations we may collect with certainty, that mil 

the lot of man, but cannot diſcover in what particular 

78 it will find moſt alleviations ; or whether all external a 3 

| pendages are not, as we uſe. them well or ill, the ca 

| either of pain or pleaſure. | 

| Whoever feels great pain naturally hopes for eaſe from 

| change of poſture; he changes it, and finds himſelf 

| equally tormented : and of the ſame kind are the e . 

ents by which we endeayour to obyiate or elude thoſe u 
eaſineſſes to which mortality will N s be ſubject. kj 10 
however, not likely that the Ra cg ate is eminently 

erable, ſince we ſee ſuch pumbers, whom 47 Ae death of 

rtners has ſc: free from it, entering it Aga... - 2. 

Wives and huſbands are, indeed, too frequently c 
R plaiging of each other; and hh would be + r 
imagining that in numerous inſtances there Was pervei 
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know how readily ſome minds burſt out into reproaches 
and lamentations, and how naturally every animal revenges 
kis pain upon thoſe who bappen to be near, without any 
nice examination of its cauſe. We are always willing to 
fancy ourſelves within a little of happineſs, and when, 
with repeated efforts, we cannot reach it, perſuade our- 
ſelves that it is intercepted by an ilkpaired mate, ſince, if 
we could find any other obſtacle, it would be our on 
fault that it was not removeds 

Anatomiſts have often remarked,. that though our dif- 
eaſes are ſufficiently numerous and ſevere, yet when we 


inquire into the ſtructure of the body, the tenderneſs of 


ſome _ the minuteneſs of others, and the immenſe 
multiplicity of animal motions that muſt concur to the 


healthful and vigorous exerciſe of all our powers, there 


appears reaſon to wonder rather that we are preſerved . ſo 
long, than that we periſh ſo ſoon, and that our frame ſub- 
ſiſts for a ſingle day, or hour, without diſorder, rather 
than that it ſhould be broken or obſtructed by violence of 
accidents, or length of time. * 2h 

The ſame reflection riſes in my mind,, when I obſerve 
the manner in which marriage is ſometimes contracted. 
When I ſee the avaricious and crafty taking companions 
to their tables and their beds, without any inquiry but af- 
ter farms and money; or the giddy and thoughtleſs uniting 


for life to thoſe whom they have only ſoen by the light of 


tapers at a ball; when parents make contracts for their 
children, without inquiring after their conſent; when 
ſome marry for heirs to diſappoint their brothers, and 
others throw themſelves into the arms of thoſe whom they 
do not love, becauſe they have found themſelves rejected 
where they were more jolieitous to pleaſe; when. ſome 
marry becauſe their ſervants cheat them, ſome becauſe they 
fquander their own money, ſome becauſe their houſes are 
peſtered with company, ſome becauſe they will hve like 
other people, and ſome only becauſe they are fiek of them- 
ſelves, I am not ſo much inclined to wonder that marriage 
is ſometimes unhappy, as that it appears generally ſo little 
loaded with calamity ; and cannot but conclude, that ſoci- 
*ty has ſomething in itſelf eminently agreeable to human 


nature, 


— — 
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nature, when I find its pleaſures ſo great, that even the ill 


. 


choice of a companion can hardly overbalance them. 
By che ancient cuſtom of the Muſcovites, the men and 


women never {aw each other, till they were united beyond 


the power of parting. It may be ſuſpected that by this 
method many unſuitable matches were produced, and many 
tempers aſſociated that were very little qualified: to give 


| re to each other. Yet, perhaps, among a people ſo 


them 


ittle delicate, where the paucity of objects, and the uniform. 
ity of life gave no opportunity for imagination to interpoſe 
its objections, there was not ſo much danger of capricious 


diſlike ; and whilſt they felt neither cold nor hunger, 
' they might live quietly together, without any thought. of 


the defects of one another. | | 
Among us, whom knowledge has made nice and afflu- 
ence wanton, there are, indeed, more cautions requiſite 
to ſecure tranquillity ; and yet if we obſerve the manner 
in which thoſe converſe, who have ſingled out each other 


for marriage, we ſhall, perhaps, think that the Ruſſians 


loft little by their reſtraint. For the whole endeavour of 
both _ during the, time of courtſhip, is to hinder 

elves from being known, and to diſguiſe their natural 
temper and real deſires, in ritical imitation, ſtudied 
compliance, and continued affeftation. From the time 


that their love is avowed, neither ſees the other, but in a 


maſk, and the cheat is managed often on both ſides with 
ſo much art, and diſcovered aſterwards with ſo much 
abruptneſs, that each has reaſon to think there has beer 
ſome transformation on the wedding- night, aad. that by a 
ſtrange impoſture one has been courted, and another mar- 
ried. | 


All, therefore, who come with matrimonial complaints, 


concerning their behaviour in the time of courtſhip, are to 


be informed, that they are neither to wonder nor repine, 
that a contract begun with fraud bas ended: in diſap- 
pointmeat. | 
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Number XIV. 


Hail wedded love. 


' 


Perpetual fountain of domeſtic blifs. MIL rox. 


A - RECENT and valuable Collection of Letters from 
a Father to his Son on. various topics, relative to - 
literature, and the conduct of life, offers to my readers a. 


- judicious and excellent Letter on THE. CHOICE OF A 
WirꝑE. 


Dax Son, Pe 
THERE is no. ſpecies of advice, , which ſeems to 
come with more peculiar propriety from parents to chil- 
dren, than that which reſpects the marriage ſtate ; for it is 
a matter, in which the firſt muſt have acquired ſome ex- 
perience, and the . laſt cannot. At the 29 time, it is 
found to be that, in which advice produces the leaſt effect. 


For this, various cauſes may be aſſigned; of which, no 
doubt, the principal is, that paſſion commonly takes this 


affair under its management, and excludes reaſon from 


her ſhare of the deliberation. I am inclined to think, 


however, that the neglect, with which admonitions on this 


head are treated, is not unfrequently owing to the manner 


in. which they are givep, which. is often too general, too 


formal, and with too little accommodation to the feelings 
of young perſons. If, in deſcanting a little on this ſubject, 


I can avoid theſe. errors, I flatter myſelf, you are capable 


of beſtowing ſome unforced attention to what an affection- 


ate deſire of promotipg your happineſs, in ſo eſſential a 


point, may prompt. 


The. difference of, opinion between ſons and fathers in 
the matrimonial choice, may be ſtated in a ſingle pofition— 
that the former have in their minds the firſt month of 
marriage, the latter, the whole of its duration.  Perh: 
you will, and with juſtice, deny, that this is the difference 


between us two, and will aſſert, that you as well as I, in 
| thinking 


and require a ſujtablene a 
tion, which might continue this advantage to a period 
that you do not yet contemplate. But dropping this part 
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thinking of this connexion, reflect on its laſting conſe- 
quences. So much the better! We are then agreed as 
to the mode in which it is to be conſidered, and I have 
the advantage of you only in experience and more exten- 
Eve obſervation. 

I need to ſay little as to the ſhare, that perſonal charms 


- ought to have in fixing a choice of this kind. Whilſt I 
readily admit, that it is defirable, that the objeQ, on. which 
the eyes are moſt frequently to dwell for a Whole life, 
mnauld be an agreeable .one ; yon will- probably as free- 
ly acknowledge, that more than this is of too fanciful 
and fugitive a nature, to come into the - computation of 


rmanent enjoyment. Perhaps in this matter I might 
k more narrowly for 2 than you would for yourſelf, 
$ of. years and vigour of conſtitu- 


of the fubject, let us proceed to confider the two main 


points, on which the happineſs to be expected from a 
female aſſociate in ſife mul depend — her qualtfications as 
2 rompanion, and as a helper. 


Were you engaged to make-a voyage round the world, 


, on the condition of ſharing a cabin with an unknown 

meſſmate, how folicitous would you be, to diſcover his 

character and diſpoſition before you St ſail ! Af, on in- 

quiry, he' ſhould prove to be a _ of good ſenſe and 
* , cultivated manners, and eſpecially 

pleaſe and be pleaſed,” how fortunate would you think 


of a temper inclined to 
But if, in addition to this, bis taſtes, ſtudies, 


and opinions, ſhould be found conſormable to yours, your 
ſatisfaction would be complete. You could not doubt, 
that the circumſtance, which brought you together, would 
lay the foundation of an intimate and delightful friendſhip. 
On the other hand, if he were repreſented, by thoſe whos 
thoroughly knew him, as weak, ignorant, rbſtinate and 
 quartelſome, of manners and diſpoſitions totally oppoſite to 


your own, you would probably rather give up your vr 
an 


than ſubmit to live fo many months confined with 
aſſociate. c 


Apply 


7 8 8 * 
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Apply this compariſon to the domeſtic companion of 
the voyage of life—the intimate of all hours—the partaker 
of all fortunes—the ſharer in pain and pleaſure—the moth- 
er and inſtruareſs of your offs pring. Are you not ſtruck 
with a ſenſe of the infinite coalbeihes it moſt be of to 
you, what are the qualities of the heart and 8 
of one who ſtands in this relation; and of the co 
tive infignificance of external charms and ornamental ac- 
compliſhments'? But as it is ſcarcely probable, that all 
you would wiſh in theſe particulars can be obtained, it is 
of importance to aſcertain, which qualities are the moſt 
eſſential, that you may make the beſt compromiſe in your 
power. Now, taſtes, manners, and opinions, being thin 
not original, but acquired, cannot be of ſo much cine 
quence as the fundamental properties of good ſenſe, and 


0 of theſe, a wife, who loves her huſband, will faſh- 
ion herſelf in the others according to what ſhe perceives to 
be his inclination ; and if, after 4 a conſiderable __ 
remain between them in ſuch points, this is not incom 
with donieftic comfort. But ſenſe and temper can eber 
be diſpenſed with in the compahlon for life : they form 
the baſis on which the whole edifice of happineſs is to 
be raiſed. As both are abſolutely eſſential, it is needleſs 
to inquire which is ſo in the higheſt __ Fortunately, 
they are oftener met with together than ſeparate; for the 
juſt and reaſonable eſtiraation of things which true good 
ſenſe inſpires, almoſt neceſſarily produces that equahimi 

and noder agen of ſpirit, in Which good temper properly 
conſiſts. There is, indeed, a kind 5 thoug Fuck el 
nature, which is not utfrequetitly coupled with in ers 
of underſtanding; ; but having no power of ſelſ. direction, its 
operations are capricious, and no reliance can be placed on 
it in promoting ona felicity. When, however, this eafy 
humour appears with the attrachons of youth and beauty; 
chere is ſome danger leſt even men of ſeuſe ſhould overlook 
the defects of 2 ſhallow capacity, eſpecially if they have 
entertained the too common riction, that woitied are no 
better than lay things, d ned rather for the amuſement 
of their lords and _ for the mote ſerious pur- 


es 
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Poſes. of life. But no man ever married a fool without ſe- 
yerely repenting it; for though the pretty trifler may. have 
b ſerved well enough for the hour. of dalliance and gajet 
| | yet when folly aſſumes the reins of domeſtic, and elpeciatly 
| of parental control, ſhe will give a perpetual heart-ache to 
f a conſiderate partner. f 
; On the other hand, there are to be met with, inſtances 
of conſiderable powers of the underſtanding, combined 
with way wardneſs of temper, ſufficient to deſtroy all the 
| comfort of life. Malignity is ſometimes: joined with wit, 
1 haughtineſs and caprice with talents, ſourneſs and ſuſpicion 
. with fagacity, and cold reſerve with judgment. But all 
4 theſe being in themſelves unamiable qualities, it is leſs ne- 
= ceſſary to guard againſt the poſſeſſors of them. They 
1s generally render even beauty unattractive; and no charm 
| jþ but that of fortune is able to overcome the repugnance they 
Wl | excite, How much more fatal than even Folly they are 
x to all domeſtic Felicity, you have probably already ſeen 
9 of the matrimonial ſtate to judge. 22 
y of. the qualities, which ft a woman for a com- 
| panion, alſo, adapt her for the office of a helper ; but many 
| additional ones are requiſite. The original purpoſe for 
| which this ſex was created, is ſaid, you know, to have 
been, providing man with a help-mate ; yet it is, perhaps, 
that notion of a wife which leaſt occupies the imagination 
| in the ſeaſon, of courtſhip. Be affured, however, that as 
{ | an office for life, its importance ſtands extremely high to 
| one, whoſe ſituation does not place him above the want 
| ol ſuch aid; and fitneſs for it ſhould make a leading conſid- 
| eration in his choice. Romantic ideas of domeltic felicity 
will infallibly in time give way to that true ſlate of things 
which will ſhew, that a large part of it mult ariſe from well- 
ordered affairs, and an accumulation of petty comforts and 
conveniencies. A clean and quiet fire- ſide, regular and 
agreeable meals, decent mere, a houſe, managed with 
order and economy, ready for the reception of a friend or 
the Fd ah aKi 28 well as affec- 
- tionate n At oh forum we theſe things compoſe 
1 a very conſiderable part of what the nuptial ſtate was de- 
ee us 5 ang without they, yo charts of per 
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= ſon or underſtanding will long continue to beſtow: delight. 
+ The arts of houſewifery ſhould be regarded as preſeſſional to | 
aly the woman who intends to become a wife; and to ſelect | 
** one for that ſtation who is deſtitute of them, or diſinelined i 
to exerciſe them, however otherwiſe accompliſhed, is as | 

_ abſurd, as it would be to chooſe for your lawyer, or phyſi- 

ied cian, a man who excelled in every thing rather than in 

the hw, or phyſic. | 

vit Let me remark, too, that knowledge and good - will are not 

= the only requiſites for the office of a helper. It demands 

all a certain energy both of body and mind which is leſs fre- 

= quently met with among the females of the preſent-age than 

- might be wiſhed. How muchſoever infirm and delicate 

0 health may intereſt the feelings, it is certainly an undefira- 

4 ble attendant on a connexion for life. Nothing can be 

4 more contrary to the qualification of 2 help-mate, than a 

* condition which conſtantly requires that aſhſtance which it 

never can impart. It is, I am ſure, the fartheſt thing'from 

4 my intention, to harden your heart againſt impreſſions of 

pity, or ſlacken thoſe ſervices of affectionate kindneſs, by 

"4d which you may ſoften the calamitous lot of the moſt amia- 

Ihe ble and: deſerving of the ſpecies. But a matrimonial 

choice is a choice for your own benefit, by' which you are 

” to obtain additionaFſources of happineſs ;/ and t-would be 

2b mere folly, in their ſtead voluntarily to take upon you new 

5 incumbrances and diſtreſſes. Akin to an unnerved frame 

at of body, is that ſhrinking timidity of mind; and exceſſive 

4. nicety of feeling, which is too much encouraged under the 

| notion of female delicacy. That this is carried beyond all 

F reaſonable bounds in modern education, can fcareely be 

f. doubted by one, who conſiders what exertions of fortitude 

0 and ſelf· command are continually required im the courſe of 
'd female duty. One who views ſociety cloſely, in its inte- 

th rior as well as exterior, will know, that occaſions of alarm, 

2 ſuffering and diſguſt, come much more frequeptly in the 

* way of women than of men. To them belong all offices 

ſe about the weak, the fick, and the dying. When the houſe 

* becomes a ſcene of wretchedneſs any cauſe, the man 

58 often runs abroad, the woman muſt ſtay at home, and face 

> the worſt. All this takes place in cultivated fociety, and 
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in claſſes of life raiſed above the common level. In the 
layage (tate, and in the lower conditions, women are com- 
pelled to undergo even the moſt laborious, as well as the 
molt difagreeable taſks. If nature, then, has made them 
ſo weak in teraper and conſtitution as many ſuppoſe, ſhe 
has not ſuited means to ends with the foreſight we generally 
diſcover in her plans. 

I confeſs myſelf decidedly of the opinion of thoſe, who 
would rather form the two ſexes to a reſemblance of char- 
acter, than contraſt them. Virtue, wiſdom, preſence of 
mind, patience, vigour, capacity, application, are not /exua/ 
qualities ; they belong to mankind—to all who have duties 
to perform and evils to endure. It is ſurely a moſt de- 
grading idea of the female ſex, that they muſt owe their in- 
fluence to trick and fineſſe, to counterfeit, or real weakneſs, 
They are too eſſential to our happineſs to need ſuch arts; 
too much of the pleaſure and the buſineſs of the world de- 
pends upon them, to give reaſon for apprehenſion, that we 
ſhall ceaſe to join partnerſhip with them. Let them aim 
at excelling in the qualities peculiarly adapted to the parts 
they have to act, and they may be excuſed from affected 
Hnguor and coquetry. We ſhall not think them leſs ami - 
able for being our belt helpers. 

Having thus endeavourcd to give you juſt ideas of the 
principal requiſites in a wife, eſpecially in a wife for one in 
your condition, I haye done all that lies within the com- 
paſs of an adyiſer. From the influence of paſhon I can- 
not guard you: I can only deprecate its power. It may 
be more to the purpoſe, to diſſuade you from hafly engage- 
ments, becauſe in making them, a perſon of any reſolution 
is not to be regarded as merely paſſive. Though the head 
has loſt its rule over the heart, it may retain its command 
of the hand. And ſurely if we are to pauſe. before any. 
action, it ſhould be before one, on which - all the colour 
of remaining life depends. Vour reaſon muſt be con- 
vinced, that to form a ſolid judgment of ſo many qualities 
as are requiſite in the conjugal union, is no affair of days 
and weeks, of caſual viſits and public exhibitions. Study 
your object at hame—ſee her tried in her proper depart- 
ment. Let the progreſs be, liking, approving, loving, 20d 
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laſtly, declaring ; and may you, after the experience of as 


many years as I have had, be as happily convinced, that a 


choice ſo formed is not likely-to deceive ! 
You may think it ſtrange, that I have not touched on a 


conſideration, which generally takes the lead in parental _ 


eſtimates of matrimonial views—that of fortune. But 1 


have been treating on the woman only, not on any thing 


extraneous to her. Fortune acquired with a wife, is the 
ſame thing as fortune got any other way. It has its value, 
and certainly no ſmall one, in procuring the deſirable com- 
forts of life ; and to ruſh into a ſtate, in which wants will 
de greatly increaſed without a reaſonable proſpect of being 
able to ſupply thoſe wants, is an act, not merely of care- 
leſsneſs, but of downright folly. But with reſpe& to the 
ſources, whence their — is to be ſought, that is a par- 
ticular inquiry to each individual; and I do not think fo 
ill of your prudence, as to apprehend that you will not 
give it all the attention its importance demands. Another 
conſideration, that of the family connexions formed by mar- 
riage, is of a ſimilar kind. Its great importance cannot 
be doubted ; but it is an affair to be determined on by the 
dictates of common prudence, juſt as in forming thoſe 


connexions after any other mode; though, indeed, in no 


other can they be formed equally ſtrong. One who is 
maſter of his deliberations, may be truſted to decide theſe 


233 well as any others that occur in the- practice of 
e. 


That your deciſions 


may always ſhew you to be poſ- 


e earneſt wiſh. 


| Your truly affectionate, &c. 


8 2 | 


him who is haughty becauſe he is rich. 
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ay i 


I The bane af bliſs and perquiſite of fools : 
Whers love its full unmingled jays diſplays, 
| eee ee n 


4 Letter 10 A Lady on the Choe: of A 
a po * 


. 


8 ii 1163 3.1 
yg; * me great hongpr, in your application to me 
this important occaſion 3 I ſhall therefore talk to 
Yan. with the tenderneſs of à father, in —— ſox your 
Axing me the anthority of one. Vu do nat ſeem io make 
9 4 oo "anion br — as to their 
whole queſtign les upon their giroumſtances 
aba If the one is leſa reſpoctſul becauſe he is 
I the —— obſequious becauſe he is not fo, 
are in that —— the ſame principle, che cos 
ſideration of fortuns 3 and: yon mut place them in 6ach 
ather's circumſtances, before yqu can judge of their ipcli- 
nation. To avoid confuſion in diſcuſing this point, I 
will call the richer man 8raꝶ no, and the other FLoz 10, 
If you believe FLORIO with STREPHoON's eſtate would be- 
have himſelf as he does now, FLoxio is certainly your 
man: but if you think STREYHON, were he in FLokio's 


condition, would be as obſequious as FLOoRIO is now, you 


ought for your own ſake to chooſe STROM; for where 
the men are equal, there is no doubt riches ought to be a 
reaſon for preference. After this manner, 1 would have 
you abſtract them from their circumſtances ; for you are 


| 10 take it for granted, that he who is very humble only 


becauſe he is poor, is the very ſame man in nature with 
When 


EL OG HOSES 


* 
on 
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When you have gone thus far, as to conſider the figure 
they make towards you 3 you will pleaſe, Madam, next to 
conſider the appearance you make towards them. If they 
7 men of diſcernment, they can obſerve the motives 

45 our heart; and FLoz1o can fee when be is diſregarded 

only upon account of fortune, which makes you to him a 
mercenary creature: and you are {til the ſame thing to 
STREPHON, in taking him for his wealth only: you are 
therefore to conſider whether you. had. rather confer than 
receive an obligat! 

The marriage life is alwa 175 an Abd, a vexatious, or 
an happy condition. The firſt is, when two people of no 
| or taſte for themſelves meet together, upqn.ſuch a 

ttlement as has been thought reaſonable by parents and 
conyeyancers, from an exact valuation of the lang; and caſh 
of both parties: in this caſe e lady's: perſon is 
ded than the houſe and improvements in pur- 


na more regar 
S in her fortune, rather 
cle als, upthe crowd er 


thoſe above them f and lead a deſpicable, independent and 
vices life, - without ſenſe of the laws gf kindnefs, _ 
nature, mutual offices, and the elegant ſatisfactions which 
fow from-realon and virtue, = 

The vexatious life Miles from a copjunRion of two peg 
ple of quick taſte and reientmant, put together for reaſons 
well kagwn to their friends, in which efpecial care is taken 
to avoid (what they think the chief of evils) poverty, and 
infure tg them riches, with every evil. befides. Theſe 
good people live in a conſtant conſtraint before company, 
and too great familiarity alone: when they are within ob- 
ſervation, they fret at each other's carriage and behaviour; 
when alone, they revile each other's perſon and conduct: 
in _— they are in a purgatory, when only together in 
an he 

The happy 


marriage is where two perſons meet and 


voluntarily make choice of each other, without a 19-4 

regarding or neglecting the circumſtances of * 

beauty. Theſe may ä CIOY "= | 
> 
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neſs ; the former we may in ſome meaſure defend ourſelves 
from ; the other is the portion of our very make. When 
you have a true notion of this ſort of paſſion, your humour 
of hving great will vaniſh out of your imagination, and 
vou will find love has nothing to do with ſtate: Solitude, 
with the perſon: beloved, has a pleaſure beyond ſhow or 
p. You are therefore to conſider which of your lovers 
will like you beſt undreſſed, which. will bear with you moſt 
when out of humour; and your way to this is to aſk yourſelf, 
which you value moſt for his own ſake ; and by that judge 
which — the greater inſtances of his valuing you for 
yourſe only. | | 
After you have expreſſed ſome ſenſe of the humble ap- 
12 FLorio; and a little diſdain at &TREPHOx “s af. 
in his addrefs, you cry out, What an unexce 
tionable huſband. could I make out of both! It wouk 
therefore, methinks, be a good way to determine yourſelf: 
take him in whom what you like is not transferable to an- 
other; for if you chooſe otherwiſe, there is no hopes your 
— — — ever have what you liked in his — but - 
trin ities in one man may very probably purchaſe 
every thing that is adventitious wo Muang ** plainer 
terms; he whom you take for his perſonal perfections, 
vill ſooner arrive at the gifts of fortune, than he whom 
take for the ſake of his fortune attain to perſonal per- 
Liess. If S raren is not as accompliſned and agree- 
able as FLosaio, marriage to you will never make him ſo: 
but marriage to you may make Frorro as rich as SruE- 
run: therefore, to make a ſure purchaſe, employ for- 
tune upon certainties, but do not ſaeriſice certainties to for- 


I am you moſt obedient, humble ſervant: 


| 


IT 
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May sar, when time has ſunk him into years, 
Love ker old man and cheriſh his white hairs ; 
Nor uz perceive her charms through age decay, 
But think each happy: ſun his bridal day. 
Maar, Eric, Trax: 


OVE is a term ſo very vague and indifcriminate, as 
Lit is generally applied, that it would be extremely 

difficult to inveſtigate its nature from its effects, in any 

other caſe but that of marriage; as the modes; perhaps, 

of feeling, or at leaſt of expreſſing it, vary; according to 
the temper, manner, or ſituation of each individual who, ei- 

ther feels or feigns the paſſion. But conjugal affection is 
by no means ſabje& to ſuch equivocal appearances ; it is 

tenderneſs heightened by. paſſion, and ittengthened by 

elteem ; tending to promote the bappineſs af its object 
here and hereafter. -- .- | s 1 

Such an elevated ſtategpf happineſs as muſt reſult from 

the affection I have deſcribed, when mutual, muſt ſurely be 

the acme of human felicity. But, as the point of perfection 

is that-of declenſion alſo, it will require much pains, (but 

they are pleaſing ones,) to make the-ever-turning wheel of 
ſublunary bliſs keep ſteady to the ſummit it has reached, 
or, at leaſt, to prevent.ats rolling down the rugged precipice, 
where jeatoufy, difguſt and grief have marked the horrid 


The diſappointments of human life mult ever be pro- 
portioned to the extravagance of our expectations. Too 
great an ardour to be bleſſed, is frequently the ſource of 
miſery. A life of tranſport. is not the lot of mortals. 
Whilſt we accept; we ſhauld chaſtiſe our joys, * leſt- 
whillt we claſp we kill them. | Pod ad: 

That concord of/fouls which conſtitutes : the happineſs 
of marriage, like a full concert, requires all the parts obliged 
0 fil] their. ſeyeral ations: ig perfect time and * 
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for though the heart may lead the band, and ſet out in per. 
fect harmony, one jarring note deſtroys: the rapturous 
ſtrain, and turns the whole to diſeord- For this reaſon I 
conſider a parity of underſtanding and temper as neceſſary 
towards forming an happy marriage. 

But grant theſe circumſtances all conjoin and make the 
union perfect, my fair readers ſhould remember, that ſatiety 
fucceeds to rapture, as ſure as night to day. Be it your 
province, then, to keep your huſband's Heart from ſinking, 
into the incurable diſeaſe of taſteleſs apathy. Do not rely 
too much upon your perſonal charms, however great, to 


preſerve the conqueſt they may have gained. The kind. 
neſs of your attention to the bent of his genius and incli- I . 
nations will awaken his regard; and gratitude will ſtrength- . 
en his affection, — even to himſelf. þ 
Our firſt Parent juſtifies his fondneſs for Eve, to Ju- 
phael; upon this principle: : 
« Neither ber outſide formed fo fair, dc. 4 

so much delights me, as thoſe graceful acts, 4 

Thoſe thouſand decencies, that daily flow . 

From all her words and aQions mixed with love, 5 

And ſweet compliance, whit declare unfeigned 8 
Union of mind; or in us both one ſoul; for 
Harmony to behold in wedded pair; bel 

More grateful than hartnonious ſound to dhe ear.” 7 

an 


J To ſecure che affections of a huſband already prepoſſe WW nei 
ed in their favour ; let the ladies but exert the ſame tal. 
ents, with the ſame deſite of pleaſing, which - hey ſpewed f 5, 
before marriage, and IL venture to pronounce, that theyW.. 1, 
will ſucceed. 4 1 ranger 

Every man ought to prinei ject of attention 
in tiis family ; of courſe he ſhould feel wr | happier at 
home that in any other place. It is, doubtleſs, the great... 
buſineſs of a woman's life, to render his home pleaſing t« 
her huſband; he will then delight-in her ſociety, and not; 
ſeek abroad for alien amuſements. A huſband may, poſi 
ſibly, in his daily excurſions, ſee many women whom he 
thinks handſomer than his wife; but it is * 
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fault, if he meet with one whom he thinks more amiable. 
; A deſire of pleaſing very rarely fails of its effect; but in 
z wife that deſire muſt be managed with the niceſt delica- 
cy ; it ſhould appear rather in the reſult, than in the de- 
ſign; “not obvious, not obtruſive.” Theſe littlè atten- 
tions are the beſt ſupplement to our great duties, and ren- 
der the commerce of life delightful. Like an elegant deſ- 
ſert, they complete the feaſt, and leave not a wiſh unſatisfied. 
We have hitherto looked only on the pleaſing fide of 
the tapeſtry, and ſeen Marriage in its moſt. favourable light- 
Let us now turn the canvas, and take a view of its defects. 
Let us ſuppoſe, then, {what I think the worſt of all 
ſituations,) an amiable young woman poſſeſſing the tender- 
eſt affection for her huſband, whilſt he, from the depravity 
and inconſtancy of his nature, has withdrawn his love from 
her, and perhaps beſtowed it on ſome unworthy object, to 
whom he devotes his time and fortune. In ſuch a ſtate 
of wretchedneſs, what line ſball our neglected wife purſue ? 
The firſt ſtep that I would recommend to her, is, that of 
entering into a ſerious, ſtrict, and impartial review of her 
own conduct, even to the minutiz of her dreſs, and the ex- 
preſſions of her looks, from the firſt of her acquaintance with 
her huſband. If, after ſuch examination, ſhe cannot diſ- 
cover any fault in her manners that might have given of- 
ſence, or created diſguſt, let her ſteadily purſue the ſame 
behaviour ſhe has hitherto praQtiſed ; for, if that be totally 
free from error, it is impoſhble that any alteration can give 
„an additional efficacy to it. For to reſent, or to retaliate, 
el WF ceither her any nar her religion will permit. | 
ta « To carry {miles upon the face, when diſcontent fits 
ved brooding at the heart,“ is, I confeſs, one of the moſt diffi- 
cult taſks that can poſſibly be impoſed on an ingenuous and 
feeling ſoul. But a thorough conviction that it is. her pro- 
vince to endeavour to recal the wanderer back, for his 
en happineſs, as well as hers, and a certainty that there 
re no other means of accompliſhing ſo deſirable an end, 
ill enable her to purſue this arduous undertaking, till 
either her heart ſhall rejoice in its ſucceſs, or, from reiter- 
ited diſappointments, become indifferent to the worthleſs 
Pject of its former eſteem and attention. 3 
Granting 
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Granting the laſt to be the caſe, ſhe has a right to ex- 
pect the good opinion of the world will attend her conduct: 
but a higher and more certain reward awaits it; ſelf. ap- 
probation, ariſing from a conſciouſneſs of having fulfilled 
her duty, and an aſſurance of having eſſayed the only 
method that was likely to inſure ſucceſs; for never yet 
was love recalled by lamentations, or upbraidings. The 
firſt may ſometimes, perhaps, create pity, but oftener begets 
contempt; and the latter never did, nor can produce any 
paſſion but inſtant rage, or cool determined hate. 

Recollection may furniſh'to my fair Readers many in- 
ſtances, where patient ſufferings have been rewarded with 
returning love; but I think there is ſcarcely one td'be met 
with, where female violence has ever conquered: male out- 
rage; or where diſſipation and.coquetry, though they may 
have alarmed the pride, ever reclaimed the alienated affec- 
tions of a huſband. 2 we 

True love, like true virtue, ſhrinks not on the fiſt at- 
tack; it will bear many ſhocks before it be entirely van- 
quiſhed. As it contends not for victory, but for the prize; 
it will not diſplay itſelf in the vain arts of elocution, but 
in the more powerful eloquence of action; it will leave 
nothing undone, that can prove its ſincerity; but it will 
not boaſt; even to its object, of what it has done; much 
leſs. will it vaunt its merits to any other confidant,.or com- 
plain to tlie world of the unkind return it has experienced. 

re is ſuch a variety of circumſtances which may 
diſturb the happineſs of the marriage (tate, that it is im- 
poſſible to ſpecify them all; but as a virtuous woman will 
conſider the Toſs of her huſband's affection as tlie greateſt 
calamity that can befal her, her duty and prudence will, 
before the evil happens, upon every occaſion {upply rules 
of conduct to herlelf ; and the reliance ſhe will neeeſſa- 
rily have upon the tenderneſs of his attachment to her, 
Joined to the fincerity of hers to him, will ſupport her 
through every difficulty, which accident, misfortune, or 
even imprudence, may have brought upon them. She 
will fay, with Pore Emma, | Gs 
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« Thy riſe of fortune did I only wed, 

From its decline determined to recede ? 

Did I but purpoſe to embark with thee, 

On the ſmooth ſurface of a ſummer ſea, 

Whilft gentle zephyrs play in proſperous gales, 
And Fortune's favour fills the ſwelling fails ; 
But would forſake the bark and make the ſhore, 
When the winds whiſtle, and the tempeſts roar ? 
No, Henry, no ! one ſacred oath has tied 

Our loves, one deſtiny our lives ſhall guide, f 
Nor wild, nor deep, our common way divide.” 


This is the natural language of conjugal affection, this 
the fulfilling of the marriage vow, where ſelf is Joſt in a 
{till dearer object, where tenderneſs is heightened by diſ- 
treſs, and attachment cemented even by the tears of ſor- 
row. Such an union of ſouls may brave the power of 
Time ; and I truſt, that Death itſelf ſhall not be able to 
deltroy it. ; 


_ 
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Good humour only teaches charms to laſt, 
Still makes new conqueſts, and maintains the paſt. 
This binds in ties more eaſy and more ſtrong 


'The willing heart, and only holds it long. Por x. 


1 T has been juſtly remarked, that a parity of temper is 
one of the principal requiſites in matrimonial happi- 
neſs ; and yet it is poſlible, that too great a ſimilarity of 
diſpoſition may, in ſome caſes, render both parties wretch- 
ed. For inſtance, if two perſons of a gay and careleſs 
turn of mind ſhould happen to be united, both will think 
themſelves entitled to purſue their joint, or ſeparate amuſe- 
ments, without being encumbered with any attention to 
domeſtic economy, till even the neceſſary means for their 
ſupport may be irretrievably laviſhed away. 

Again, ſhould two perſons of a ſaturnine complexion be 
joined in the indiſſoſuble band of marriage, the natural 
gloomineſs of their diſpoſitions will be ROY each 
other's converſe ; melancholy will become habitual, and 
care be heightened by deſpondency. | 


«© Not minds of melancholy ſtrain, Þ 
Still ſilent, or that till complain, | 
Can the dear bondage bleſs; 
As well may heavenly concerts ſpring 
From two old lutes with ne'er a ſting, 
Or none beſide the baſs, 


Nor can the ſoft enchantment hold 
Two jarring ſouls of angry mould, 
The rugged and the keen; 
Sampſon's young ſoxes might as well 
In bands of clicerful wedlock dwell, 


With firebrands tied between.” 
From 
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From theſe examples it is obvious, that a ſimilitude of 
diſpolitions alone, though a ſtrong incentive to affection, 
will not always tnſure matrimonial felicity. And yet I 
am perfectly convinced, that wherever there is any mate- 
rial difference of ſentiments, or manners, there never was, 
nor will be, a happy marriage. We naturally admire thoſe 
we love, and-as naturally imitate what we admire. The 
ſimilarity that ariſes- from conformity, and a defire to 
pleaſe, has a ſuperior charm to that which is merely com- 
plexional. To adopt the ſentiments of a perſon is the 
molt delicate proof of approbation and eſteem ; and per- 
naps the compliment is valued by our ſelf-love, in propor- 
tion to the Le which has been made of an oppoſite 
way of thinking. | 

That conformity of manners,- as far” as religion and 
reaſon will permit, is one of the indiſpenſable duties of a wife, 
will noty Þ believe, be denied by any one. But there are 
ladies, who have an art of letting their condeſcenfion appear 
too ſtrongly. in the act, as if ſubmitting.to-the impoſitions 
of a tyrant, rather than cheerfully fulalling the obligation 
they had entered into at the altar—to love, honour, and obey. 

The fame words, or actions, expreſſed or performed in 
a gracious or ungracious manner, may produce effects as 
different as Love, and Hate. I would, therefore, recom-- 
mend it to the candidates for happineſs in the marriage 
ſtate, to ſacrifice to the Graces, in their conjugal demeanor, 
as ſincerely as they do at their toilets ; for good breeding 
is as negeſſary to the preſervation of domeſtic harmony, as 
* Poſſibly be to the general intercourſe and commerce 
of life. 

SOLOMON, in His deſcription of a virtuous woman, 

has furniſhed us with the fineſt idea that ever was given, 
of a wife's addreſs to her huſband. © She openeth her 
mouth with wiſdom, and in her tongue is the law of kind- 
neſs.” And ſurely there exiſts not a being, under the 
form of man, who could reject ſuch an addreſs with 
ſcorn or inſolence. Ladies ſhould, however, take par- 
ticular care to time their converſation with their huſbands, 
and neither idly obtrude upon their ſerious hours of buſi- 
neſs, or retirement, nor haſtily miſtake that reſerve or r; 
= whic 
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which may ariſe from difficulties in their affairs, abroad, 
for ill temper, or diſguſt, at home. 

It is the duty of a wife, not only to regulate her own 
Temper towards her huſband, but alſo to pay ſuch an atten- 
tion to his, as may prevent it from ever appearing in a diſa- 
greeable light. By ſtudiouſly obſerving the proper ſeaſons 
for the different ſubjects, on which ſhe may have occaſion 
to addreſs him, ſhe may, imperceptibly to him, and almoſt 
to herſelf, obtain the power of guiding his concurrence, or 
denial. 

A ſenſible and virtuous woman, purſuing ſuch a line of 
conduct for the mutual advantage of her huſband and fam- 
ily, without any ſelfiſh views, of which only little minds 


are capable, comes neareſt to the idea that mortals are 


taught to conceive of a Guardian Angel, who, unſeen, di- 
res our doubtful choice to what is beſt, and leads our err- 
ing ſteps into the paths of happineſs and peace. 

I have hitherto conſidered this great article of Temper 
only in one point of view, merely as it relates to the collo- 
quial intercourſ2 between a wedded pair. I come now to 
ſhew, that its influence is univerſally extenſive ; and that it 
is one of the main ſprings which guides, or deranges the hu- 
man machine, through every ſtation and ſituation of life. 
An unmarried woman is very rarely ſaid to be ill temper- 


ed; aad yet there are ſuch prodigies in nature 58 young 


vixens, who, however they may conceal their ill humour 
from their lovers and general acquaintances, will ſurely be- 
tray it to their parents, inmates, and ſervants. © A little 
lump leavencth the whole,” and a peeviſh maiden will in- 
fallibly make a croſs wife; for, when once a ſourneſs of 
diſpoſition becomes habitual, there is no alkaline in na- 
ture ſuſficiently powerful to cortect the heart-burnings and 
bitterneſs of a diſſatisſied Temper. A perſon ſo affected, 
like one infected with the plague, neceſſarily ſpreads the 
contagion of diſcontent around her. Her parents lament the 
badneſs of her diſpoſition 3 her other relations and connex- 
ions are ſenſible of averſion, inſtead of affection, towards 
her; and her ſervants regret, that the irkſomeneſs of ſervi- 
tude is aggravated by receiving their ſubſiſtence from a ty- 


As 
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As gravity, which is ſometimes but another name for 
dulneſs, has been frequently miſtaken for wiſdom, ſo is 
cheerfulneſs often accepted for good humour. But that 


ſpecies of cheerfulnefs which we meet with in ſociety, that 


laughs in the eyeg and lights up the countenance, generally 
proceeds, rather from an ebullition of the ſpirits, than a de- 
ſigned and confiſtent exertion of our powers to pleaſe ; 
and is more frequently the reſult of a lively than a placid 
diſpoſition: As it flows from an accidental cauſe, its effects 
mult neceflarily be precarious ; it is, therefore, ſubje& to 
cauſeleſs and ſudden dejection, to which habituai good hu- 
mouris by no means liable. 

Diſtin& as theſe two qualities are, they have yet one prop- 
erty common to both, and at the ſame time different from 
what can be.imputed to any other happy endowment; which 
is, that they are molt meritorious where they are leaſt nat- 
ural. An ideot may be conſtitutionally good- humaured, 
and a villain be cheerful, from a glow of health or a flow 
of fpirits ; but that ſpecies of good humour which is the 
reſult of ſenſe, virtue, and gratitude. to Providence, will be 
uniform in its appearance, and conſiſtent in its manners: 
it will not, like an April day, lower and ſhine in the ſame 
moment; got, like the flaming heats of July, will the 
brightneſs of the meridian ſun foretel the approaching thun- 
der; but clear, calm and undiſturbed, ſhall it ſhine on: 
even to its lateſt hour. 

Such a bleſſed ſtate of mind muſt neceſſarily communi- 


. cate the happineſs it feels to all around it. Like the 


ſmooth ſtream, it refleQs every object in its juſt proportion, 
and in its faireſt colours; whilſt the turbulent and ruffled 
ſpirit, like troubled waters, renders back the images of 
things diſtorted and broken, and communicates to them all 
that diſordered motion, which ariſes ſolely from its own. 
agitation.“ | 
This beautiful ſimile has a double claim to female atten- 
tion; for rage, jealouſy, or any other ungentle paſſion, de- 
form the faireſt face almoſt as much as they degrade the 
mind, and can © unſex the lovelieſt of the lovely kind, 
e'en from the top to toe.“ : 
'H2 But 
Dr. Blair, 
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But there is a higher and ſtronger mative than I have 
yet mentioned for “ poſſeſſing our ſoals in gentleneſs,” if 
we preſume to call ourſelves Chriſtians. Shall the diſci- 
ple of a ſuffering Saviour dare to reſent with furious out- 
rage the real, or imaginary injuries ſhe may receive ? Or 
can ſhe kneel before rhe throne of mercy, and ſupplicate 
the Gop of peace and good-will to man, for pardon or 
protection, whilſt her heart is agitated with a ſpirit of mal- 
ice or revenge towards a feliow-creature, frail as her 
wretched ſclf? This were an inſult upon piety, a mockery 
of devotion ! | 

We are afſured, that Gop rejects the proud, and that an 
humble and a contrite heart is precious in his fight. Shall 
we then caſt away the heart- felt tranſport of thinking our- 
ſelves under the guidance and protection of an Almighty 
Providence, to facrifice to Moloch ? and give away the 
birth-right of the redeemed, for the ſad privilege of tortur- 
ing ourſelves? For Providence has wiſely ordained, that 
all the maleyolcat paſſions of the human breaſt ſhould prey 
upon their poſſeſſors. Peace never dwelt with envy, rage, 
or hate. | | 

As marriage, among Chriſtians, is of divine inſtitution, 
all married perſons ſhould conſider a proper conduct to- 
wards each other, as the fulfilling of a religious duty. To 
promote harmony, peace, order, and happineſs in their 
families, is the mutual and undoubted obligation both of 
man and wife. This rule once eſtabliſhed and reduced to 
practice, even libertines will own, that marriage is the 
happieſt ſtate on earth; but when the ficnds of diſcord, 
rage, confuſion, and miſery, uſurp the place of thoſe dear 
| houſehold gods, their very oppoſites, we mult agree with 
Dr. Tillotſon, and own, that ſuch a ſtate is but “ a leſs 
hell, in paſſage to the greater.“ 

-Be it your care then, my gentle and much intereſted 
Readers, to reverſe this fad idea, and by the mildneſs of 
your manners, and the ſweetneſs of your tempers, render 


the marriage ſtate a leſs heaven, in paſſage to the greater. 
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Number XVIII. 


IN the variety of courfes which the generality of mankind 

purſue for the attainment of happineſs, it is not a lit» 
tle ſurpriſing, that ſo many cf them ſhould be inattentive 
in one of the moſt material points, that can poſlibly inſure 
it. The point I mean is, that union of the fexes, which, 
properly concluded, is the foundation of felicity to indi- 
viduals, and of ſecurity to the public. Nature has given 
every parent the power of directing the inclinations of 
their children, but allows of no unreaſonable authority to 
force them; and ſuch as have a ſenſible concern for the 
happineſs of their offspring ſhould be particularly careful, 
that a reciprocal paſſion ſubſiſted between the parties, be- 
fore they confented to an inviolable union. The ill-di- 
rected tenderneſs of parental affection has often been pro- 
ductive of the molt unhappy confequences 5 and many a 


roneous ſolicitude for their welfare, and by making a pro- 
viſion for their happineſs which was not in the leaſt eſſen- 
tial, and for which they had not, in all probability, any 
manner of occaſion. I am led naturally to this ſubje& by 
a paper now lying before me, the contents of which 1 
preſent the reader. 


Sia, 


IAM the moſt miſerable of men; and notwithſtand- 
ing it might be more prudent to conceal the cauſe of my 
affliction, I find an inclination to diſcloſe it in this public 
manner too ſtrongly to be reſiſted. I am a young fellow 
of five and twenty, neither deformed in my perſon, nor, | 
I hope, unhappy in my temper : my fortune is eaſy, my 
education liberal ; and, I ſuppoſe, I am as well calculated 


About twelve months ago I fell paſſionately in love 
with a young lady, whoſe beauty and merit entitled her 
| 2 
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to a rank much more exalted than I could raiſe her to, 


though ſhe was much my inferior in point of fortune. 


She was at that time courted by a young gentleman in the 


law); and matters had actually gone ſo far, that a day was 
appointed for the ſolemnization of the. nuptials. All this 
I was very well informed of; yet, impetuouſly hurried by 
the violence of my paſſion, I diſcloſed it to the father. 
He was a man- of the world—my circumſtances were 
much better than his intended ſon-in-law's ; and he paid 
a leſs attention to the happineſs, than he ſhewed for the 
advancement of his daughter. Why ſhould I take up 
your time, Sir? Maria's match with her former lover 
was immediately broken off; and the unhappy young 
lady, who never preſumed to diſobey her father's. com- 
-mands, was torn from the man of her heart, and married 
to one ſhe could never love. - | 
I 'was in hope, Sir, that a little time, and a tender be- 
haviour on my fide, as a man never loved more fondly 
than myſelf, would have utterly eraſed Mr. Bridgegrove 
from the boſom of my wife, and placed me in his ſtead. 
But had 1 not been beſotted with my love, I might have 
eaſily known, that a laudable impreſſion upon the mind of 
a ſenſible woman is never to be eradicated : no, it is utter- 
ly impoſſible. When a young raw girl, indeed, entertains 
5 like a regard for a man, without knowing the 
reaſon of her eſteem, it is nothing but a ſtruggle of deſire; 
or, more properly ſpeaking, the wheyinels of inclination, 
which, in a little time, ſhe laughs at herſelf, and, as ſhe 
grows in underſtanding, eaſily ſcims off. But, where a 
woman of ſenſe has placed her affections on a man of 
merit, the paſhon is never to be eraſed ; the more ſhe 
ponders on his worth, the more reaſon ſhe has to love 
him; and ſhe can never ceaſe to think of his perfections, 
till ſhe is wholly diveſted of thought. | 
Unhappily for me, this was the caſe. Mr. Bridgegrove, 
poſſeſſed the whole heart of Maria, and, in reality, deſerv- 
ed it: he is, perhaps, the molt amiable of men, and, poor 
fellow, loves her to diſtraction. 
IT have been now married ten months, and have, 
J Hatter myſelf, expreſſed every act of tenderneſs * 
| or 
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for the lover or the huſband to no. purpoſe. My wife be- 
haves with the utmoſt complaiſance, is uncommonly ſolic- 
itous to pleaſe ;. but this. conduct is the effect of her good 
ſenſe, and not the conſequence of her love. The lde 
endearing intercourſes between huſband and wife are ſuf- 
fered, not enjoyed; if I complain of her coldneſs, ſhe 
aſſumes. an air more gay, and affects to be pleaſed, though 
I ſee the ſtarting tear juſt burſting from her eye, and know 
the grief that rankles at her heart. Nay, the more I ca- 
reſs, the more miſerable ſhe is made; and. I ſee her gen- 
eroully lamenting that ſhe cannot place her heart upon the 
maa who poſſeſſes her hand, and is not utterly unworthy 
of her elteem. O!] Sir, he mult have no delicacy, no feel- 
ing, that can bear a circumſtance like this unmoved. 
How am I frequently torn to madacſ with reflection, even 
when 1 have her £1 ſtened to my boſom, to think her 
whole ſoul is at that very moment running .on- another 
man. In her ſeep ſhe frequently throws one of her fine 
arms round my neck, and pronounces the name of Bridge- 
grove in a manner that diſtracts me. 

Our little boy, (for ſhe is lately brought to-bed) inſtead 
of a blelling, is another ſource of anxiety ta us both. IL 
overheard her, yelterday morning, weeping over the child, 
and crying—* My ſweet boy, poor Bridgegrove ſhould 
have been your father. Can any fituation be ſo afflicting 
as mine — l have made the moſt amiable of women for- 
cver wretched, and. torn a worthy young fellow from the 
miſtreſs of his heart. I have _brought all my ſorrows on 
myfelf, with the diſtreſsful conſideration of having no right. 
to complain. I deſerve to be miſerable. The man, who 
would meanly hope to be happy in marriage, by ſacrificing 

the inclination of the woman he loves, and ungenerouſly 
loſes every regard to her wiſhes, whilſt he endeavours to- 
gratiſy his own, has no pretenſion to felicity. Had I 
never obtained the poſſeſſion of Maria, I ſhould not have 
been half ſo wretched as 1 am now: time, and another 
object would, perhaps, have enabled me to bear her loſs + 
but now, maſter of her perſon, to find another in the 
poſſcilion of her heart, and. to know, that there is one 
whom {12 holds conſidærably dearer than myſelf, are con- 
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ſiderations abſolutely inſupportable. I cannot dwell any 
longer on the ſubject: I ſhall therefore conclude with an 
advice to my own. ſex, never to marry. a woman, whoſe 
heart they know is engaged, nor to take a pitiful adran- 
tage of a father's authority in oppoſition to her inclination, 
If the be a good woman, ſhe can never forget her firſt 
choice, and if ſhe be bad, will inevitably bring ſhame and 
ſeandal on the fecond. 


L Am, Sir, Nc. 
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Number XIX. 


HE ſubſequent letter from a female correſponderit 
6 ſtrongly marks her good ſenſe and virtue, exhibits 
2 juſt eſtimation of female dignity, and merits the particu- 
lar attention of the young and inexperienced among my 
fair readers. Conviction and reformation may poſſibly 
follow its peruſal among ſome of my own ſex, who are 
guilty of addreſſing the vanity of women, to gain a com- 
pliance with their infamous wiſhes, 


« Six, 


« GREAT an oppoſition as there ſeems between yan» 
ity and meanneſs, yet, if we take but ever ſo curſory a 
view of the world, we ſhall find them to be pretty general 
companions, and ſcarcely meet a ſingle inſtance, in which 
there can be diſcovered any ſhadow of exception. Among 
my own ſex particularly, Sir, vanity is the parent of fo 
many meanneſſes, that I am actually ſurpriſed, when we 
endeavour to give ourſelves the moſt conſequence, that we 
never perceive how we forfeit all the dignity we juſt be» 
fore poſſeſſed ; and in the ridiculous attempt of arrogating 
our own importance, leave ourſelves, in ſhort, without any 
real importance at all. 

46 This is never more the caſe, Sir, than when we liſten 
to the ſolicitations of your ſex ; and for the ſake of a def- 
picable compliment to our teeth or complexion, overlook 
the unpardonable affront which it generally conveys, and 
take no notice of the very poor opinion it inſinuates, both 
for the purity of our hearts, and the goodneſs of our un- 
— We ſuffer the moſt illiberal addreſſes to be 
paid us, if they are but ſoftened with the words Angel and 
Goddeſs; and admit a deſigning villain as often as he 
pleaſes into our preſence, though we know our ruin and 
diſgrace are the only objects of his purſuit, if he but praiſes 
the colour of our hair, and tells us that we are Pres 
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of finer eyes than the reſt of our acquaintances. In ſhort, 
Sir, we are willing a man ſhould think there is a probabil- 
ity of our launching into infamy and proſtitution, for the 
ſake of hearing our perſons commended ; and perfectiy 
reconciled, whilſt he treats us on a footing with the hand- 
ſomeſt women he may know, to his thinking, that in time 
he ſhall number us with the very wort. 

« A woman, Sir, whenever ſhe is told of her beauty with 
a grave face, ſhould firſt of all conſider the purpaſe for 
+ which ſhe may be addreſſed in this manner, and reflect 
upon the motive which may actuate the perſon who pro- 
feſſes himſelf ſo ſenſible of her perfections. Nothing is 
more dangerous than to ſuffer continued repetitions of 
this ſtyle ; it gradually becomes more and more pleaſing 


to the ear; and there is, beſides, too natural a {yarns | 


in the female mind to think favourably of theſe who ſeem 


to think paſhonately of us. A language of this nature, 


therefore, ſhould be highly alarming to our ears; for 
many a woman, who thought herſelf impregnable, has, in 
a length of time, grown ſo enamoured of her own praiſe, 
that ſhe could not poſſibly exiſt without the perſon who 
adminiſtered it, and has at laſt ſurrendered at diſcretion ; 
when, had ſhe firſt of all capitulated on terms, ſhe might 
have inſiſted on the very bell, | 

&« Let us only reduce the general tendency of modern ad- 


dreſſes into plain Engliſh, and aſk the moſt indiſcreet of 


the ſex, if they can, in their conſcience, diſcover them to 
be a jot better than this Madam, I look upon you as a 
fool, and one whom I have a ſtrong inclination to make 
a ſtrumpet ; for which reaſon I intend to talk continually 
of your charms, and, by facrificing in that manner to your 
vanity, I have no doubt but, in a few days, I ſhall bring 
you to an utter diſregard of morality and virtue, to an ab- 
ſolute contempt of all the laudable ſentiments which you 
have been imbibing ſo many years, and a total indifference 


for your own reputation, and the honour of your ſex. As 


I think your wickedneſs equal to your folly, I beg, when 
I mention the word Beauty, that you will prefer the grati- 
fication of the man, who is your greateſt enemy, to the 


peace of thoſe who are your unalterable friends; nor heſi- 
| tate 
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tate a moment to break the heart of a parent that tenderly. 
loves you, to pleafe an infamous ſcoundrel who labours 
for your everlaſting diſgrace. In ſhort, Madam, I expect, 
in return for a paltry compliment to your perſon, that you 
ſcruple not to endure continual ſhame in this world, nor 
ſhrink at hazarding your eternal happineſs in the next; 
but run at once to plunge a dagger into the breaſt of your 

father, and hurl an impious defiance at the very throne of 
your Gop.C 

had myſelf, Sir, lately tv o or three lovers, who kindly 
ſaid very pretty things to my perſon ; and, would you be- 
lie vs it, that one of them was a married man ?—This gen» 
Yeman came one day with all the eaſy i e in life, 
and, with as much compoſure as if he bad been = 
forming- a. meritorious action, threw himſelf at m 
and {wore he could not live unleſs I pitied him. 

a dagger, I believe I ſhould have ſtuck it in the ale 
heart : however, aſſuming all the anger that I poſhbly 
could, in a: face not naturally the moſt placid, I men- 
tioned ſome thoughts of paying a viſit to his wife, which 
effectually baniſhed him from my preſence, without doi 

the ſmalleſt injury to his health, or diſturbing in the we , 
the uſual. ſerenity of his remper. 

A gentleman of family and fortune next told me, that 
I was the molt angelic piece of fleſh and blood he had 
ever beheld ; and ſolicited, in good earneſt, that I would 
bleſs him with my favourable opinion; but I had no ſoon» 
er talked of — of the privileges which a Wiſe would 
naturally expect, than the truly honourable lover ſheaked 
inſtantly off, excuſing himſelf — account of a trenky then 
in agitation with Miſs Betty Squander. 

What you men think of us, I know not; nor indeed 
can I conceive what we women in general conceive of 
ourſelves ; but of this I am abſolutely certain, that vhüſt 
we continue ſo intolerably vain, we mult be liable, to an 
infinity of meanneſſes; and that the ſureſt way for any 
woman to be undone, and to loſe all chance of obtaining 
a virtuous worthy companion in the nuptial ſtate, is to 
think there is rg ur to herſelf.” 
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With heedleſs feet on fires you go, 
That hid in treacherous aſhes glow, 


9 | HERE is a ſentiment in Mr. Coleman's comedy of 
- the Jealous: Wife, with which. I. am not a little 
pleaſed, as it is no lefs an indication-.of 4 benevolent heart 
than a ſound underſtanding. Harriat reproaching young 
. Oakley on account of his extraordinary attachment to the 
bottle; the lover, ſenſibly ſtruck with the juſtice of the 
reproof, exclaims, that were all ladies alike attentive to 
the morals of their admirers, a libertine would be an un- 
common character.” 
If we take but ever ſo flight a view of the ſexes, - we 
ſhall find the behaviour of the one to. depend ſo entirely 
upon the opinion of the other, that was either to ſet about 
a reformation, -the amendment of both would tbe - eafily 
_effetted ;- and thoſe virtues would be immediately cultiva- 
ted through the prevalence of fafhion, which neither the 
force of conviction, the dread of temporary - misfortune, 
nor the terrors of everlaſting miſery, are now ſufficient 
to ſteal upon our practice, even whallt they engage our 
veneration. 

As the ladies in general are more affected by the prev- 
alence of immorality than the men, it oſten ſurpriſes me, 
that they do not endeavour to look theſe vices out of coun- 
tenance among our ſex, which are ſo frequently fatal to 
their own tranquillity. A mana through the eſtabliſhment 
of cuſtom, conſiders-it as infamous to marry a proſtitute, 
to connect himſelf with a. drunkard, or to pay his addreſſes 
to a woman, whoſe lips are continually fraught with in- 
decency or execration. Though accuſtomed himſelf to 

the midaight exceſſes of the ſtew, yet, when he — 
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life, he inquires into the character of his miſtreſs, and 
proſecutes his ſuit in proportion as-ſhe is eminent for her 
virtues. Whereas the lady, though bred up all her life in 
the ſtricteſt delicacy, often expreſſes no repugnance what- . 
ſoe ver to venture with the moſt public betrayer-of inno- 
cence, the moſt open enemy of mankind, and the moſt 
daring defer of his GOD. | 112 

What, however, is molt extraordinary on theſe occaſions, 
is the facility. with which a father uſually contracts his 
daughter to a libertine; as if, becauſe cuſtom did not in- 
volve her in the infamy of his character, his habitual pro- 
= to vice muſt not neceſſarily endanger her happineſs. 

or my own part, I am ſhocked when I ſee a parent leſs 
regardful of a daughter's felicity than attentive to the 
welfare of a ſen.. Is there a father, uh would perſuade 
his ſon into a marriage with a proſtitute profeſſed ? 1 hope 
not. Why, then, is his daughter ſo relentleiſsly ſacrificed 
to a libertine-? Is there not as much danger for the one to 
be miſerable with her- huſband, as the other to be wretch» 
ed with his wife? And ſince the natural claim to paternal 
indulgence is equal between each, muſt it not be highly in- 
equitable to treat the firft with ſuch an exceſs of partiality ? 

I am inſenfibly, led into this ſubject from a peruſal of 


ſome ſermons, addreſſed to young women. In one of the 


Author's diſcourſes, where female virtue is the object of 
conſideration; he gives fo admirable a leſſon to the ſex, 
on account of this unhappy approbation with which the 
very beſt women ſo frequently honour a profligate lover, 
that I cannot but tranſcribe it for the benefit of my amia- 
ble readers. 


HOW common is it to ſee young ladies, who paſs ſor 
women of reputation, admitting into their- company in 
public places, and that with viſible tokens of civility and 

leaſure, men, notorious for herding with creatures of in» 
amous name! What a defiance to the laws of piety, pru- 
dence, character, decorum ! what an inſult, in effect, to 
every man and woman of virtue in the world! what z 
_ encouragement to vice and diſhonour ! what a 
perate pulling down, in appearance, and with — 
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hands, of the only partition that divides them from the 
moſt profligate of their ſ:x | Between the bold, and the 
abandoned woman there may ſtill remain, notwithſtanding 
ſuch behaviour, a diſtinction in the world's eye; but we 
| feruple not to declare, that religion, purity, delicacy, 
wake none, 

- *'Toreturn from this digreſſion, if it be one, we will al- 
low it poſſible to put caſes wherein no particular rules of 
diſcovery, no determinate modes of judgment, will enable 
# young woman, by her own unaſſiſted ſkill, to diſcern the 
dangers that lie in her way. But can a young woman be 
jaſtly excuſed, or can ſhe fairly excuſe herſelf, if, where 
all is at ſtake, ſhe calls not in the joint aid of wiſe ſuſpi- 
cion, friendly counſe), and grave experience, together with 
prayers for Gop's protection more than - ordinarily 
fervent ? 

But, methinks, I hear ſome of you afk, with an air 
of earneſt curiofty—* Do not reformed rakes, then, make 
the beſt of haſbands ?—I am ſorry for the queſtion ; I am 
doubly forry, whenever it is ſtarted by a virtuous woman. 
I will not wound the ear of modeſty by drawing minutoly 
the character of a rake ; but give me Jeave to anſwer your 
inquiry, by aſking a queſtion. or two in my turn. 

In the firſt place, we will ſuppoſe a man of this char- 
ꝛcter actually reformed, ſo far as to treat the woman he 
marries with every mark of tenderneſs, eſteem, fidelity; 
and that he gives up forever his old companions, at leaſt 
as to any choſen intimacy, or preference of their company 
to hers. We grant it poſſible; we rejoice when it hap- 

ns. It is certainly the beſt atonement that can be made 
for his former conduct. But now let me afk you, or 
rather let me defire you to aſk your own hearts, without 
any regard to the opinions of the world, which is the moſt 
defirable on the ſcore of ſcntiment, on the ſcore of that 
reſpe& which you owe to yourſelves, to your friends, to 

our ſex, to order, rectitude, and honour ; the pure un- 
exhauſted affection of a man, who has not by intemperance 
and debauchery corrupted his principles, impaired his con- 
ſtitution, enſlaved himſelf to appetite, ſubmitted to ſhare 


with the vileſt and meaneit of mankind the mercenary 
embraces 
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embraces of harlots, contributed to embolden guilt, to 
harden vice, to render the retreat from a life of ſcandal - 
and miſery more hopeleſs; who never laid ſnares for 
beauty, never betrayed the innocence that trulted him, 
never abandoned any fond creature to want and deſpair, 
never hurt the reputation of a woman, never diſturbed the 

ce of families,.or defied the Jaws of his country, or ſet 
at naught the prohibition of his Gop ;—which, I ſay, - 
is moſt deſirable, the affection of ſuch a man, or that of 
him, who:has probably done all this,* who has certainly 
done u great part of it, and who has nothing now to offer 
you, but the ſhattered -remeins of his bealch, and of bis 
heart ? How any of you may feel on this ſubject, I can- 
not ſay. Bus if, judging as a man, I believed, what I 
have often heard; that the generality of women would 
prefer the latter, 1 know not any thing -that could {ink 
them ſo low in my eſteem. - | 

„That he who has been formerly « rake may after all 
prove a tolerable good. huſband, as the world goes, 1 have 
faid already that I do not diſpute; - But I would 'afk, in 
the next place, is this commonly to be expected? Is there 
no danger, that ſuch a man will be tempted, by-the power 
of long habits, to return to his ald ways? or that the in- 
ſatiable love of variety, which he has indulged ſo freely, 
will ſome time or other lead him aſtray from the ſineſt 
woman in the world ? Will not the very idea of reſtraint, 
rhich he could never brook whillt ſingle, make him only - 
the more impatient of it when married? Will he have the 
better opinion of his wife's virtue; that he has chiefly cen 
verſed with women who had. none, and with men among 
whom it was a favourite ſyſtem, that the ſex are all-alike ? 
hut it is a painful topic. Let the women who are fo: + 
connected make the belt of their condition; and let us gow 
on to ſomething elſe.. | 
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What is looſe love ? a wandering fire, 

A tranſient fit of wild deſire. 

But Hymen's flames like ſtars unite 
And burn forever one; 

Chaſte as cold CyxTH#14's virgin light, 
Productive as the ſun, Porr. 


HE Author of this Collection is happy to believe, that 

the ſentiments of the Eſſay contajned in this Num- 

ber are directed againſt a very ſmall portion of the ſons of 
CoLumBia. Few of us have imbibed, or profeſſed to ad- 
vocate, that irrational prejudice agaioſt the matrimonial 
ſtate which is prevalent among the European votaries of 
pleaſure. In the UNITED Srarss, more juſt and hon- 
ourable ideas of the female ſex, and of conjugal life, are 
probably cheriſhed among all ranks of the citizens, than 
in any other region of the globe. | 
But as there are a few of this claſs ſcattered among us, 
he would recommend to their ſerious peruſal the ſubſe- 
quent obſervations, highly momentous to their perſonal 
happineſs, and the preſervation of ſocial order; and he 
ardently hopes, that they will not be read without pro- 
ducing an immediate conviction and renunciation of their 
error, and reſtoring them to the path of virtue and peace. 


II is a privilege with the greateſt number of thoſe 
people, Who entertain a high notion of their own wit, to 
rail forever at the only inſtitution, upon which the happi- 
- neſs of ſociety is founded; and to pour out an inceſſant 
torrent of ridicule upon poor matrimony, though they owe 
their own exiſtence to the eſtabliſhment of that ſacred or- 
dinance. The motive, indeed, which the generality of 
our libertines aſſign for this averſion from marriage is, that 
the rite is a reſtraint upon all their other enjoyments; 
and that the moment a man devotes himſelf to one 


woman, that moment he is obliged, not only to alter the 
former 
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former tenor of his conduct, but to put up with every pet-- 
ulance of the lady's temper, however unreaſonable the may 
be in her requeſts, or however arbitrary ſhe may be in the 
exerciſe of her authority. 

« For my own part, I have yet ſeen but few women whos 
rule with an improper authority over their huſbands ; nor 
can I entertain any high notions of the man's underſtanding, 
who once makes it a doubt, whether or not he ſhould be 
able to maintain that connubial pre-eminence in his own: 
family, which he receives from the hand of reaſon, and 
the cuſtom of his country. If he poſſeſſes but a dawn of 
ſenſe, the object of his choice will be ſuch, as can give 
him no cauſe to apprehend any turbulence of diſpoſition 
and if he poſſeſſes but a dawn of ſpirit, he will alway have 
it in his power to prevent any diſagreeable exertion of it, 
even in caſe he ſhould be unhappily deceived. 

The pleaſanteſt argument of all, however, is the neceſſi- 
ty which a married man is under of forſaking all thoſe en- 
joyments, which, whilſt he was a bachelor, created the 
principal part of his felicity. Yet, ſurely, if thoſe enjoy- 
ments are repugnant to reaſon, the ſooner he forſakes them 
the better, ſince it never can be too early a period to regain 
the paths of diſcretion and virtue? and if they are not 
oppolite to the dictates of prudence, he mult be a very 
puſillanimous fellow indeed, who could once dream of giv- 
ing them up. In fact, thoſe men are always for finding 
fault with the poor women, who are conſcious of imper- 


fections in themſelves 3 whereas men of ſenſe, being deter- 


mined to proceed upon a rational plan, are conſtantly de- 
firous of doing juſtice to the merit of the ladies, and never 
prepolterouſly ſuppoſe, that they are deſtitute either of 
benevolence or underſtanding. 

«The general run of our libertines, though they are 
much too ſenſible, and much too ſpirited to put up with 
any impropriety in the behaviour of a worthy woman, nev- 
ertheleſs ſubmit with the greateſt cheerfulneſs imaginable 


to any treatment which a woman of the town thinks 


er to give them, and bleſs: their ſtars with a kind of rap» 
ture, that they are not huſbands. This is, in plain En- 
glich, they rejoice that they are not obliged by the hes 
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of their country to bear a merited reproach from the lips 
of a deſerving wife, though the narrowneſs of their minds, 
and the baſeneſs of their ſpirits can induce them-ſo readily 
to put up with the moſt impudent airs. of a deſpicable 
ſtrumpet, and to crouch with an infamous ſervility at. her 


% gam Squander is a melancholy proof of this aſſertion- 
Sam, at the age of twenty, came into an affluent fortune, 
and launched into all the licentious diſſipations, which gen- 
erally captivate young - men of opulent circumſtances. 
Fearful that his pleaſures, if folly and viee may be called 

leaſures, would be manacled by the ſilken bands of wed- 
ck, he: declared / himſelf an early enemy to marriage; 
and has continued to a late hour without even wiſhing to . 
tte. the- ſweets of a domeſtic / ſelicity- Vet, though 
averſe. from an honourable connexion. with the ſex, he 
could not exiſt without ſome feminine attachment. 

« Attentive therefore to the. mere gratifications of ſenſe 
he ſingled out a favourite nymph of eaſy. virtue, took her 
publickly to his houſe; and has cobabited with her now 
above thirty years. A more ungovernable termagant prob- 
ably never lived; yet Sam 1s- quite happy he is not marri- 
ed. She has more than-once been detected in an amour 
with his footman ; but what of that? Sam · put · up with it; ſhe 
was not his wife: If ſhe throws a glaſs at his head, which 
is ſometimes the caſe; or conſmes him within: doors for a 
fortnight, it is no · matter. Sam is ſtill happy, and laughs 
at any of his acquaintances ho go home at twelve o'olocks 
for fear of making their wives uneaſy by a lobger abſence 
from their families. One thing, indeed, makes him miſe- 
rable; . He:-has- two: fons-by this infamous woman, of 
whom he is paſhonately fond; andithe reflectiom that his 
eſtate mult go into+ancther line for. want of a legitimate 

offspring, is a circumſtance which renders him conſtant] 

y, even in his. fortunate ſtate of bachelorſnip: 

that I believe, if the truth were known, Sam is ſecretly. of, 

opinion with me, that a good wife is the ſirſt of all che hu- 

man felicities; and that the greateſt of all fools is he, who 

puts up with the numberleſs vices of a profligate woman, 

through a fear of meeting ſame natural imperfections in a 
weman of intrinſie merit and character. 
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Matriage is a ſacred tie 
It ought not to be ſported, With. 


MipbiletoN's PRENIX. 


'REVEREND. AND BHONCURABLE Maruiluxo nr! 


PARODY. e Speech in Caro. 


T CONTEMPLATE, with the mixed* emotions: of 
pleaſure and awe, the period of wedding. The mo- 
ment approaches, in which two rational beings are to have 
their union cemented by ties, indiffoluble except by th 
ſtroke of death. f | 3 
A pure friendſhip, a ſincere affection are neceſſary pre- 
paratives for the endearing relation. The reciprocal giſt 
of the hand is indicative of a mutual exchange of kindred 
fouls, impelled to each other by virtuous love. If the love. 
be not virtuous; if mere perſonal beauty, worldly emol - 
ument, or the grofſer paihons, excite- to enter upon the 
connubial ſtate, its bliſs will be tranſient, and vanity: wilt 
be inſcribed on the future proſpects of lifs, TW 
I have long cheriſhed an exalted: idea of the purity-of- 
the female mind, where it has been pokſhed-and refined by 
a ſuitable education. I believe, that the diſpoſition of the. 
ſoker ſex. towards. their lovers. is. generally puve anct chaſte. 
I am perſuaded, that a virtuous. woman. offers. a degree- 
of violence to the delicacy of her own: feelings, by con- 
ſenting to be the property, even of the moſt meritorious huſ- 
band. It muſt, then, be ungenerous to. wound her modeſ- 
ty by any indecencies of ſpeech upon the occaſion of her 
marriage, An innocent hilaritx may juſtly prevail among 
the company aſſembled at its- celebration, Every friendly 
boſom maſt beat with joy, at the ĩdea of the enlargement of ' 
human happineſs. But double entendres and every ſpecies of 
looke language ſhould be invariably excluded, as 2 an 
| ront 


ſieſſes a greater ſtrare of my eſteem than Miſs 
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ſociety. 


Tue ſubſequent hiſtory of the nuptials ef a young gen- 
tleman of ſentiment and an amiable lady, as contained in 


that ingenious periodical work, TE BARTER, offers it- 


ſelf as a very inſtructive commentary on our ſubje& ; and 
J hope, that it will bave a falutary effect on the mind of. 


every reader. 


« MY favourite nephew Harry had for. ſome time 
' conceived a paſſion for Miſs Cornelia Marchmont, whom 

J eſteem as the abſtract of every mental perfection, and 
every perſonal accompliſhment. He came to me, not long | 


fince, with an- air of the. greateſt tranſport, and inform 


me, that Miſs. Marchmont had bleſſed him with the ac- 
knowledpegment of a reciprocal. eſteem, and that I was the 


perſon, hom the. had pitched upon, to open. a negociation 
between the two families... | | 

As 1 da not know any young - lady exiſting who poſ- 
rchmont; 
nor ever ſaw a perſon ſo immediately calculated to make 


my nephew happy, 1 ſhook: him cordially by the hand, 


wiſhed him joy from the bottom of my heart, and inſtant- 
ly ſet out to my ſiſter, his. mother. Luckily, on my en- 


trance, I found Mr. VMarchmont, Cornelia's father, chatting 


with her. at the parlour fire ; and, as he and I have been 
inti vacquainted for many years, I opened the buſi- 


veſs of -my errand without any ceremony, and this the 


more eſpecially, becauſe I knew neither could have any 
reaſonable; objection to the match. Every thing turned 
out as I expected; both were rejoiced at the affection be- 


eween the young people; and there being no mighty mat- - 
ters to retard the celebration of the nuptials; I thought it 


beſt to make ſhort work of the affair, and accordingly fix- 


ed the wedding at an early day. The propoſition being 


approved by the parent of each, I retired to make Harry 
beppy with the intelligence ; and in purſuance of the agree · 
ment, I ſaw him bleſſed with one of the 


LY 


affront and a ſtain to one of the moſt ſacred inſtitutions of 


;worthieſt as well 
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As I look upon a wedding to be one of the moſt-impore 
tant calls which either of the ſexes have in their whole 
'Fves for the exertion of an extraordinary delicacy, I was 

not a little attentive to the behaviour of my two favourites; 
and it gave me great pleaſure to obſerve, upon the whole, 
that Harry's behaviour was manly, tender, and reſpectful, 
without deviating into that fulſome diſagreeable fondneſs, 
of which even men of the beſt ſenſe are often guilty, when 
they have juſt. obtained the woman of their heart. As to 
Cornelia, I never ſa wa young creature in her ſituation 
conduct herſelf with more propriety : to all the-dignity of 
conſcious virtue, the joined all the .ineffable ſweetneſs of 
an engaging: timidity ; and, though ſhe ſeemed proud of 
the man, whom ſhe had juſt preferred to all the world, 
yet ſhe had too much fenſibility not to feel ſome amiable 
terrors, at ſa. awful an alteration in her circumſtances. © 
« After the performance of the ceremony, at which a 
large company was preſent, Harry judiciouſly propoſed an 
unremitting round of amaſements, which entirely employ- 
ed the attention even of the moſt volatile, and prevented 
the circulation of thoſe indelicate ambiguities, with which 
occaſions of this kind are frequently diſgraced. So that 
our mirth was, as it ought to be, mingled with good ſenſe 
and manners; and of courſe the harmony could be little 
liable to interruption, whilſt that harmony was regulated 
by reaſon and civility. 

« T have been often ſhocked, at the ſolemuization of 2 
marriage, to ſee the ridiculous, I had almoſt faid the prof- 
'ligate, levity with which people have approached the altar 
of the Divine Being, and jeſted with one another at the 
inſtant of ſupplicating à bleſhag from his hand. 

One would imagine, that if che friends of the married 
couple had even no veneration for the Deity, they would 
at leaſt have ſome little mare of politeneſs ; and be actu- 
ated by a tender concern for the ſeelings of the lady, if 
they felt no awe whatſoever in the preſence of their Gos. 
A woman of any ſenfibility, oa her wedding, muſt natur- 
ally be in circumſtances ſufficiently embarraſſed, without 

hearing any illiberal pleaſantries from the company to en- 
» Wh bance . the difficulties of her ſituation. When ay + 
| * 
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Lders, that the 'happincfs or miſery of her life materially 
depends upon the choice which ſhe has then made, ſhe hay 
cauſe enough for terror; and when ſhe conſiders the prix. 
ilege which is ſhortly to be claimed by the object of that 
choice; when ſhe conſiders, that the delicate reſerve, in 
Which ſhe has all her life been brought up, is in an inſtant 
to be ſacriſiced to his inclination; I ſay, when all theſe 
things are conſidered, nothing can be more inſolent, or 
indeed more cruel, than to aggravate her diſtreſs by the 
ice of any improper jocularities. | 
People, I am ſenſible, are ſtramgely attached to old 
cuſtoms ; but every cuſtom ſhould be aboliſhed, which is 
in the leaſt repugnant to reaſon and. civility; on which 
account I flatter myſelf the reader will give a proper at- 
tention to this ſubject, and correct the error of which [ 
have here been ſpeaking, as far as he is able, in the circuit 
of his ac quaintance.. | A: e 
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Domus et placens uxor. Ho R. 
Thy Houſe and pleaſiug Wile, 


H is much to be regretted, that ſo few married perſons 
have their mutual attachment /rengthened, by the lapſe 
of time and the intercourſe of years. Such inſtances, 
however, would not be rare, if thoſe who ſuſtain this in- 
timate relation aimed, through life, to pleaſe, and to cher- 
i and diſplay the gentle virtues which adorn humanity. 
Beauty, youth, or riches, unaccompanied with theſe vir- 
tues, have not the power of preventing thoſe indecent ſal- 
lies of the mind, which, at certain unguarded ſeaſons, too 
ſucceſsfully difplay themſelves, to the extinction of the 
finer feelings of love and friendſhip. 

The huſband and the wife muſt endeayour to appear 
_— amiable, with the ſame ſedulity, which they 
manifeſt to gain the eſteem of others. eir ſituation 
requires mutual condeſcenſions, and a temper, which 
ſhall riſe ſuperior to every paſſion or ſentiment, hoſtile 
to conjugal union. They ſhould eſteem themſelves 
as friends embarked, in one common indiſſoluble inter- 
eſt, on a ſea liable to tempeſts ; through which, how- 
ever, their fragile bark, by mutual unremitted atten- 
tions, may be ſafely conducted to the port of peace. Such 
voyagers will aſhduouſly divide and mitigate the labours 
and fatigues to which adverſe ſtorms expoſe them, and 
joy» with innocent hilarity, and glowing gratitude to 

eaven, the gentler breezes, and enlivening proſpects of 
their paſſage. | | 

We venerate, we readily applaud the hallowed affection 
of ſuch mortals. We prize their company and converſe. 
Every benevolent boſom ſhares their bliſs by ſympathy. 
The language of - ſuch congenial ſouls is more gladdening 
than the ſofteſt _ of muſic to thoſe, who have learnt 

to 
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to © rejoice with them that rejoice.” For readers of this 
generous claſs I have provided a. rich fentimental feaſt in 
an epiſtolary addreſs, written by the celebrated Author of 
Fitzoſborne's Letters, and directed to his CLEORA, on 
the ſixth anniverſary of their nuptials. 


4THOUGH it was not poſſible for me to celebrate with 
you, as uſual, that happy anniverſary which we have ſo 
many reaſons to commemorate ; yet I could not ſuffer ſo 
goyful a feſtival to paſs by me without a thouſand tender 
reflections. I took pleaſure in tracing back that ſtream 
to its riſe, which has coloured all my ſucceeding days 
with happineſs ; as my Cleora, perhaps, was at that very 
inſtant running over in her own mind thoſe many moments 
2 calm ſatisfaction, which ſhe has derived from the fame 
ource. 
“My heart was ſo entirely poſſeſſed with the ſentiments 
which this occaſion ſuggeſted, that I found myſelf raiſed 
into a ſort of poetical enthuſiaſm ; and 1 could not forbeat 
expreſling in verſe, what I have often ſaid in proſe of the 
dear author of my moſt valuable enjoyments. I had a 
view, in the compoſition, to the h ord. It was in 
your favourite grove, which we have ſo often traverſed 


together, that I indulged myſelf in the following rhapſody, 


ODE vox MUSIC. 


AIR I. 0 
<« Thrice has the circling earth, ſwift-pacing, run, 
And thrice again, around the ſun, 


Since firſt the white · robꝰd prieſt, with ſacred band, 
Sweet union! join'd us hand in hand. | 


7 


CHORUS. 


'8 © «All Hades and ey'ry friendly pow'r 
= Approv'd the vow, and bleſs'd the hour. 


RECITA 
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y RECITATIVE.. 
in What tho? in ſilence ſacred Hymen trod, 
of Nar lyre proclaim'd, nor garland crown'd the god: 
On What tho? nor feaſt nor revel dance was there, 
| (Vain pomp of joy the happy well may ſpare ) 
ich Yet Love unſeign d, and conſcious Honour led 
fo The ſpotleſs virgin to the bridal bed; 
ſo Rich, tho? d:/poiÞd of all her little ftore ; 
i For who ſhall ie fair virtue's better dow's ? 
* AIR II. 
2 % Bleſt with ſenſe, with temper bleſt, 
me Wiſdom o'er thy lips preſides; 
Virtue guards thy generous breaſt, 
2 Kindneſs all thy actions guides. 
| | | 
ear AIR III. 
bo « Ey'ry home · felt bliſs is mine, 
* Ev'ry matron: grace is thine ; 
ſed Chaſte deyortment, artleſs mien, 40 gots 
dy. Converſe ſweet, and heart ſerene. * F 


« Sinks my ſoul with gloomy pain? 
See, ſhe ſmiles — tis joy again: 
Swells a paſſign in my brealt ? 
Hark, ſhe ſpeaks! and all is reſt. 


Oft as clouds my paths o'erſpread, 

| (Doubtful where my ſteps ſhould tread} 
She, with judgment's ſteady ray, 
Marks and ſmooths the better way. 


, CHORUS. 


« Chief among ten thouſand ſhe, 
Wortby, facred Hymen ! thee. 


— 
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« Whilſt ſuch are the ſentiments which I entertain of my 
Cledra, can I find myſelf obliged to be thus diſtant from 
her, without the highett regret ? The truth, believe me, 
is; though both the company and the ſcene wherein I am 
engaged are extremely agreeable, yet I find a vacancy in 
my happineſs, which none but you can fill up. Surely 
thoſe who have recommended theſe little ſeparations as 
neceſſary to revive. the languor of the married ſtate, have 
ill underſtood its moſt refined gratiſications: THERE ISC 
NO SATIETY IN THE MUTUAL EXCHANGE OF TENDER 


OFFICES. | 


There ſeems to have been a time, when a happineſs of 
this kind was conſidered as the higheſt glory, as well as 
the ſupreme bliſs of human life. I remember, when I 
was in Italy, to have ſeen ſeveral conjugal inſcriptions up- 
on the ſepulchral monuments of ancient Rome, which, 
inſtead of running out into a pompous panegyric upon the 
virtues of the deceaſed, mentioned fingly, as the molt ſig- 
nificant of encomiums, how many years the parties had 
lived together in full and uninterrupted harmony. The 
Romans, indeed, in this, as in many other inſtances, af- 
ford the moſt remarkable examples; and it is an ob- 
ſervation of one of their writers, that, notwithſtanding di- 
vorces might very eaſily be obtained among them, their re- 
public had ſubſiſted many centuries before there was a ſingle 
inſtance of that privilege ever having been exerted. 

Thus you ſee, my Cleora, however unfaſhionable I may 
appear in the preſent generation, I fight have been kept in 
countenance in a former,and by thoſe too, who had as much 
true gallantry and good ſenſe as one uſually meets with in 
this. But affections which are founded in truth and na- 
ture ſtand not in need of precedent to ſupport them; and 
I eſteem it my honour no leſs than my happineſs, that 


I am, &c.“ 


To this epiſtle of the amiable Melmoth, I ſhall ſubjoin 
a ſhort account, taken from the Scots Magazine of 1768, 
- of an attachment uncommonly tender, between the Biſhop 
of Lucon in France, who flouriſhed about the middle of 
the preſent century, and a Madame de Rouvraie. Though 
the laws of the Romiſh church forbad their marriage, 


yet 
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yet the hiſtory of their affection may be viewed as con- 
genial with the Bading fentiments of this Number; and 
2s preſenting a bright pattern of pure conſtant love to 
perſons, who find no impediment to the moſt intimate 
relation. 5 


« THE biſhopric of Lugon is near Rochfort, and one. 
of thoſe, which, being diſtant from the metropolis, may 


be called a rich one, as, in proportioa to the revenue, all 


proviſion is ſo amazingly cheap. I take the liberty to 
mention this as my reaſon why his Lordſhip: was able to 
do ſuch munificent acts in his life-time. _ 1 

« From his taking the gown he had a ſincere affection for 
Madame de Rouvraie, who was of a very noble family, 
but one among the almoſt innumerable inſtances in France, 
of high blood, without the proper means to ſupport it. 

« The Abbe Didoyard, though with no income at firſt, 
but what his genius and abilities, joined to uncommon in- 
duſtry, could produce, ever ſupported her as à gentle- 
woman. He taught muſic, to ſing, to paint in crayons 
and water-colours, beſide giving lectures in the different 
ſciences; and all to repleniſh the purſe of Madame de 
Rouvraie. | 2 

„He now obtained an advancement in the church; the 
of courſe advanced with him: but he took care always: 
to board her in ſuch pious and regular families, that envy 
ſelf (and that quickeſt of all, the envy of her own ſex) 
never could fix a ſtain. on his or her character. | 

« By the various great offers, which ſhe often refuſed, 
it is viſible ſhe preferred the Abbe, and his celeſtial qual. 
ities, to all earthly ones; and ſhe would give it for a tea, 
foo why ſhe did not engage in that ſtate, that there was 
but one Didoyard in the world, and he was married to- 
Cuxisr. Find me a ſecond not ſo engaged,” faid 
ſhe, * and I will enter into matrimony with him imme- 
diately.“ 

His merits being now promulgated, he was made a 
chanoine of the cathedral —S of Anjers; capital of the 


province of Anjou; thence dean of Nantz, whence he 
Was rcmored to the biſhopric of Lugon. Grown now 
. le E 2 2 independent, 
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independent, and having early declared that he was an 
enemy to tranſlations, he ſet himſelf dowa quietly on this 
proviſion ; and Madame de Rouvraie appeared with that 
rank and luſtre her merits ſo well deſerved. 

He built an elegant ſeat for her within a league of his 
palace, and fixed it in the middle of a ſpacious park. No 
gardens were more elegant than thoſe of Mont-Garnel (for 
that was the name of the ſeat) ; and her grottos, her caf- 
cades, her fountains were the topic of every converſation. 

« His viſits were always in open day, attended by 
chaplains and other ſafe evidence; nor would he ever be 
alone with her, though in broad ſun-ſhine. By ſuch 
means he quenched every ſpark of malice, the moment it 
was ſtruck with a view to light up the flame of perſecu- 
tion. But their chief pleaſure conſiſted in mutual letters, 
many of which were publiſhed in Paris. 

« Though theſe lovers were not ſeparated like Eloiſa 
and Abelard, yet may ſome part of their diſtreſſes be imag - 
ined the fame. He could not marry ; ſhe would not, in 
ſpite of all his ſolicitations ; having often declared to her 


in the tendereſt hours, that he could equally love and 


vide for her children, as if they were his own; 
ſaying, © that was the end ſhe was ordained for, and 
hoped (when he was jocular) ſhe would not depart with- 
out her errand.” | 
« A few months before the unfortunate expedition to 
Rochfort, the Biſhop died, and many of the Engliſh officers, 
then priſoners, were witneſſes of the univerſal grief which 
all over that country, for the loſs of the moſt pious 
kriſtian, ſincere friend, good paſtor, and fine gentleman 
that ever France, or any other country, has produced. 
« Tn his cabinet was found this letter, which is offered 
as a ample of their uncommonly affectionate ones. | 


«To Mavane DE Rovvaais. | 


© Nor TO BE OPENED TILL AFTER MY DEATH. 


« I BEG, Madame de Rouvraie, that in regard of the 
tender friendſhip, which has ſubſiſted ſo many years be- 
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tween us, even in the hour of my death, that you will 
grant me my laſt deſires. You will find actions 
in this cabinet: and, be they more or leſs, when J die, 
the uſe for which I deſign them, is, (my debts firſt paid) 
that you, Madame de Rouvraie, will accept of all the poor 
remainder, as a-proof, though a ſmall one, of the laſt af- 
fection of my heart. At the ſame time I requeſt you 
not to grieve immoderately at the loſs of the ſincereſt 
friend that ever exiſted ; and yet not worthy of a friend 
like you. | 
« No one knows of this bequeſt ; and I beg it may 
ever remain concealed. 
Yours, in the very hour of death, 
as he was through life, 
Tux Bis nor or Lugox.” 


As he had built her ſuch an 


retreat in the 


neighbourhood, he ſhewed his tender reſpe& for her, by 


deſiring to be buried at a convent ſome hundred miles from 
Lugon, where he had originally been a member; leſt, 
being depoſited under the eyes of Madame de Rouvraie, 
it might awaken thoſe feelings, which, by his laſt letter, 
he ſeems to wiſh that ſhe would feel no longer. | 

Yet ſuch is the nature of grief, that there is an ava- 
rice in hoarding it ; for in one of her private apartments 
ſhe had the effigy of her dear d lord in wax; 
dreſſed as he was wont to be in life ; and being like the 
layman at a painters, the arms and legs were made to 
move; ſo that fhe could fix it in any attitude, which ſhe 
daily did, and retired from company at ſet hours, ſtill to 
live with the biſhop of Lugon, though dead to all the 
world but his affeRtionate Mapame ve Rovyrart. 


the 
be- 
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Number XXIV. 


Our thoughtleſs ſex is caught by outward form, 
And empty noiſe, and loves iticl{ iu man. DRYDEN; 


A MONG all thoſe paſhons, to which the frailty and 

weakneſs of man ſubje& him, there is not any that 
extends ſuch a boundleſs and deſpotic empire over the 
whole ſpecies as that of Love. The meek, the mild, and 
the humble are ſtrangers to envy, anger, and ambition ; but. 
neither the malicious, the choleric, or the proud can ſay, 
their hearts have been always free from the power of love. 
This has ſubdued the exalted minds of the mot aſpiring: 
tyrants, and has melted the moit ſanguine complexion into 
an effeminate ſoftneſs. An undaunted hero has been 
known to tremble, when he approached the fair; and the 
mighty Hercules let fall his club at a woman's feet. The 
fcholar, the ſtateſman, and the ſoldier have all. been luy- 
ers; and the moſt ignorant ſwain has neglected both * 
flocks and pipe to woo Daphne or Sylvia. 

But though love be a paſſion thus common to all, yet 
how widely do its votaries differ in their manner of addreſs! 
The pleaſing enjoyment of the admired object is what they 


all purfue ; and yet few agree in the ſame methods of 


obtaining their ends, or accompliſhing their deſires. Eve- 
ry lover has his particular whim, and each reſolves. to _ 
tow his own way. 
But of all the arts which have been practiſed by the 

men on the other ſex, 1 have not obſerved: any kind of 
addreſs, which has been ſo generally fucceſsful as flattery, 
Whether it be, that, by making a woman in love with 

- herſelf, you thereby engage her to love the perſon who 
- makes her ſo; (as, who would not be fond of the cauſe 
which produces ſo agrecavle an effect?) or whether her 
partiality and ſelf. love does the more readily induce her 
to believe, that all the praiſe given is really due to her 
merit; or whatever other reaſon may be afſigned for this 
|  weakncſs; 
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weakneſs ; I ſhall not now inquire. This, like a ſubtle 
poiſon, inſinuates itſelf almoſt into every female. Like a 
delicious cordial, it meets with an- acceptance and appro- 
bation too univerſal ; whilſt. fincerity and plain-deal- 
ing are treated as nauſeous and diſguſtful phyſic. 


It may perhaps be faid, that we love the treaſon, and- 
yet hate the traitor. But ſhe muſt be a woman of uncom- 
mon virtues and qualifications, who can ſo nicely diſtin- 


guich between the gift, and the giver, as to- refuſe the one, 
and yet receive the other. Few of the ſex think flattery a 


vice, and therefore they cannot be perſuaded to diſlike a 


lover for being a courtier. Though they may be con- 


ſcious of fome of their own imperfections, yet if their ad- 


mirers be not quick-ſighted enough to diſcern them, they 
are willing to impute their blindneſs to their love, nay, 


though ſome defects be grofoly viſible even to the lover; 


yet it he will compliment his miſtreſs with that which ſhe 


really wants, I dare appeal to the whole ſex, whether, in 


many inſtances, ſuch ineenſe or the offerer of it be one jot 
nearer the loſing of their favour, and whether they are not 


too generally delighted with both the deluſion and the de- 


ceiver. But if they really believe themſelves as amiable as the 
flatterer repreſents them, then, in point of gratitude they 


conclude themſelves obliged to think kindly of their bene- 


factor. I ſhall canclude this paper with a ſtory, ,which L 
know to be fact. | 


Miſs Witwou'd was a young gentlewoman of good ex- 


traction, and an handſome fortune. She was-exattly ſhap- 


ed, and very pretty, She dreſſed and danced- genteely, 


and ſung ſweetly. But notwithſtanding theſe advantages, 


ſhe had a predominant artachment to the-reputation of a- 


wit. She fancied that ſhe had as much wie as ſhe wanted, 
(though indeed ſhe wanted more than ever ſhe will have) 
and this conceit made her fond of ſcribbling and ſhewing 
her follies that way, as taking great delight in applauſe, 

My friend Meanwell is a gentleman Gf good ſenſe and a 
ſound judgment: he is a profeſſed eneniy to flattery, and is of 
opinion, that to commend without juſt grounds, js to rob the 
meritorious of that, which only of right belongs to them. He 
lays, a compliment is a mediſh liz ; and declares, —_— 

wo 


— 
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would not be guilty of ſo much baſeneſs as to cry up a beauti- 
ful fool for wit, not even in her own hearing, though he were 

; ſure: to have his falſehood rewarded by the enjoyment of 
his miltrefs. Unmerited applauſe is to him an argument: 
of want of judgment, or of inſincerity; and he reſolves, 
that he will never attempt to eſtabliſh another's reputation. - 
at the expenſe of his own. With thefe honelt uſeleſs 
qualities. he has made long but fruitleſs courtſhip to. young 
Miſs Witwou'd. 

Ned Courily is a new but violent pretender to the ſame 
lady. Ned is a ſhallow well-dreſſed coxcomb. He was. 
bred genteely, and is of a graceful and confident behaviour, 
tempered with civility. The ſhallow thing can wait at a. 
diſtance, look at her, and then with a ſmile approach her, 
and fay— You. are divinely pretty.“ He is alfo remark- 
ably happy in particular diſcoveries ; and whenever he 
renews a viſit to. his miſtreſs, ſhe is ſure to be preſented. 
with ſome additional charm, which would forever have lain 
concealed, had not Ned moſt luckily have explored it. 
Ned quickly perceived Miſs Witwou'd's weak fide, and 
| y watched all opportunities of making his advan- 

tage of it. Miſs grows enamoured of Ned's company,. 
and begins to deſpiſe Meanwell as an unpoliſhed clown. 
She likes Ned as: ſhe likes her glaſs, and for. the ſame rea- 
ſan, that it always ſhews her her beauties; and ſhe takes as 
much pleaſure in hearing him, injudiciouſſy as he does it, 
give her alſo. the beauties of her mind, as ſhe does to ſee 
the glaſs reflect thoſe of her body. One evening, lately, 
Meanwell had the honour of ſupping with her. The 
cloth being taken away, ſhe delivered him a copy of verſes, 
which ſhe ſaid had been the product of her leiſure hours, 
and defired the opinion of ſo good a judge. My friend had 
the patience to read them twice over, found nothing extra- 
ordinary in them, and ſmilingly returned them with a ſilent 
bow. He was juſt about to ſpeak his. mind impartially, 
when in came Ned Courtly. He peruſed and Nang 
them over in a ſeeming rapture; looked at the lady, and 
then at the paper, for almoſt half an hour, in full admira- 
tion; and then, with a better air than ever critic ſpoke, he 
pronounced, that the author of thoſe verſes had Congreve 3 
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wit, and Waller's ſoftneſs, and that there was nothing ſo 
completely perfect in all their works. 

Ihe conſequence was, Meanwell was diſcarded, becauſe 
he would be rigidly honeſt in trifles ; and Ned made his 
miſtreſs his wife, becauſe, in ſpite of nature, he allowed 
her to be a poeteſs; or perhaps very juſtly, becauſe he re- 
ally thinks her ſo. "WY 
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trude, becauſe the delicacy of your preſent ſituation de- 


who ſolicited your hand without being able to influence 


© It has often been remarked, that a heart is much eaſier 
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Number XXV. 


T O my female readers, particularly to thoſe who are 
juſt entering, or have'newly entered, into the conjugal 
fate, pete wr the peruſal of a letter addreſſed by a 
dy to her young friend, upon her marriage. 


« I ADDRESS myſelf ſingly to you, my dear Ger- 


mands my ſerious attention, and calls up all my tenderneſs. 

« I am inexpreſſibly pleaſed, to find you have made 
choice of ſo worthy a man as Mr. Fitzgerald and that 
your parents approve the object of your ſelection. I think 
you have acted like a woman of fenſe and prudence, and I 
make no doubt, but yd will preſerve the ſame propriety of 
conduct when a wife, as has evidently characterized you 
whilſt fingle. I admire that real delicacy, which impelled 
you to give an immediate diſmiſſion to all thoſe pretenders, 


your heart in their favour. There canhot be a more deſ- : 
picãble paſſion, than that inſatiable thirſt for admiration, ! 
which leads a woman to encourage indiſcriminately the I 
forward advances of every coxcomb, who ſhall pay her the Nr 
incenſe of flattery ; and to be continually ſpreading her n 
lures to attradt adulation, however in her heart ſhe may Wt! 
deſpiſe the perſon who offers it. | 

« T am ſenſible my dear Gertrude will pardon me, if, Ip. 
anxious for her future happineſs, I venture to give her my Wtc 
advice and vpinion for the preſeryation of her felicity in 
the married ſtate. 


gained than kept ; and, believe me, it is a very judicious 
obſervation. There requires more care, attention, and ſoli- 
citude, from the wife to the huſband, than from the miſtreſs 
to the adoring lover. The lover being but ſeldom with 
you, ſees you only in part. It is natural to fu you 
would neither appear before him in a ſlatternly dreſs, or with 

a a peeviſh 
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a peeviſh aſpect. Your clothes will be always put on with 
neatneſs, and your face dreſſed in ſmiles. On the con- 
trary, the huſband, being always in your company, has an 
opportunity of diſcovering every little defect or blemiſh in 
your perſon, manners, or diſpoſition ; and the chief ſtudy - 
re ¶ of a wife ſhould be, to guard againſt every thing that might 
al Wl create diſtaſte, or excite diſguſt. | 
2 In the firſt place, let me recommend a moſt ſerupu- 
lous regard to delicacy and neatneſs. Many young women 
fooliſhly imagine, as ſoon as they are married, they have a 
r- right to underſtand and laugh at an indelicate alluſion. 
e- But from this fault the native purity of your mind will, I am 
's. ¶ certain, preſerve you; fince nothing but extreme ignorance 
de or levity could lead any woman to liſten, with apparent 
at pleaſure, to an improper tale, or ill-· timed jeſt. There are 
nk Wl too many men, yea, even among thoſe who call themſelves 
I WW gentlemen; who will not ſeruple to ſhock a woman's ears 
of with converſation of this kind. But the look of marked 
ou Wl difapprobation and filent contempt, will never fail to ſilence 
ed them, unleſs they are either brutes or fools ; and to ſuch 
rs, chere is no fear of your being expoſed. | 
ce The next thing is, neatneſs in your perſon and dreſs, 
eſ- WW and an equanimity of temper, to be preſerved towards your 
on, Wl buſband, and your ſervants. Nothing degrades a gentle- 
the woman more, than her ſuffering her temper to be ſo far 
the Wl ruffled, as to uſe improper language to her dependants 
her nor can any thing be more diſguſting to a man of ſenſe, 
ay chan to ſee his wife give way to ſudden ſtarts of paſhon. 
« To every friend and relation of your huſband; ſhew a 
if, ¶ polite attention, and marked preference. Shew him, that 
my to be related to, or eſteemed by him, is a fufficient claim 
in N upon your regard. Whatever be his errors, confine the 
knowledge of them to your own boſom ; and endeavour, 
by the mildeſt perſuaſions, to lead him to the path of recti- 
tude. Diſcretion muſt direct you as to the proper ſeaſon 


ſoli- to offer your advice and opinions; ſince men in general 
reſs are ſo tenacious of their prerpgative, that they ſtart from 
with Nerery thing, which has the leaſt appearance of control or 
you Noppoſition. If he ſhould be fond of company, diſſipation, 


and expenſive amuſements, be it your ſtudy to detach his 
L mind 


2 
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Mind from thoſe i, by endeavouring to render + his 
home delightful. Let your face be ever arrayed in ſmiles 
at his approach; form a ſociety of thoſe he loves and eſ- 
teems moſt ; exert your. various abilities to charm and en- 
tertain him; and believe me, he who conſjantly meets 
cheerfulneſs and ſmiles at home, will ſeldom. wiſh to ſeek 
abroad for pleaſure. 


Above all things never ſuffer any perſon. to-ſpeak diſ- 


reſpectfully of him in your pars and guard your heart 
from 'the -lealt approach of jealouſy. Should there even 


.be occaſion for ſu picion, be carefyl.not to let him ſee o 


have diſcovered his diſhonourable conduct, and never ſuffer 
any one, more eſpecially a man, to hear you complain. 
„Avoid reproaches. They, in general,,iocreafe rather 
than alleviate the diſtreſs. :1f patient ſuffering and the mild 
remonſtrance of an affliged uncomplaining ſpirit, will not 


work a reformation, .reproach and diſcontent never will. 


& You mult.not be above attending to his. intereſt, ſo far 
as may lead you to inſpect the expenſes of your family. 
Let your ,own expenſes be regulated by prudence void of 
parſimony, and ſuffer not a paſuon for finery, and a wiſh to 
eclipſe your acquaintances, prompt you to overſtep your in- 
come, or deprive you of the inexpreſſible pleaſure of reliev- 
ing indigent merit. 

.. * There is one more cireumſtance I muſt mention, al- 
though a thorough Knowledge of your diſpoſition renders 
it almoſt unneceſſary ; yet I have ſeen ſo many couples 
made inexpreſũbly miſerable-by it, that I cannot reſiſt my 


_ inclination to warn you of ſo dangerous a conduct. Never 


permit any man, however clothed with the maſk of friend- 
thip, to treat you with familiarity, There are many free- 
doms, which to a girl may be perfectly innocent, and yet 


| Become crimes when offered to, or received = a married 


woman. A married woman ſhould never ſuffer a man to 
entertain her in a ſtrain of pallantry. A. preſſure of the 
hand is an affront, and an attempt at a ſalute (except where 
the nearneſs of the relation authoriſes ſuch a liberty) is, 


and ſhould be reſented as an inſult. 


- There is a decent gravity of manner that will at once ex 
eite admiration and reſpe$, and yet exclude all imprope 
familiarity 
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familiarity ; nor can any thing be more ridiculous, than to 
ſee the miſtreſs of a family, perhaps the mother of four or 
five children, affeQing a giddy flirting carriage, that would 
be hardly excuſable in a girl of ſixteen. © It may, in ſome 
inſtances, proceed from an innocent gaiety of heart; but it 
hardly ever fails of degenerating into levity and ĩimprudence; 
always lays a woman open to inſult, of which ſhe cannot 
eomplain, becauſe ſhe evidently invited it; and too often 
ends in the total loſs of honour, happineſs, and reputation. 
Be cheerful, condeſcending, and polite to all; but let there 
ever be that dignity in your manner, which may keep im- 
pertinent fools, or deſigning villains-*at'a proper diſtance. 

Pardon the length of this epiltle, arid believe it proceeds 
from a friend who loves you. Remember me affeQionate- 
ly to your dear ſiſters. Adieu. May every bleſkog be 


your portion here and hereafter 
MENTORIA.“ 
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Number XXVI. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


te ＋ HE news that you were ſafe in bed, and mother to a 


daughter, my dear Gertrude, does, believe me, give 
as much ſatisfaction to my heart, as any ſublunary pleaſure 
poſſibly can. I cannot, therefore, refiſt the deſire I now 
feel of addreſſing you, in regard to this dear, this precious 
little charge, with which it has pleaſed Heaven to intruſt 
ou. May it ever be impreſſed on your mind, that the 
future happineſs, or miſery of this child depends greatly, 
on the treatment ſhe receives during her puerile years! 

Let not a too. great fondneſs prompt you, by extreme 
indulgence, to enervate the faculties, of her ſoul, or 
her diſpoſition, and thus render her totally unfit to bear 
the many inconveniencies and croſſes, ſhe muſt neceſſarily 
meet with in her paſſage through life. On the contrary, 
do not, by an ill-judged ſeverity, drive her to mean ſubter- 
fuges, falſchoods and deceit, through fear of your anger, 
Many an amiable girl has been totally ruined by ſuch treat- 
ment; it leads them to fear, but not love their parents; it 
prompts them to make companions of their ſeryants ; and 
often ends in the perverſion of their principles. 

Teach her to fear to diſoblige you; but let it be through 
fear of loſing your affection, not from the apprehenſion of 
puniſhment. Do not be too anxious to have your child 

raiſed for an early progreſs in her education; a young 
mind ſhould not be loaded, it ſpoils the memory, and oft- 
en occaſions a diſlike to ſtudy in more advanced life; be- 
fides, children accuſtomed to hear themſelves commended, 
are apt to think themſelves ſufficiently wiſe and accom- 
pliſhed, before their education is well begun. 

« Do not encourage in her a love of finery, or ſuffer her to 
be told ſhe is handſome ; they will both be very pernicious 
to her future tranquillity. | s. Fi 

There 


* 
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There is one thing, which parents are very apt, not on- 
ly to do themſelves, but to ſuffer their ſervants to do the 

me, that is, when any little maſter viſits at the houſe _ 
nearly of Miſs's age, ſhe is told, that he is her little huſ- 
band, and that ſhe muſt hold up her head and behave like 
2 woman, or ſhe will never be married. Thus is the idea 
of love and lovers introduced into her little heart, before 
ſhe is capable of underſtanding what the word means. 
This is, to me, the moſt fooliſh conduct in the world, and 
nothing would offend me ſo ſoon, as having ſuch ridiculous 
things faid to any child, in whoſe education and future 
ptoſpects I was at all concerned. Teach her the differ- 
ence between right and wrong ; and convince her reaſon, 
by pointing out the real way to promote her own happi- 
neſs, and merit the regard and eſteem of her friends. 

Do not introduce your girl too early into public cir- 
cles, it will give her a taſte for diſſipation, In proper 
time- let her partake, in- moderation, of all the innocent 
amuſements of the metropolis, ſo as to prevent the bad ef- 
fects of curioſity ungratified ; but at the ſame time accuſ- 
tom her to find reſources within herſelf, which may, at all 
times, enable her to baniſh that monſter ZEnnui.- 

& 'Truſt not the cultivation of her mental faculties, or - 
the forming of her moral character, to any one but - 
yourſelf. As ſhe advances towards womanhood, make 
her your friend and companion : let the diſtance between 
mother and daughter be forgotten; and, by treating her 
with a degree of confidence, encourage her, to make your 
boſom the repoſitory of all her ſecrets, and be ready to ap- 
ply to your better judgment to direct all her actions. 

&« I am certain, there would not be half the imprudencies 
committed by girls in general, if they were not kept at 
ſuch an — 4 diſtance by their mothers; that, fearing 
either ridicule or reproof, they dare not intruſt them with 
their little plans and diſappointments. Relying, therefore, 
on the advice of ſome one as inexperienced as themſelves, 
or to the ſuggeſtions of their o ſimple hearts, they in- 
volve themſelves in troubles, which endanger their peace 
of mind, and ruin their reputation : but ſo it will ever be, 
whilſt mothers 1 4 they have ever been girls themſelves, 

| 2 and 
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and make no allowance for the volatility of youth, and 
the innocent impulſes of a heart unburthened by the cares 
of the world. | | 
There is yet another ſubject, which dwells ſtill nearer 
my heart, the neceſſity of giving your child a proper ſenſe 
of the high advantages of early piety. Example, my dear 
friend, muſt accompany and enforce your rational, ſcriptural 
inſtructions, muſt teach her the true principles of the Chriſ- 
tian Religion. Let her ſee you in the act of devotion : 
let her curioſity be awakened, and then, as you anſwer her 
queſtions, endeavour to lead her by degrees to love, adore 
and worſhip the Almighty Giver of all good. Convince 
her of her dependence on his bounty for food, raiment, 


and all the bleſſings of life. Teach her to place her whole 


confidence in his mercy, to receive even the ſmalleſt bleſſ- 
ing with gratitude, and to bow under the heavieſt affliction 
with patience and humility. 

« But above all things, mind that your example does 
not contradicꝭ your precept. What confidence can a child 
place in the religion of its parent, when the parent lives in 
direct oppoſition to the precepts of that religion? 

“Our duty is plainly marked, and fo eaſy, that, when 
we do not perform it, we take more pains to court miſery, 
than would ſuffice to make us truly happy. What can be 
more eaſily comprehended, even by the meaneſt un- 
derſtanding ! Do juſtly, love mercy, and walk humbly.” 
Love thy Creator above all things, and thy neighbour as 


thyſelf.” “ Forgive, as you hope to be forgiven.“ And 


remember, that © with the ſame meaſure you mete, the 
like ſhall be given you again.“ | 

« God preſerve and bleſs you! May peace reign in 
your heart, and true piety direct your actions! May you 
ſo paſs through this tranſitory life, as not to dread the ap- 
— of the meſſenger, who ſhall convey you to eternal 
relt ! 568 | | | 

And when, at laſt, Death ſhall your frame deſtroy, 

Die by ſome ſudden ecſtacy of joy; 
Peaceful ſleep out the ſabbath of the tomb, 
And wake to raptures in à liſe to come! 


F 
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Let us ſcan 

The coward inſults of that ryrant man. 

Self-prais'd, and graſping at deſpotic pow'r, 

He looks on flav'ry as the female dow'r ; 

To nature's boon aſcribes what force has giv'n, g | 

And uſurpation deems the gift of Heav'n. ; | 
ANON. 


—— — H 


T has often been a ſolid grief to me, when I have re- 
flected on this glorious nation, which is the ſcene of ; 
public happineſs and liberty, that there are ſtill crowds of 
private tyrants, againſt whom there neither is any law in 
being, nor can there be invented any by the wit of man. 
Theſe cruel men are ill-natured huſbands. 

Srrvi was neither in fortune, birth or education below 
the gentleman whom ſhe has married. Her perſon, her 
age, and her character, are alſo ſuch as he can make no 
exception to. But ſo it is, that from the moment the 
marriage ceremony was over, the obſequiouſneſs of a lover 
, was turned into the haughtineſs of a maſter. All the kind 
a endearments which ſhe uſes to pleaſe him, are at beſt but 
1 ſo many inſtances of her duty. This inſolence takes away 
> | I that ſecret ſatisfaction, which does not only excite to vir- 
tue, but alſo rewards it. It abates the fire of a free and 
gm love, and imbitters all the pleaſures of a ſocial 

e. a 

An affliction of this ſort is the greateſt that can happen 
in human life; and 1 know but one conſolation in it (if 
that be a conſolation) that the calamity is a pretty general 
one. There is nothing ſo common as for men to enter 


into marriage, without ſo much as expecting to be happy 
in it. They ſeem to propoſe to — a few holidays 


in the beginning of it; after which they are to return at | 
W 1 
| Wy 
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know, to conſtant miſery and uneaſineſs. From this falſe 
_ ſenſe of the ſtate they are going into, proceeds the imme · 
diate coldneſs and - indifference, . or hatred and averſion, - 
which attend. ordinary marriages, or rather bargains to 


cohabit. 


The humour of affecting a ſuperior carriage, generally 


riſes from a falſe notion of the weakneſs of a female un- 


derſtanding in general, or an ' oyer-weening opinion that 


we nave of our own': for when it proceeds from a natural 
ruggedneſs and brutality of temper, it is altogether incor- 
rigible, and not to be amended by admonition. Sir Frxan- 
cis Bacon, as I remember, lays it down as a maxim, 


that no marriage can be happy, in which the wife has no - 


opinion of her huſband's wiſdom ; but without offence to 
ſo great an authority, I may venture to ſay, that a ſullen 
wile man is as bad as a good-natured fool. Knowledge, 
ſoftened with complacency and good breeding, will make 
a man equally beloved and reſpected; but when joined 
with a ſevere, diſtant and unſociable temper, it creates 
rather fear than love. | | 

PLixy, one of the greateſt as well as the moſt learned 
men, was alſo one of the beſt huſbands in the whole Ro- 


man empire. The following letters were written by him 


to his wife CAaLPHURNA, at a time when ſhe was at a 
diſtance from him, and are full of conjugal tenderneſs. 


' PLINY Y CALPHURNIA. 


NEVER was buſinefs more uneaſy to me, than when 

it prevented me not only from attending, but following 
ou into Campania, As at all times, ſo particularly now, 
I with to be with you, that 1 may be a witneſs what pro- 
greſs you make in the recovery of your ſtrength, and how 
the tranquillity, the amuſements, and plenty of that charm- 
ing country agrees with you. Were you in perfe health, 
yet I could ill ſupport your abſence; for, even a moment's 


- uncertainty of the welfare of thoſe we tenderly love, is a 


fituation of . mind infinitely painful : but at preſent your 
ſickneſs conſpires with your abſence to perplex me with a 
thouſand diſquietudes. I fear every thing that can befal 

[ro : vou, 
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you, and, as is uſual with all under the ſame-anxious ap- 
prehenſions, ſuſpect molt, what I molt dread. Let me 
conjure you then to prevent my ſolicitude by writing to 
me every day, and even twice a day: I ſhall be more 
eaſy, at leaſt whilſt I am reading your letters; though all 
my _ will again return the moment I have peruſed them. 
Fare wel. 


Second LETTER. 
| YOU kindly tell me, my abſence very ſenſibly affect 


you, and that your only conſolation is in converſing with 
my works, which you frequently ſubſtitute in my place by 
your ſide. How agreeable is it to me to know, that you 
thus with for my company, and ſupport yourſelf under the 
want of it by theſe conſolations! In return, I entertain 
myſelf with reading over your letters again and again, and 


am continually taking them up, as if I had but juſt then 


received them; but alas! they only ſerve to make me 
more ſtrongly regret your abſence ; for, how amiable mult. 
ber converfation be, whoſe letters have ſo many charms !- 
Let me receive them, however, as often as poſhble, not- 
withſtanding there is always ſome mixture of pain in the 
pleaſure they afford me, as they render me the more ſenſi- 
ble of the loſs I ſuffer, by my abſence. Farewel. 


| Trizd LeTTER. 


ET is incredible how impatiently I wiſh for your return: 
ſuch is the tenderneſs of my affection for you, and ſo un- 
accuſtomed am I to a ſeparation ! I lie awake the greateſt 
part of the night- thinking of you, and (to uſe a very com- 
mon, but very true expreſſion) my feet carry me of their 
own accord to your apartment, at thoſe hours I uſed to 
viſit you; but not finding you. there, I return with as 
much forrow and diſappointment as an excluded lover. 
The only intermiſſion my anxiety knows, is, when I am 
engaged at the bar, and in the cauſes of my friends. 
Judge then how wretched muſt his life be, who finds na. 
— bet in buſineſs ; no conſolation but in à crowd. 

arew 
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29 peciora junta fide. 


Bag 


Ovip, TzisrT. - 


Breaſts that with ſympathiſing ardour glow'd, 
And holy friendſhip ſuch as Theſcus vow'd.- 
ANON, 


| ROFANE wits; inſtead of correcting the vices of 


the age, do all they can to inflame them. Mar- 


riage has been one of the common topics of ridicule'in which 


every ſtage· ſcribbler hath found his account; for whenever 
there is an occaſion for a chap, an impertinen: jeſt upon 
matrimony is ſure to raiſe it. 
in conſequence, been looked upon as a clown; and a good 
wife as a domeſtic animal, unfit for the company or con- 
verſation of the beau monde, In ſhort, ſeparate beds, ſi- 
lent tables, and folitary homes, have been introduced, more 

rticularly in the European world, by your men of wit 
and pleaſure of the age. W 


As I always mean to ſtem the torrents of prejudice and 
vice, I ſhall take particular care to put an honeſt father of - 
a family in countenance, and endeavour to remove all the 


evils out of that ſtate of life, which is either the moſt hap- 
or the moſt miſerable, in which a man can be placed. 


man of the greateſt genius, as well as of the firſt qualit 

of his age, did not think-it below him; to be a kind hut- 
band, and to treat his wife as a friend, companion, and 
counſelor. 


was: one of the moſt diſtingmiſhed characters in the Roman 
republic, and hath written a whole book of letters to his 
wife. They are full of that beautiful fimplicity which is 
altogether natural, and is the diſtinguiſhing character of the 
beſt ancient writers. The author of whom I ſpeak is 
Gicrno ; who, in the following paſſages I have taken out 


-- 


A kind huſband hath, . 


have ſhewn in my laſt paper, that Ptiny, who was a 


I ſhall give the like inftance of another, who- 
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of his letters, as tranſlated by WiLL1am Meruorn, EQ. 
ſhews, that he did not think it inconſiſtent with the polite- 
me!s of his manners, or the greatneſs of his wiſdom, to 
ſtaad upon record in his domeſtic character. 


CICERO ο TERENTTA, 2 my dearefl TULLIA, 
and to my SON. | 


IF you do not hear from me ſo frequently as you 
might, it is becauſe I can neither write to you, nor read 
your letters, without-falling into a greater paſſion of tears 
than I am able to ſupport : for though I am at all times 
indeed completely -miſcrable, yet I feel my misfortunes 
with a particular ' ſenſibility upon thoſe tender occaſions.* 

Oh! that I had been more indifferent to life] Our days 
would then have been, if not wholly unacquainted with 
ſorrow, yet by no means thus wretched. —Ah ! my dear- 
eſt T&&ENT14, if we are utterly and farever abandoned by 
thoſe gods, whom you have ſo.religioully adored, and by 
thoſe. men, whom I have ſo faithfully ſerved ; let me ſee 
you as ſoon as poſſible, that I may have the ſatisfaction of 
breathing out my laſt departing ſigh in your arms. 

And now, my TezenTiA, thus wretched and ruined 
as T am, can T entreat you under all that weight of pain 
and ſorrow with which, I too well know, you are qppreſſ- 
ed, can I entreat you to be the partner and companion of 
my exile? But muſt I then be left without you? I 
know not how to reconcile myſelf to that hard condition; 
, unleſs your preſence at Rome may be a mean of forward- 
5 ing my return: H any hopes of that kind ſhould indeed 
4 ſubſiſt. But ſhould there, as I f: dly ſuſpect, be abſolute- 
1 Jy none; come to me, I conjure you, if it be poſſible: 
0 
n 


for never can I think myſelf completely ruined, whilſt I 
ſhall enjoy my TzztxT14's company. But how will my 
deareſt daughter Aiſpoſe of herſe}f? A queſtion which 


e you yourſelves muſt conſider: for as to my own part, I 
am utterly at a loſs what to adviſe. At all events, how- 


ever, that dear unhappy girl muſt not take any meaſure, 
. that 


7, * Theſe letters were written during his exile by the influence 
f is malignant adverſary, Czopius. 
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Sa may injure her conjugal repoſe, or affect her in the 
inion of the world. As for my ſon—let me not at 
leaſt be deprived of the conſolation of folding him forever 
in my arms. But 1 muſt lay down my pen a few mo- 
ments: my tears flow too faſt to ſuffer me to proceed. 

Let me conjure you to bear up under the preſſure of 
our afflictions with as much reſolution as poſſible. Re- 
member, that my days have all been honourable ; and 
that I now ſuffer, not for my crimes, but my virtues. 

I entreat you to take all poſhble care of your health: 
and be aſſured, your misfortunes more ſenſibly affect me 
than my own. Adieu, my TEABNXTIA, thou moſt faith- 
ful and beſt of wives! Adieu. And thou my deareſt 

18 daughter, together with that other conſolation of my life, 
my dear ſon, Ibid you moſt tenderly, Farewel. 


H. 


TMAGINE not, my Tra RNTIA, that I wiite longer 
letters to others than to yourſelf: be aſſured at leaſt, if 
ever I do, it is merely becauſe thoſe I receive from them 
require a particular anſwer. The truth of it is, I am al 
ways at a loſs what to write: and as there \s nothing in 
the preſent dejection of my mind, that I perform with 
greater reluctance in general; ſo I never attempt it with F 
regar@&to you and my deareſt daughter, that it does not I 
coſt mea flood of tears. For how can I think of you K 
without being pierced with grief in the reflection, that I 1 
have made thoſe completely miſerable, whom I ought, and I 
wiſhed, to have rendered perfectly happy ? - 0 
I have the ſatis faction to find, what indeed I had reaſon * 
to expect, chat you act with great ſpirit and tenderneſs in f- 
all my concerns. But 1 lament it ſhould be my cruel I nn 
fate to expoſe you to ſo many calamities, whilit you are Im 
thus generouſly endeavouring to eaſe the weight of mine. * 
Be aſſured it was with the utmoſt grief I read the account 
which'PuBLius ſent me, of the opprobrious manner in F 50 
which you were dragged from the temple of VESTA. or 
Sad reverſe indeed! That thou, the deareſt object of my II - 


fond deſires, that my TzxexT14, to whom ſuch numbers 1 8 
4 | a were 
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were wont to look up for relief, ſhould be herſelf a ſpec- 
tacle of the moſt affecting diſtreſs ! and that I, who have 
ſaved ſo many others from ruin, ſhould have ruined both 
myſelf and my family by my own indiſcretion ! 

If you have any affection for me, let not your anxiety 
upon my account, injure ydur health; which alas! is al- 
ready too much impaired. Believe me, you are the per- 
petual ſubject of my waking and ſleeping thoughts ; and 
as I know the aſſiduity you exert in my behalf, I have a 
thouſand fears, leſt your ſtrength fnould not be equal to 
ſo continued a fatigue. | a 


| + Mb 
I RECEIVED three letters from you by. the hands 

of Axis rockirus, and bave wept over them till they are 
almoſt defaced with my tears. Ah! my TzrexT1A, I 
am worn out with grief: nor do my. own perſonal misfor- 
tunes more ſeverely torture my mind, than thoſe with 

which you and my children are oppreſſed. Unhappy in- 

deed, as you are, I am till infinitely more ſo x as our 
common afflictions are attended with this aggravating cir- 

cumſtance, that they are Juſtly to be imputed to my im- 

prudence alone. Yes, my TextxT14, * bluſh to reflect, 

that I did not exert that Tpirit I ought, for the ſake of fo 
excellent a wife, and ſuch amiable children. I am 
perfectly ſenſible of thoſe good offices, which Piso exerts 
towards us with ſo uncommon a zeal. Heaven grant 
I may live to enjoy with you and our children, the com- 
mon happineſs of ſo valuable a relation! In anſwer to 
your tender propoſal of accompanying me in my exile ; I 
rather colt you ſhould continue in Rome; as I am ſen- 
ſible it is upon you, chat the principal burthen of my affairs 
mult reſt. If your generous negociations ſhould ſucceed ; 
my return will prevent the neceſſity of that journey: if 
otherwiſe But I need not add the reſt. | | 

Take care of your health, I conjure you } affurios 
yourſelf, that you are, as you ever have been, the hieß 
of my fondeſt wiſhes. Farewel, my dear TrRENTIA! 
I ſee you fo ſtrongly before me, Whilſt I am writing, that 
I am utterly ſpent with the tears I have ſhed. Once 
more, Fareweh 
M 
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Number XXIX. 


—Ut arrerit, amabilis flo. Ou. 
In order to be lov'd, be lovely. . ANON. 


-F UNO, fays Home, ſeeing her Juvrirkx ſeated on 
J the top of mount, Ipa, and knowing that he had con- 
.ceived an averſion from her, began to ſtudy how ſhe ſhould 
. regain his affections, and, make herſelf amiable to him. 
With this thought ſhe immediately retired into her cham- 
ber, where ſhe bathed herſelf in ambroſia, which gave her 
perſon. all its beauty, and diffuſed fo divine. an odour, as 
_ refreſhed all nature, and ſweetened both heaven and earth. 
\She let her immortal treſſes flow in the · moſt graceful 
manner, and took. a particular care to. dreſs : herſelf in 
ſeveral ornaments, which the poet deſcribes. at length, and 
hich the, goddeſs choſe out as the. moſt ꝓroper to ſet off 
her perſon-to the beſt advantage. In the next place, ſhe 
made a viſit to VER us, the deity-who preſides over love, 
and begged of her, as a particnlar favour, that ſhe would 
lend her for a while thoſe charms, with which ſhe ſab- 
dued the hearts. both of gods and men. For, ſays the 
goddeſs, I would pare ings of them to reconcile the two 
deities, who took care of me in my infancy, and who at 
preſent are at ſo great a. variance, that they are eſtranged 
from each other's bed. VxXUS. was proud of an oppor- 
tunĩty of obliging ſo a goddeſs, and therefore made 
her a preſent of the Celtus which ſhe uſed to wear about 
her own, waiſt, with advice to hide it in her boſom, till 
ſhe had accompliſhed her intention. This Ceſtus was a 
fine parti- coloured girdle, which, as Hou kx tells us, had 
all the attractions of the ſex avrought into it. The four 
principal figures in the embroidery were love, deſire, fond- 
neſs of ſpeech, and converſation, filled with that ſweetneſs 
and complacency which, ſays the poet, inſenſibly ſteal 


am — 4. 8 ONE 


Away the hearts of the wiſeſt men. 


1a 


ow —_— 


N 
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In this was ev'ry- art and ewry charm 
To win the wiſcſt and the coldeſt warm; 
Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay deſire, - 
The kind deceit, the ſtill reviving fire, 
Perſuaſive ſpeech, and more perſuaſive ſighs, - 
| Silence that ſpeaks, and clequence of che. 
. Pope; 
Juno after having made theſe neceſſary preparations, - 
came as by accident into the preſence of Juri ER, who 
is ſaid to have been as much inflamed with her beauty, as 
when he firſt ſtole to her embraces without the conſent of 
their parents. Juno, to cover her real thoughts, told him 
as ſhe had told Venus, that ſhe was going to make a viſit 
to Ocraxvs and 'FETHys.. He prerailed owher to ſtay 
with him, proteſting ,to her, that ſhe appeared more amia- 
ble-in his eye than ever any mortal, goddeſs, or even her- 
{elf had appeared to him till that day. The poet then 
repreſents him in ſo great an ardour, that (without going 
wp to the houſe which had been built by the hands 
ULCAN,: according to Juxo's direction) he threw a 
golden cloud: over their heads, as they fat upon the top 
of mount IDA, while the earth beneath them ſprung up in 
lotuſes, ſaffrons, hyacinths, and a bed of the ſofteſt flowers 
for their repoſe. -- CT 
This tranſlation of one of the fineſt paſſages in Homer, 
may ſuggeſt !abundance of inſtruction to a woman, who 
has a mind to Preſerve or recal the affection of her huſ- 
band. The care of the perſon and the dreſs, with the 
— blandiſhments woven in the Ceſtus, are ſo plain- 
2 by this fable, and ſo indiſpenſably neceſ- 
y 1n every female, who deſires to pleaſe, that they need 


no farther explanation. The diſcretion likewiſe in cover- 


ing all matrimonial quarrels from the knowledge of others, 
is taught in the pretended viſit to TeTHYs, in the ſpeech 
where Juxo addreſſes herſelf to VENUS; as the chaſte ' 
and prudent management of a wife's charms is intimated ' 
by the ſame pretence for her appearing before JuriTes, 
and by the concealment of the Ceſtus in her *. IR 
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J ſhall leave this tale to the conſideration of ſuch good: 
houſewives who are never well drefied but when they are 
abroad, and- think it neceſſary to appear more agreeable to. 
all men living than their hufbands : as alſo to thoſe pru- 
dent ladies, who, to avoid the appearance of being over- 
fond, entertain their huſbands with indifference, averſion, 


Allen ſilence or exaſperating language. 
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Number XXX. 


Capricious, wanton, bold, and brutal luſt, 
Is meanly ſelfiſi; when reſiſted, cruel ; 
And, like the blaſt of peſtilential winds, 
'Taints the ſweet bloom of nature's faireſt forms : 
But love, like od'rous Zephyr's grateful breath, 
Repays the flow'r that ſweetneſs which it borrows. 
Uninjuring, uninjur'd lovers move 

In their own ſphere of happineſs content, 
By mutual truth avoiding mutual blame. 


DALTON, 


I impoſition of honeſt names and words upon im- 
proper — 1 has made ſo regular a confuſion 
among us, that we are apt to ſit doun with our errors, 
well enough fatisſed with the methods we are fallen into, 
J. attempting to deliver ourſelves from the tyrann 
under which we are reduced by ſuch innovations. OF all 
the the laudable motives of human life, none has ſuffered fo 

much in this kind as love; under which revered name, a 
brutal defire called luſt is frequently concealed and admit- 
ted ; though they differ as much as a matron from a prob- 

titute, or a companion from a buſſoon. 

The figures which the ancient mythologiſts and poets 
pl upon love and Juſt in their writings, are very inſtruct- 
Love is a beauteous blind child, adorned with a 
— and a bow, which he plays with and ſhoots around 
him, without defign-or- direction; to intimate to us, that 
the perſon beloved has no intention to give us the anxieties 
we meet with; but that the beauties of a worthy object 
are hike the charms of a lovely infant: they cagnot but 
attract your concern and fondneſs, though the child ſo re- 
garded is as inſenſible of the value you put upon it, as it 
is that it deſerves your benevolence. On the other fide, 
the ſages figured luſt in the form of a ſatyr; of ſhape part 
— 25 beſtial; to * that the followers of it 
M2 . 
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proſtitute the reaſon of a man to purſue the appetites of 
a bealt. This ſatyr is made to haunt the paths and coy- 
erts of the wood nymphs and ſhepherdeſſes, to lurk on the 
banks of rivulets, and watch the purling ſtreams (as the 
reſorts of retired virgins) to ſhow, that lawleſs deſire 
tends chiefly to prey upon innocence ; and has ſomething. 
ſo unnatural in it, that it hates its own make, and ſhuns 
the object it loyed, as ſoon as it, has made it like itſelf. 
Love therefore is a child, that complains and bewails its 
inability to help itſelf, and weeps for aſſiſtance, without 
an immediate reflection or knowledge of. the food ĩt wants; 
luſt a watchful thief, which ſeizes its prey, and lays fnares 
For its own relief; and its principal object being i innogencs, 
it never robs but it murders at the ſame time. 

From this idea of a Cupid and a ſatyr, we may ſettle 
our notion of theſe different defires, and accordingly rank 
their followers. Aspas14 mult therefore be allowed to 
be the firſt of the beauteous order of love, whoſe unaffeſt ed 
freedom and conſciqus innocence give her the attendazce 
of the graces in all- her actions. That awful diſtance 
which we bear towards her in all our thoughts of her, and 
that cheerful familiarity with which we approach her, are 
certain inſtances of her being the true object of love. In 

this accompliſhed lady love is the conſtant. effect, becauſe 
it is never the deſign, Yet, though her mien carries much 
more invitation than command, to behold her is. an imme- 
diate check to looſe behaviour; and to love her. is a lib- 
eral education : for, it being the nature of all to love to 
create an imitation of the beloved perſon in the lover, a 
regard for AszA$14 naturally produces.decency of man- 
ners, and good conduct of life in her admirers. If:there- 
fore the giggling LSV IE could but ſee her train of 
fops aſſembled, and AsrAas1a move by them, ſhe would 
be mortiſied at the veneration with which ſhe is beheld 
even by Levciyyz's own unthinking equipage, whoſe 
paſſions have long ago taken leaye of heir. underſtandings. 


As charity is eſteemed a conjunction of the good qual. 
ities neceſſary to a virtuous man, ſo love is the happy com- 
poſition of all the accompliſhments. that make a fine gen- 
tleman. * of a 1 — 

tions: : 
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tions: and ſuch as have the beauteous boy for their in- 
ſpirer, have a ſimplieity- of behaviour, and a certain even- 
neſs of deſire, which burns like the lamp of life in their 
boſoms ; while they who are inſtigated by theMatyr are 
erer tortured by jealouſies of the object of their wiſhes, 
often deſire what they ſcorn, and as. often conſciouſly and 
knowingly embrace where they are mutually. indifferent. 

AmMaNnDA, the wife of FLozo, lives in the continual * 
enjoyment. of new inſtances. of her. huſband's friendſhip, 
and ſees it the end of all his ambition to make her life one 
{cries of pleaſure and ſatisfaction; and. Amanona's reliſh 
of the goods of life is all that makes them pleafing to 
FLox10 : they. behave. themſelves to each other, when 
preſent, with a certain apparent benevolence, which tranſ- 
ports above. rapture ; and they think of each other in ab- 
ſenee, with a confidence unknown to the highelt friend- 
ſhip a: their ſatisfactions are doubled, their ſorrows leſſened 
by participation. 

He does not underſtand either vice or virtue wb wilt: 
not allow, that life without the rules of morality, is a way- 
ward uneaſy being, with ſnatches only of pleaſure; but 
under the regulation of virtue, a reaſonable and uniform 
habit of enjoy mente. There is in- a play of old Harwood, 
a ſpeech at the end of an act, which touches this point 
with much ſpirit. He makes a married man, upon ſome 
endearing occaſion, look at his ſpouſe with an air of fond- 


neſs, and fall into the following reflection on his condition. 


O marriage ! happieſt, eaſieſt, ſafeſt ſtate! 

Let debauchees and drunkards ſcorn thy rights, 
Who, in their nauſeous draughts and luſls, profane 
Both thee, and Heaven by whom thou wert ordain'd. 
How can the ſavage. call it laſs of freedom, 

Thus to converſe with, thus to gaze on 

A, faithful, beauteous friend? 

Bluſh not, my fair one, that thy love applauds thee, 
Nor be it painful to my wedded wife 

That my full heart o' erflows in praiſe of thee, 
Thon art by law, by intereſt, paſſion mine :- | 
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Paſſion and reaſon join in love of thee. 
Thus, through a world of calumny and fraud 
We paſs both unrepreach'd, both yndeceiy'd ; 
| Whilſt in each other's intereſt and happineſs 
| | We without art all faculties employ, - 
| And all aur ſenſes without guilt enjoy. 
- 
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Number XX XI. 


When ſouls that ſtould. agree to will the ſame, 
To have one common object of their. wiſhes, 
Look different ways, regardleſs of each other, 
Ah! what a train of wretchednefs enſues ! 


RO wr. 


pends upon mutual harmony and ſentimental attacir- 
ment. The uninterrupted flow of, virtuous affection will 


contribute inconceivably more to the promotion of this 


great object, than every other conſideration. The hyme- 
neal bonds are, or.- ought to be, bonds of pure inviolable 
friendſhip. In proportion to the inviolability of this 


friendſhip will be the enjoyment, of thoſe, who are linked 


in theſe bonds... | | 

Yet ſuch is the imperfection of man, and of the rela- 
tions which he ſuſtains; ſuch the vanity inſcribed on the 
faireſt proſpects of life; that this ſentiment is not invaria- 
bly cheriſhed or allowed its due force by many, who, in 
their general deportment, exhibit mutual eſteem. Trifles 


will ſometimes preponderate in the ſcale againſt every ar- 


gument which reaſon ſuggeſts, and. impede: the happy inter- 


courſe of kindred ſouls. Contentions axiſe at an unguard- 
ed moment, upon ſome very ſlender. occaſion- A diverſity 


of opinion in an affair, which in the. ſeaſon of calm recollec- 


tion each would treat as un worthy of. a ſerious conſidera- 
tion, will imprint a, frown. on the. face, uſually adorned 


with ſmiles, and. force, the language of: diſcordance from 
the lips, that lately uttered:the ſofteſt notes of love. Even 


in theſe happy climes, ſituated at a due diſtance from the 
vicious polluting examples with which the oH worLD 
2bounds, and where the marriage ſtate is generally the ſtate 
of friendſhip and purity ; a caution againſt the violation of 
its harmonious laws is too often requiſite.  'The Compiler 


of this work has little occafion to complain of flagrant 
| | © . breaches. 


HE felicity of the - connubial- ſtate eſſentially de- 
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' breaches of the moſt ſacred engagements.. But he ſears, 


that the repreſentation of a correſpondent, whom he ſhalt 
now introduce to his readers, may be adopted, with a little 
variation, by too many of his countrymen and country wom- 


en. He believes it to be happily adapted to accompliſſ a 


radical cure of the evil, of which he complains. He in- 


dulges the hope, that it will confirm the union of thoſe, 


whoſe bark is -wafted only by gentle breezes along the 


ſtream of life; and that it will apprize the jnconſiderate 


voyagers. of .the dangers of their courſe ; urge them to 
avoid every SCYLLA and CHarvyBDIS in their paſſage ; and 


teach them to aim with a ſingle undiverted eye, at the haven 


of peace. 
Six, N | 


YOU. muſt know, that I am married to one of the moſt 


agreeable women in the world, have an unabating paſbon 


for my wife, and every reaſon. to imagin 


e her. ſentiments 
are equally tender. ſor me: there is nothing of conſequence . 
but what we continually ſtudy to.oblige each other in; yet, 
at the ſame time; there are a thouſand little triffes in which 
we are always fore to difagree, and which are nao ap 
endleſs ſource of difquet to. ourſelves, but of tefs to 


our whole family... 


Nancy that a. vintner, who owed me a hundred pounds for 


ſome Liſbony (for you muſt know I am @ wine-merchant) 
had failed, and that there was little prababiliry of expecting 


two and fixpence from the fale of all his effects. I further- 
more informed her, that I was much to blame in the affair, 


and that had truſted. this man contrary to the advice of 


an intimate friend, Who was 8 his 
circumſtances... My wife, inſtead 6$-reprehending me for 


indiſcretion, as the generality:of her ſex would have done 
in the ſame caſe, made uſe of every argument in her power 
to diſhpate my chagrin ; told me, the moſt careful were un- 
able now and then to ayoid an error, and bid me confole 
myſelf under my loſs, by thanking Providence that I had 
not been a ſufferer in double the ſum. I was greatly — 


Laſt night, for ir | de, Sir; after ſupper 1 acquainted 4 
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ed with this diſpoſition in Mrs. Mountain, and expreſſed 
my ſenſibility of it ia a manner: with which ſhe ſeemed ex- 
. ceedingly pleaſed. | 

After all this, would you imagine, Sir, that a moſt trivial 
circumſtance ſhould make-us part beds for that-night ? My 
favourite liquor is a glaſs of punch, and it happens to be my 
wife's too: making a little as we were alone, I unluckily 
ſqueezed · the pulp of the lemon into the bowl; upon which 
ſhe immediately exclaimed, with ſome warmth— ! Lord, 
my dear, you have ſpoiled the punch!“ No, my love,” 
replied. I, the pulp gives it a fine flavour; and beſides, 
you know I am very fond of it.“ Ay, but, ſays ſhe, 
vou are ſenſible I cannot abide it.“ Then, my dear,” 
returned I, it is an eaſy matter to avoid putting any into 
your glaſs.. Lord! Mr. Mountain, I have ſpoken to 
you a thouſand times about this very circumſtance ; I be- 
_— my conſcience, you do it on purpole-to give me 
diſguſt.“ 

Here, Sir, we began a conteſt; ſeverity produced ſe- 
verity, till at laſt L ordered a bed to be made for myſelf; 
and poor Nancy retired to her own wittther eyes fwimming 


in tears. | 


For the whole · night neither of us (for 1: judge of her. 


by myſelf) had a ſingle wink of ſleep; we tumbled and 


tolſed, canvaſſed the matter fifty ways in our minds, and 


t laſt concluded, that we were both im the wrong. Yet, 
notwithſtanding all tis, when we met at breakfaſt, but an 
hour ago, neither of us would condeſcend to ſpeak firſt; 
we affected a reſentment of eountenance that was utterly 
foreign to our hearts, and endeavoured to keep up the ap- 
pearance of an unremitting anger, when e both of us long - 
ed to be reconciled, and had the moſt paſſionate inclination 
1» be pleaſed. Breakfaſt was over before we exchanged a 
ſyllable. When the fervant had left the room, I prepar- 
ed to go out, and had jult got to the parlour - door, when 
poor. Nancy, unable to holdꝭ it out any longer, cried, in a tone 
of irreſiſtible ſoſtneſs, And will you go out without 
ſpeaking a word ? Here our whole diculous quarrel was: 


at an end: I turned to ber with all the fondneſs I could 


pollibly aſſume, and held her in my arms for ſome moments: 
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whilſt ſhe, returning the fervour of the embrace, burſt into 
a Hood of tears. 

It is inconceivable to think, Sir, how contemptible theſe 
little differences have made us in-the eyes of our own ſer- 
vants. Whenever they ſee us cool towards one another, 
they titter and laugh, and ſay the poor things will ſoon kiſs 
and make it up again. It was no longer ago than laſt 
week, that L overheard my raſcal of a coachman tell one 
of his fellow ſervants, that his maſter and miſtreſs were 
nothing better than an overgroun bey and girl, and that 
he fancied a little of his horſewhip would be of great ſer- 
vice to both of them. 

It is very odd, Sir, that people who really love one 
another and are not wholly deſtitute of underſtanding, 


| ſhould give 2 to ſuch reſentment in the mereſt trifles, 


who, in the moſt important circumſtances of life, are above 
feeling the ſmalleſt reſentment, or entertaining the minuteſt 


diſeſteem. Many is the time, Sir, I have found fault with 


my wife · for ſtirring the fire, when-her-ſpending ſifty pounds 
has not given me the leaſt uneaſineſs; and many a time has 
ſhe fallen out with me, if, in cutting up a fowl, I happened 
to ſplaſh ever ſo ſmall a drop of gravy on the table- cloth, 
though ſhe has felt no diſcompoſure in life, if I ſpoiled a 
rich ſilk, ordirted a ſine head-dreſs. This morning, how- 
ever, we have agreed, as a mean of keeping ourſelves from 
paſſions of this nature for the future, to ſend you the fore- 


going account; and if it ſhould turn dut any way ſervicea- 


ble to others, as. I hope it will, [ ſhall have a double reaſon 
to ſign myſelf your moſt humble ſervant, * 


, 


ROBERT MOUNTAIN. 
I ſhall conclude this number with ah appolite and in- 


ſtructive dialogue between a gentleman in advanced life, 


and a venerdble widow, which broke off a match on the 
very day in which it had been determined. It is contain» 
ed in a letter of Dr. Golpsxirz's Chineſe Philoſopher. 


« AT dinner (t the ſeaſon of the nuptials between his ſon 


and the niece of his friend) every thing ſeemed to run on 
with good humour, harmony, and ſatisfaction. My friend 


lat next his miſtreſs, helped her plate, chimed her glaſs, and 
Jogging 
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jogging her knees and elbow, he whiſpered ſomething 


arch in her ear, on which ſhe patted his cheek ; never was 
antiquated paſhon ſo harmileſs and amuſing, as between this 
reverend couple. | 

The ſecond courſe was now called for ; and among a 
yariety of other diſhes, a fine turkey was placed before the 
widow. My friend begged his miſtreſs to help him to a 
part of the turkey. The widow, pleaſed with an opportu- 
nity of ſhowing her ſk4l] in carving, (an art upon which it 
ſeems ſhe piqued herſelf) began to cut it up by firſt taking 
off the leg. Madam,“ cries my friend, if I might be 
permitted to adviſe, * I would begin by cutting off the 
wing, and then the leg will come off more eaſily.—“ Sir, 
replies the widow, *give me leave to underſtand cutting up a 
fowl ; I always begin with the leg. Yes, Madam,” re- 
plies the lover; but if the wing be the moſt convenient 
manner, I would begin with the wing. . Sir,” interrupts 
the lady, * when you have fowls of your own, begin with 
the wing, if you pleaſe ; but give me leave to take off the 
leg; I hope I am not to be taught at this time of day. 
© Madam,” interrupts he, we are never too old to be in- 
ſtructed.— Old, Sir!“ interrupts the other, * who is old, 
Sir ? When I die of age, I know of ſome that will quake 
for fear ; if the leg does not come off, take the turkey to 
yourſelf.” —* Madam, replied my friend, I do not care a 
farthing whether the leg or the wing comes off ; if you are 
for the leg firſt, why, you ſhall have the argument, even 
though it be as I ſay. As for the matter of that,” cries the 
widow, * I do not care a fig, whether you are for the leg 
off or on; and, friend, for the future, keep your diſtance.— 
* O, replied the other, chat is eaſily done, it is only remoy- 
ing to the other end of the table ; and ſo, Madam, your 
moſt obedient humble ſervant.“ 


N 


ſuming the character of an huſband, or the woman quick. 


therefore begin to act like diſappointed people. Puil An- 
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Ne ſunt jucundi cauſa, cibuſque mali. -Oviv. 
Trifles ſometimes will love create, | 
Or turn that love to keeneſt hate. Anon. 


T is very commonly obſerved, that the moſt ſmart 
1 pangs which we meet with are in the beginning of 
wedlock, which proceed from ignorance of each other's 
humour, and want of prudence to make allowances for a 
change from the moſt careful reſpect to the moſt unbound - 
ed familiarity, Hence it ariſes, that triſles are commonly 
occaſions of the greateſt anxiety ; for contradiction being 
a thing wholly unuſual between a new married couple, the 
malleſt inftance of it is taken for the higheſt injury; and 
it very ſeldom happens that the man is ſlow enough in af« 


enough in condeſcending to that of a wife. It immedi- 
ately follows, that they think they have all the time of 
their courtſhip. been talking in maſks to each other, and 


DER finds DELTA ill-natured and impertinent, and DRTI4 
Pr1LanDER ſurly and inconſtant. | 

I have known a fond couple quarrel in the very honey 
moon, about cutting up a tart : nay, I could name two, 
who, after having had ſeven children, fell out and parted 
beds upon the boiling of a leg of mutton. My very next 
neighbours have not ſpoken to one another theſe three 
days, becauſe they differed in their opinions, whether the 
clock ſhould ſtand by the window or over the chimney. 

Thoſe indeed who begin this courſe of life without jars 
at their ſetting out, arrive within a feu months at a pitch of 
benevolence and affection, of which the moſt perfect 
friendſhip is but a faint reſemblance. As in the unfortu- 
nate marriage, the moſt minute and indifferent things are 
objects of the ſharpeſt reſentment; ſo in a happy — 
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they are occaſions of the moſt exquiſite ſatisfaction. For 
what does not- oblige in one we love ? what does not 
offend in thofe we diſlike ? For theſe reaſons 1 take it 
for a rule, that in marriage, the chief buſineſs is to ac- 
quire a prepoſſeſſion in favour of each other. They ſhould 
conſider one another's: words and actions with a ſecret 
indulgence : there ſhould be always an inward fondneſs 
pleading for each other, ſuch as may add new beauties to 
every thing that is excellent, give charms to what is indif- 
ſerent, and cover every thing that is defective. For want, 
of this kind- propenſity- and bias of mind,. the married 
pair often take things ill of each other, which no one elſe 


would notice in either of them. 


At the ſame time, that I may do juſtice to this excel- 
lent inſtitution, I muſt own there are unſpeakable pleaſures 
which are as little conſidered in the computation of the 
advantages of matriages, as others are in the uſual ſurve 
that is made of its nisfortunes. 

Lovemore and his wife live together in the 
poſſeſſion of each other's hearts, and by that mean have no 
indifferent moments, but their whole life is one continued 
ſcene of delight. Their paſſion for each other commani- 
cates a certain ſatisfaction, like that which they themſelves 
are in, to all that approach them. When ſhe enters the 
place where he is, you ſee a- pleaſure which he cannet 
conceal, nor he nor any one elfe deſcribe. In ſo con- 
ſummate an affection, the very preſence of the perſon be- 
loved, has the effect of the moſt” agreeable converſation, 
Whether they have matter to talk of or not, they enjoy 
the pleaſures of ſociety, and at the fame time the freedom 
of ſolitude; Their ordinary life is to be preferred to the 
happieſt moments of cther-Jovers. In a word, they have 
each of them great merit, live in the eſteem of all who- 
know them, and ſeem but to comply with the opinions of 
their friends in the juſt value they have for each other. 


| 
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MONG the many advantages ariſing from cultivated 
ſentiment, one of the firſt and — truly valuable, 
is that delicate complacency of mind, which leads us to 
conſult the feelings of thoſe with whom we live, by ſhew- 


ing a diſpoſition to gratify them as. far as in our power, 


and by avoiding whatever has a contrary tendency. They 
muſt, indeed, have attended little to what es in the 
world, who do not know the importance of this diſpoſi- 
tion; who have not obſerved, that the want of it often 
poiſons the domeſtic happineſs of families, whoſe felicity 
every other circumſtance concu:s to promote. Among 
the letters lately received from my correſpondents, are 
two, which, as they afford a lively picture of the bad con- 
ſequences reſulting from the negle& of this complacency, 
J ſhal here lay before my readers. . 


Six, 


MY father was a merchant of ſome eminence, who 
ave me a good education, and a fortune of ſeveral thou- 
Find pounds: With theſe advantages, a tolerable perſon, 
and I think not an unamiable temper, I was not long 
arrived at womanhood, before 1 found myſelf poſſeſſed of 
many admirers. Among others was Mr. Gold, a gentle- 
man of a very reſpectable character, who had ſome con- 


nections in trade with my father. To him, being a young 


man of a good figure, and of very open and obliging man- 
ners, I ſoon gave the preference; and we were according- 
ly married with the univerfal approbation of my friends. 

We have now lived together above three years, and F 
have brought him two boys and a girl, all very fine chik- 
dren. I go little abroad, attend to nothing ſo much as 
the economy of our family, am as obliging as poſlible to 
all my huſband's friends, and ſtudy in every particular to 
be a kind and dutiful wife. Mr. Gold's reputation and 
ſucceſs in buſineſs daily increaſes, and he is, in the _ 

| - 
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a kind and attentive huſband ; yet I find him fo particu- 
lar in his temper, and fo often out of humour about trifles, 
that, in ſpite of all thoſe comfortable circumftatices, I am 
perfectly unhappy. 

At one time he finds fault with the diſhes at table; at 
another, with the choice of my maid - ſervants; ſometimes 
he is diſpleaſed with the trimming of my gown, ſometimse 
with the ſhape of my cloak, or the figure of my head- 
dreſs ; and ſhould I chance to give an opinion on any 
ſubject which is not perfectly to his mind, he probably 
looks out of humour at the time, and he is ſure to chide 
me about it when we are by ourſelves. | 

It is of no conſequence, whether I have been right or 
wrong in any of theſe particulars. If. I ſay a word in 
defence of my choice or opinion, it is ſure to make mat- 
ters worſe, and I am only called a fool for my pains ; or, 
if I expreſs my wonder that he ſhould give himſelf uneaſi- 
neſs about ſuch trifles, he anſwers, ſullenly, that, to be 
ſure, every thing is a trifle, in which I chooſe to diſo- 
blige him. ; 

In a word, Mr. Gold will alſow me to have no mind 
but his: and, unleſs I can fee with his eyes, hear with 
his ears, and taſte with his palate, (none of which I can 
very eaſily bring myſelf to do, as you muſt know all of 
them are ſome what particular,) I ſee no proſpe& of our 
ſituation changing for the better; and what makes our 
preſent one doubly provoking is, that, but for this unfor- 
tunate weakneſs, Mr. Gold, who is, in other reſpects, a 
very worthy man, would make one of the beſt of huſbands, 

Pray tell me, Sir, what I ſhould do in this ſituation z + 
or take your own way of letting my huſband fee his weak · 
neſs, the reformation of which would be the greateſt of all 
earthly bleſſings to ; 

Yours, &c. _ SUSANNA GOLD. 


I was thinking how I ſhould anſwer this letter, or in 
what way I could be uſeful ta my correſpondent, when I 
received the following, addrefled to me; the inſertion of 
which is, I believe, the beſt reply I can make to it. 


N 2 Six, 


| 
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Six, ; 
I WAS bred a merchant y by my ſucceſs in trade Þ 


am now in affluent circumſtances, and I have reaſon to 
think, that I am ſo with an unblemiſhed character. 

Some years ago I married the daughter of a reſpecta- 
ble citizen, who brought a comfortable addition to my 
fortune; and, as ſhe had been virtuouſly educated, and 


. Teemed cheerful and good-tempered ; as I was myſelf 


naturally of a domeſtic turn, and reſolved to make a good 
huſband, I thought we bade fair for being happy in eack 
other. a 
But, though I muſt do my ſpouſe the juſtice to ſay, that 
ſhe is diſcreet and prudent, attentive to the affairs of her 
family, a careful and fond mother to her children, and, in 
many reſpects, an affectionate and dutiful wife; yet one 
foible in her temper deſtroys the effect of all theſe good 


qualities. She is fo much attached to her own opinions 


in every trifle, ſo impatient of contradiction in them, and 
withal ſo ready to diſpute mine, that, if I diſapprove cf 
her taſte or ſentiments, in any one particular, or ſeem diſ- 
ſatisſied, when ſhe diſapproves of my taſte or ſentiments, 
it is the certain ſource of a quarrel ; and, whilſt we per- 
fectly agree as to our general plan of life, and every eſſen- 
tial circumſtance of our domeſtic economy, this filly fancy 
that I muſt eat, dreſs, think, and fpeak, preciſely as ſhe 


would have me, whilſt ſhe will not accommodate herſelf 


to me in the moſt trifling of theſe particulars, gives me 
perpetual uneaſineſs. So that, with almoſt every thing I 
could wiſh, a genteel income, a good reputation, promiſ- 
ing children, and a virtuous wife, whom I ſincerely 


_ eſteem, I have the mortification to find myſelf abſolutely 


unhappy. | C244 
I am fure, this foibte of my poor wife will appear to 
you, Sir, in its proper light ; your making it appear ſo to 


der, may be the mean of alleviating our mutual diſtreſs ;. 


for, to tell you the truth, I believe is almoſt as great 
a ſufferer as I am. I hope you will gratify me — 
| re's 


4 
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deſire; by doing ſo, you may be of general ſeryice, and 
will particularly oblige 


Your conſtant reader, and 
Obedient humble ſervant, 


NATHANIEL GOLD. 


On comparing theſe two letters, it is evident that, from 
the want of that complacency mentioned in the beginning 
of this paper, the very ſenſibility of temper, and ſtrength 
of affection, which, under its influence, would have made 
this good couple happy, has had a quite contrary effe&. 
The fource of the diſquiet they complain of, is nothing 
elſe than the want of that reſpe& for the taſte, feelings, 
and opinions of each other, which conſtitutes. the diſpoſi- 
tion I have recommended above, and which, ſo far from 
being inconſiſtent with a reaſonable deſire of reforming 
each other in theſe particulars, is the moſt probable mean 
of accompliſhing it. 

Nor is the caſe of Mr. and Mrs. Gold ſingular in this 
reſpet. Domeſtic quarrels generally originate from the 
want of this pliancy of diſpoſition, which people ſeem, 
very abſurdly, to ſuppoſe may be diſpenſed with in trifles. 
I have known a man, who would have parted with half 
his eſtate to ſerve a friend, to whom he would not have 


yielded a hair's breadth in an argument. But the ſmaller 


virtues muſt be attended to as well as the greater ; the 
manners as well as the duties of life. They form a ſort 
of Pocket-Coin, which, though it does not enter into great 
and important tranſactions, is abſolutely neceſſary for com- 
mon and ordinary intercoutſe. 88 
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HE mutual complaints of Mr. and Mrs: Gold, 

Which have been communicated in my laſt paper, 
together with ſome complaints of ſimilar family diſtreſſes, 
which I have received from other correſpondents, often 
remind me of the happy effects, which my friends Horatio 
and Emilia have experienced from an oppoſite temper and 
conduct. 

Horatio, though he obtained a very liberal education, 
lived till the age of twenty-five almoſt entirely in the 
country. The ſmall fortune which he inherited from his 
father being about this time increaſed by his ſucceeding to 
a diſtant relation; he married the young and beautiful 
Emilia. He had become warmly attached to her, not ſo 
much on account of her beauty, as from an expreſſion of 

a ſweet, though lively temper, which marked her coun- 
tenance. This, when admitted to a more intimate ac- 
intance, in ſome viſits which he paid to the capital, he 

d to be juſtified by ber converſation and manners. 

Emilia's father was addiQed to pleaſure and expenſe, 
and her mother, though more accompliſhed, of a fimi 

poſition. In their family ſhe had been accuſtomed to 
a life of more than ordinary gaiety. 

Though Horatio felt, in all its extent, that paſa 
which is not very favourable to a juſt eſtimation of charac- 
ter, yet theſe circumſtances had not eſcaped his notice. 
He failed not to obſerve, that Emilia had acquired a 
ſtronger attachment to the pleaſures of a town life, than 
was either right in itſelf, or agreeable to that preference 
for domeſtic ſociety, and the quiet of a country life, 
which he had always felt, and which he ſtill wiſhed to 
gratify. | | 
However, inſtead of acquainting Emilia with his taſte 

in theſe particulars, he judged it better to Jet her enjoy 
that ſtyle of life to which ſhe had been accuſtomed, not 


doubting, from the natural good ſenſe and ſweetneſs of her 
» | diſpoſition, 


* 
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' Which ſhe on all occaſions experiences from him, was happy 
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diſpoſition, that her own taſte might be gradually corrected, 
and that as his ſhould, from time to time, fall under her 
obſervation, it might contribute to the change. 

He took up, therefore, his reſidence in town; and 
though Emilia went into company; and frequented public 
places more than he could with, yet he complied with her 
inclination in theſe inſtances, partook of her amuſements 
when he was not neceſſarily engaged, and, when he did 
ſo, carefully avoided betraying that indifference or diſguſt 
which he often ſelt. 

Whilſt Horatio, however, gave way to the taſte of 


| Emilia, he never loft the inclination, nor neglected tho.. 


means of reforming it. 

Amidſt the gaiety to which ſhe had been accuſtomed, 
Emilia had early formed a taſte for the elegant writers of 
the preſeat age; and-the ſame ſenſibility and: delicacy of 
mind, which led her to admire them, made her no leſs 
ſeuſible of the beauties of a poliſhed and refined converſa- 
tion. It was this, which had firſt gained the affections of 
Horatio; it was to this he truſted for efteGing the reforma· 
tion he deſired. . 

He was very aſſiduous, therefore, to cultivate and en- 
courage this literary taſte in Emilia. He frequently 
took occaſion to turn the converſation to ſubjects of litera- 
tare, and to dwell on the beauties, or mention the ſtriking 
ſſages of this or that author; and would often engage 
milia in a fine poem, am affecting tragedy, or an intereſt- 
ing novel, when, but for that circumſtance, ſhe would 
have been exhauſting her ſpirits at a ball, or waſting the 
night at cards. c 

| Opus be leſs ſtudious in forming her taſte for com- 
pany than for books. Though he had never aimed at an 
extenſive acquaintance, Horatio enjoyed the friendſhip of 
ſereral perſons of both ſexes endued with thoſe elegant 
manners, and that delicate and cultivated underſtanding, 
which. render converſation at once agreeable and inſtructive- 

Of theſe friends he frequently formed parties at his 
houfe. Emilia, who had the ſame diſpoſition to obligey 


* 


to indulge his. inclingtions in this particular; and, as dhe 
| was 


_—_— 
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was well qualiſied for bearing a part in their converſation, 
which had charms of which her mind was highly ſenſible, 


theſe parties gradually became more and more agreeable to 


her, 

In this manner her books, the converſation of ſele& 
companies, and the care of her children, which ſoon be- 
came a moſt endearing, office to her tender and feeling 
heart, furniſhed her with a variety of domeſtic occupations, 
As theſe gradually led her to go leſs into mixed company 
and public amufements, ſhe began to loſe her habitual rel- 
Hh for them. As ſhe eaſily obſerved how agreeable this 
change was to the taſte of Horatio, that circumltanee* 

ve her mind more and more a domeſtic turn. 

The ſame delicacy, from which' he at firſt gave way to 
her taſte for company and public amuſements, made him 
avoid ſhewing that preference, which he entertained for a. 
country life. 

For ſome time he was entirely ſilent om the ſubje ct. 
Thougb he now and then made excurſions to the counti 
= it was only occaſionally. upon neceflary buſinets 

milta could not but obſerve, that the manner in which: 
he paſſed his time there, in adding to the beauties of his 
place, and in an eaſy intercourſe with a few neighbours, 
was highly agreeable to him. Yet he never expreſſed an 
inclination of fixing his general reſidence in the country, 
or even of her accompanying him in his occaſional viſit at 
Roſedale. His viſits became, however, gradually more 
frequent; and, as they generally continued for ſome- 
weeks, thoſe little abſences gave a fort of pain to Emilia, 
to whom no-ſociety was now ſo agreeable as that of Ho- 
ratio. She became, thereſore, deſirous of accompanying 
him to the country; - ; | - 

Their firſt viſits were ſhort, and at conſiderable inter- 
vals; but as he omitted no means of rendering them 
agreeable to her, ſhe ſeldom left it without regret, and 


was often the firit to. propoſe their return. At length 


Emilia, who now obſerved, that her huſband was no 
where ſo as in the country, and had herſelf come 
to feel the ſame predilection for the calm cheerfulneſs and 

innocent amuſements of a. country life, took occaſion to 


acquaint. 


wh. ik... _ = 
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int him with this .change in -her ſentiments, and to 
expreſs the ſame inclination which, ſhe was perſuaded, he 
entertained, of abandoning a town life, and fixing their 
conſtant reſidence at Roſedale. 

A propoſal ſo agreeable to him was readily complied 
with; and they have ever ſince paſſed their time in that 
delightful retreat, occupied with the education of their 
children, the improvement of their place, and the fociety 
of a few friends; equally happy in themſelves, and beloy- 
ed by all around them. Thus has Horatio, the gentle- 
neſs of whoſe mind is equal to the ſtrength of his under- 
ſtanding, by a prudent as well as delicate complacency, 
gradually effected that change, which an oppoſite con- 
duct might have failed to produce, and which, at the ſame 
time, would probably have been the ſource of mutual cha- 
grin, and rendered both him and his wife unhappy. 

Nor was the reformation ſolely on her By lead- 
ing him to partake in company and amuſements, ſhe be- 
came the mean of corre&ing the natural "reſerve of his 
manner: and as the example of his plain though animated 
converſation led her to moderate the vivacity and ſpright- 
lineſs of hers, which ſometimes approached towards levity 3 
{ her viracity communicated an agreeable gaiety and 
cheerfulneſs to the diſcourſe of Horatio. | 

If, in the above account, I have pointed out more 
ſtrongly the effects of complacency in Horatio than in 
Emilia, it ought to be remembered, that this virtue is 
much more rarely ſeen in the one ſex than in the other. 
A certain pride, which always requires much diſcipline, 
and often the rod of diſappointment and adverſity, to ſub- 
due, attends the firmneſs of men, and makes it, generally, 
much more difficult for them to acquire this complacency 
of temper. | 

If men truly poſſeſs that ſuperiority of underſtanding 


over women, which ſome of them ſeem to ſuppoſe, ſurely 
this uſe of it is equally ungenerous and imprudent. They 
would, I imagine, ſhew that ſuperiority much more effectu- 
ally, in endeavouring to imitate the amiable gentleneſs of 
the female character, and to acquire, from a ſenſe of its 
propriety, a virtue, for which, it muſt be allowed, _ 


— 
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the other ſex is more indebted to their original con- 
ſtitution. | | 
If women, as we ſometimes allege, are too apt to con - 
nect the idea of pride, and hardneſs of manners, with 
that of knowledge and ability, and, on that account, often 
ſhew a preference to more ſuperficial accompliſhments z 
the men, who-yglue themſelves for knowledge and ablli- 
ties, ought to look into their own conduct for the cauſe, 
Imitating then the behaviour of Horatio, they ſhould aim 
to ſhew, that a man's feelings need not be the leſs delicate 
for being under the direction of a. found judgment; and 
that he, who. beſt knows the female character, and will 
t the higheſt value on its excellence, is alſo the moſt 
ikely to make allowance for a difference of taſte, and to 
bear with thoſe little weakneſſes, with which he-knows all 
| «human excellence to be often accompanied. 
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T has been obſerved, that the world is generally juſt is 
I the opinions which it forms of the characters of 
the different perſons, who appear on the ſtage of life ; that 
ſew have been held high in the eſtimation of the public, 
who have not deſerved it; and that inſtances as rarely oc- 
cur of its cenſure miſapplied, as of its applauſe miſplaced. 
But thaugh this remark, it muſt be allowed, is true in the 
general, yet experience teaches that it cannot be admitted 
without exceptions ; and that the truly virtuous and deſerv- 
ing, particularly-in the private walks of life, may often paſs 
- 7-715 the leſs worthy may become the objects 

vour. 

Clearu was married at an early period of life. Gaily 
educated, and thoughtleſs in ifpolition, ſhe was incapable 
of any ftrong . She married —— becauſe 
he was a man of the ton, dreſſed well, company, 
and profeſſed himſelf her humble — He — 
her, becauſe ſhe was reckoned pretty, danced well, was a 
toalt, and was as much in the faſhion as he was. As they 
went together without affection, ſo neither of them allowed 
their love to be tronbleſome to the other. Pleafure, dif 
ſipation, ſhow, was the taſte of both. Lothario was ſome- 
times at home, and in his wife's company; but then it 
was only in a crowd, and amidſt a variety of gueſts. 
Abroad they ſometimes met at dinner and ſupper parties ; 
but as frequently their parties were not the ſame, and their 
amuſements lay in different quarters. 

Such a life of diſſipation could not be ſi without 


great expenſe. Though Lothario was poſſeſſed of a con · 
ſiderable land · eſtate, yet when he ſucceeded to it, it was 
much encumbered with debt; and that debt was now great- 
ly increaſed by his own extravagance. Every year made 

a new bond or mortgage neceſſary. 
Cleora knew all this; but ſhe allowed it not to make 
any impreſſion on 15 mind. It was too ſerious a ſuhject, 
to 
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to be ſuffered to intrude itſelf in the midſt of her enjoy. 
ments. The mother of a numerous, family, ſhe is equally 
inattentive with Lothario, to giving, them proper habits 
and impreſhons. The boys neglecting every uſeful branch 
of ſtudy, by a ſtrange combination are both beaux and 
blackguards. At public places they are reckoned: faſhion- 
able, whilſt, at the ſame time, in their private amuſements, 
they value themſelves on their tbe and intemperance. 
The daughters are now come to the age of women; but 
Cleora has no other object as to them, than to increaſe their 
fondneſs for public places and late hours: devoted to 
theſe herſelf, ſhe makes her daughters the pretext for her 
own indulgencies. area? | 

Thus Cleora, if ſhe were to think, if ſhe were to ſtop 
her courſe of diſſipation for a moment, would ſee bank- 
ruptcy at hand, and her children, if not herſelf and huſ- 
band, reduced to want; her children brought up without 
education, and. initiated in nothing but the ways of idle- 
neſs and folly. With all this, Cleora retains a good char- 
acter in the world: her cheerfulneſs, her gaiety, make her 
a favourite , wherever , ſhe goes. Tis a pity,” it is 
ſometimes. ſaid, * that her huſband was not more atten- 
tive to her aud her children; but it is not her fault. She 
38 indeed to be commended for. ſubmitting with ſo .much 
eaſe to her fate; one would never . diſcover that ſhe was 
married to Lothario. Such is the general character 
which Cleota bears; and if any one expreſſes a hint to 
the contrary, it is conſidered as the remark of a perſon 
willing ta be cenſoriouns. 

How ſhall L contraſt with Cleora the conduct of Aure- 
la? She alſo, married young, before ſhe had learned to 
feel and judge, for herſelf, and at a time when ſhe was 
entirety given up- tothe direction and diſpoſal of her pa- 
rents. It has unfortunately been the fate of ſome of the 
beſt of women, to become the wives of men in many re- 
ſpects their inferiors, both in underſtanding and in charac- 
ter. Amidſt the chances of life, the intricacies of ſitua- 
tion, or from the deception. of minds whoſe very. virtues 
betray their caution, this will ſometimes happen. 

| | C Cleanthery 
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Cleant hei, the huſband of Aurelia, is of a character very 
ſimilar to that of Cleora's huſband, Lothario, and on 
many accounts an unfortunate match for Aurelia. But 
Cleanthes being reputed to be a man of fortune, poſſeſſing 
a good addreſs, and believed to be poſſeſſed of good nature, 
it was the fate of Aurelia to be joined to him for life. 
Thoſe habits of thoughtleſsneſs and extravagance, howev- 
er, which Cleanthes had ac before marriage, never 
forſook him: he even became indifferent and negligent of 
Aurelia, and a fine family of children which ſhe brought 
him. Iptemperate in his pleaſures, and inordinate in his 
expenſe, be plunged headlong into every. faſhionable folly, 
into every ſpecies of diſſipation. Aurelia felt much anguiſh 
at this conduct of her huſband, She endeavoured, by every 
gentle method in her power, to reclaim him, and to gain 
his mind to virtue and domeſtie enjoyment. All her ef. 
forts proved ineffectual. Cleanthes was not yet, however, 
ſo loſt as not to feel, at times, the reproaches of his con- 
ſcience ; but, inſtead of aiming to remove, he tried to 
avoid them. In this fituation, Aurelia was, like another 
conſcience : the reflection on her quiet and gentle virtues 
was like a mirror, that did but ſhew him his own uglineſs ; 
and, frightened at the fight, he only thought how to eſcape 
it. Thus abandoned by himſelf, thus having forſaken Au- 
relia, and every better feeling, he has gone more and 
more headlong into vice—intemperance has become his 
companion, and expenſe much beyond his income has 
attended it. 2 8 | 

What a fituation for Aurelia ! With a mind fitted for. 
every domeſtic enjoyment, ſhe ſees her huſband a prey to 
folly and extravagance, ruining his fortune, and dead to 
every proper ſentiment. One only comfort remains the 
pleaſure ſhe receives from her children. Her only. ſon, who. 
promiſes to be all a parent could wiſh, has been placed at a 
diſtant academy; and a rich uncle, who has no children of 
his own, has adopted him as his ſon. Her three daugh- 
ters live with herſelf, and her great object is, to educate and 
inſtruct them; and in this ſhe is well rewarded, by the 
appearance of their promiſing virtues, and the difplay of 
their opening talents. F 
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With all theſe amiable parts of Aurelia's conduct, juſtice 
is not done her in the opinion of the world. Her virtues 
are unknown, or paſs unnoticed. It is frequently ſaid, 
that Cleanthes is a good fellow—Pity he had not a wife 
of a leſs grave diſpoſition, more ſuited to his taſte, If he 
had, he might have been leſs expenſive, and his pleaſures 
been more fixed at home.” It was but the other evening, 
that, making a courſe of viſits, I called at a houſe, where 
I feund Cleora engaged in deep play, and her eldeſt daugh- 
ter ſitting by her, attending to the game. At that moment 
Lothario happened to come into the room. He drew a 
chair near ſome ladies at another table, and gave a nod of 
indifference to his daughter. La ! Sir,” faid Miſs, © we 
did not look for you; we thought you were at Mr. _—.”? 
Her mother gave one look behind ; aſked her partner, if 
the had not held the king; and then deſired her to ſet up 
two by honours and the odd trick. 

The ſame evening I called at the houſe- of Cleanthes. 
Him I found abroad, but Aurelia was at home. I was 
ſhewn into the room, where ſhe was, ſeated with her three 
girls around her. On the table lay ſeveral books, among 
which were the Spectator, the Man of Feeling, and the The- 
atre of Education. She herſelf was buſy with her needle 3 
and her two youngeſt girls were occupied in the fame man- 
ner, under her direction. The eldeſt was employed in read- 
ing. When I entered the room, one of the girls took me 
by the hand, and kindly welcomed me. 1 thought, how- 
ever,” ſaid ſhe, with a moſt expreſſive look, * it had been 
papa; my mamma expected him.” A tear ſtarted into Au- 
relia's eye. She ſoon, however, reſumed her cheerfulneſs; 
and I remained for a conſiderable time in this domeſtic par- 
ty, receiving a pleaſure, which I cannot deſcribe, in the con- 
verſation 0 Aurelia, the amiableneſs and propriety of her 
conduct, her behaviour. to her children, and theirs to her. 

When I came home, I could not help reffecting on the 
different characters of Aurelia and Cleora, placed in fitu- 
ations not diſſimilar; one drawing from her very want of 
feeling and of duty, the ſuffrage of the world! the other, 
ſrom the very exerciſe of the moſt diſintereſted virtue, ſuſ- 
fering its neglect, and incurring its cenſure ! Yet with — 
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her afflictions and all her ſorrows, who would not rather wiſh 
to be the ſuffering and virtuous Aurelia, than the gay and 

thoughtleſs Cleora? The one may enjoy the diſſipation of 

the world, and the good liking of its votaries ; but the 
other mult poſſeſs that approbation from her own mind, 
which infinitely ſurpaſſes all the external enjoyments, which 
the world is able to beſtow. 
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- GW + Bonzs of, funienda gſpicere alieno in malb. | 
Wy U U. Pos. Syn. . 


It is a good thing to learn caution by 
The misfortunes of others. 


F. the peruſal of hiſtory, or of the more limited pictures 
which biography preſents to us, there is no reader who 
does not take a warm intereſt in every thing that regards 
a truly deſerving character; who does not feel a ſenſible 
pleaſure in thoſe inſtances where the benevolent purpoſes 
of ſuch a perſoa have been attended with ſucceſs, or his 
virtuous actions followed by reward. This approbation 
id to virtue is a tribute of the heart, which 1s given with 
eaſe, which is beſtowed even with pleaſure. Put in life 
itlelf, it is unhappily found, that virtue has not the fame 
concomitant approbation, 
This contraſt of opinions is never ſo perceptible, as 
when, on the death of a perſon, who was well known to 
us, we compare the idea we formed of his character when 
alive, with that which we now entertain of him. His 
excellencies and defects are now more impartially eſtima- 
ted. On the former, the memory dwells with peculiar 
ſatisfaction, and indulges a melancholy pleaſure, in beſtow- 
ing its tribute of approbation. On the latter, we kindly ! 
throw the veil of charitable alleviation : we reflect on our 
own imbecility z we find apologies for another in the ! 
weakneſs of our own nature, and impute the error of the f 
Cc: 
n 


individual to the imperfection of the ſpecies. 1 2 
But above all, ſhould it happen, that the perſon thus 

removed by death was one, who had approved himſelf our 

friend, and whoſe kind affections we had repeatedly ex- 
rienced ; the difference we now perceive in our eſtimate 


of ſuch a character, is apt to ſtrike the mind with the moſt 
forcible 
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forcible conviction of our own unworthineſs, * is 
induſtrious to torment us with numberleſs inftances of 
merit we have overlooked, of kindneſs we have not re- 
turned, of ſervices repaid with cold neglect. The injury 
we have done is aggravated by the reflection, that it can - 
not be repaired; for he w life was perhaps embittered 
by our ingratitude, is now inſenſible to our contrition. 
Al, Sir! the man who now writes to you bears wir- 
neſs himſelf to the miſery of that feeling, which he de- 
ſcribes. He, who now addreſſes you, was once bleſſed 
with the affection of the beſt, the molt amiable of women. 
When I married my Maria, engaged to her by that eſteem, 
which an acquaintance almoſt from infancy had 
I knew not half her worth. The ſituation in which ſhe 
was now placed, brought to my view many points of ex- 
cellence, which before were undiſcovered. Muſt I own 
to my ſhame, that the poſſeſſion of this treaſure diminiſhed 
its value? Fool that 1 was! I knew not my own hap- 
pineſs, till I had forever loſt it. Six years were the ſhort 
period of our union. Would to Heaven that term were 
yet to live again! I loved Maria. Severely as I am 
now diſpoſed to review my paſt conduct, I cannot re- 
proach myſelf with a failure in affection. But what- ha- 
man being could have been infenſible to lovelineſs, to 
worth, to tendernefs like hers! Poor was that affeQtion, 
which often preferred the moſt trivial ſelfiſh gratification. 
to her wiſhes or requeſts ; and of fmall value was that re- 
gard, which a ſudden guſt of paſhon could, at times, en- 
urely obliterate. 
It was my character, Sir, as that of many, to ſee the 
path of duty and propriety, but to have the weakneſs to 
be forever deviating from it. Educated in a reſpeQable 
ſphere of life, but poſſeſſing a narrow income, which with 
ſtrict economy was barely ſufficient to maintain with de- 
cency, that ſtation which we occupied, it was the care of 
my Maria to ſuperimend herſelf the minuteſt article of 
our domeſtic concerns, and thus to retrench a variety of 
the ordinary expenſes of a family, from her own perfe& 
Rell in every uſeful accompliſhment of her ſex. h 
ſond of ſociety, and formed to ſhine in it; though not in- 
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ſenſible to admiration ; (and what woman with her graces 
of perſon could have been inſenſible to it?) though poſ- 
ſeſſing the- becoming pride of appearing among her equals 
with equal advantages of dreſs and ornament ; ſhe ſparingly 
indulged in gratifications, which ill accorded with our limit- 
ed fortune. She weighed with admirable diſcretion the 
greater againſt the leſs duties of life, and made no ſcruple. 
to ſacrifice the one, when they interfered ever ſo little 
with the performances of the other. 

Shall I own, that to me, thoughtleſs, extravagant and 
vain, the conduct of this excellent woman appeared oſten- 
er to merit blame than approbation ! Regardleſs of con- 
ſequences, and careleſs of the future whilſt I enjoyed the 
preſent, I cenſured that moderation, which was a continu- 
al reproach to my own profuſeneſs. Incapable of imitat- 
ing ber example, I denied that it was meritorious ; and 
what in her was real magnanimity, 1, with equal weak- 
neſs and ingratitude, attributed to poorneſs of fpirit. How 
ſhall I deſcribe to you, Sir, her mild and gentle demean- 
our, the. patience with which ſhe bore the moſt unmerited 
reproofs, the tender ſolicitude and endearing efforts which 
ſhe uſed, to wean me from thoſe ruinous indulgencies, to 
which vanity or appetite was continually prompting me ! 
Too often were theſe efforts repaid by me with ſplenetie 
indifference, or checked at once by ſarcaſm or by anger. 
It is but a poor alleviation of the anguiſh I feel from 
theſe reflections, to remember, that, even whilſt my Maria 
lived, the eſteem which JI ſincerely. felt for her virtues, 
the affection which I really bore her, and the ſenſe I had 
of her tenderneſs, wrung my heart at times with the deep- 
eſt remorſe, and prompted me to atone for my injuſtice, 
by the warmeſt expreſſions of kindneſs and regard. Many 
a time, Sir, in thoſe tranquil moments, when no wayward 
inclination or peeviſh humour overpowered my better feel- 
ings, have I firmly reſolved, that my future conduct ſhould 
make ample reparation for the offences of the paſt. Nor 
were thels relolutions altogether fruitleſs ; for whilſt un- 
der the influence of this ſalutary conviction of my errors, 
I have fo far amended them as to feel for a time a genuine 
zeliſh for calm and domeſtic happineſs. But how * 
L 6 
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the dawning of amendment! A new temptation preſent- 
ed itſelf, and my weak reſolution yielded to the force of 
returning palhon, With my former errors I refumed the 
deſpicable pride of juſtifying them, and every deviation 
from duty was aggravated by harſhneſs and ill humour, 
Exer offending, and ever purpoſing to atone for my of- 
fences, I have now irretrievably Joſt the opportunity. 
That beſt of women is now no more. I have received 
her lateſt breath, and heard her laſt ſupplication, which 
was a prayer to Heaven to pour its bleſings on the moſt 
unworthy of men. | 
Here let me end this letter. No words can expreſs 
ihe feelings, which theſe reflections convey to the breaſt of 
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K HT logic, ethics, phyſics, and metaphyſics, ſhould 
be exalted to the dignity of arts or ſciences, excites 
no ſurpriſe ; but that the art of managing a houſe and fami- 
ly ſhould be placed on a level with them, appears rather 
wonderful, Yet it is certain'that Economics were taught 
as a ſcholaſtic ſcience by the ancient philoſophers ; and 
there (till remains a very curious book, in which Xenophon 
has recorded the doctrines of Socrates on the ſubject of 
economy. At firſt fight one is apt to imagine, that phi- 
loſophy has departed from her province, when ſhe enters 
on domeſtic management ; and that it would be ridiculous 
to ſend a houfekeeper to Socrates for the improvement of 
good houſewifery ; yet it muſt be confeſſed, that there is 
in the work of Xenophon nothing of impertinence, but a 

great deal of good ſenſe molt elegantly expreſſed. 
Notwithſtanding the air of ſuperiority which is aſſumed by 
logic, phyſics, and metaphyſics, yet, conſidering the influ- 
ence on human happineſs, the greateſt value ſhould be 
laced on economics ; for the others, as they are treated 
in the ſchools, are little more than ſpeculations, and have 
but a very limited influence either on the regulation or the 
enjoyment of life. But the true pater ſamiliat, or maſter 
of a family, is one of the moſt reſpectable characters in ſo- 
ciety; and the ſcience which direQs his eonduct, or re- 
forms his miſtakes, is entitled to peculiar eſteem. 

Much of the mifery which prevails in the world, is 
juſtly to be imputed to the want of economy. But the 
word, economy, is uſually miſunderſtood. It is confined 
in its meaning to parſimony, though it undoubtedly com- 
prehends every thing which relates to the conduct of a 
family. Frugality is indeed a very conſiderable part of 
it ; but not the whole. It is the judicious government of 
a little community inhabiting one houſe, and uſually allied 
by all the ſoft bands of affinity and conſanguinity. 20 

| perſon 
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on who executes ſuch a government, ſhonld be emi- 
nently furniſhed with prudence and benevolence. | 

The rage for faſhionable . levities, which has pervaded 
even the lower ranks, is ſingularly adverſe to the knowl- 
edge and the virtues which domeſtic life demands. Dreſs 
occupies the greater part both of the time and attention of 
many; and the conſequence is, too often, ruin in polite life, 
bankruptcy in the commercial, and miſery and diſgrace 
to all, 
It might be attended with great advantage to the com- 
munity, and to the happineſs of particular perſons, if ſome 
part of the time and attention beſtowed on the ornamental 
parts of education, were transferred to thoſe arts, which 
teach the prudent management of domeſtic concerns. 'The 
care of children in the age of infancy requires conſiderable 
ſkill as-well as tenderneſs ;- and how ſhould ſhe know how 
to enter upon it, whoſe whole time has been ſpent in learn- 
ing the polite accompliſhments, which, though they add 
much to gracefulneſs, make no pretenſions to utility ? She. 
muſt be guided entirely by ſervants, nurſes, and medical 
practitioners; but ſurely it would be ſafer and pleaſanter 
to poſſeſs ſach a ſkill, as ſhould prevent her from lying en- 
tirely at the mercy of ignorance, vanity, officiouſneſs, and 
preſumption. 

As to muſic, which ſome ladies ſpend ſo much time in 


when they have entered into the married ſtate. Many 
other feminine accompliſhments there are, which ceaſe to 
attract attention, when once their poſſeſſprs are engaged in 
the care of a. family. It is therefore probable, that the 
time conſumed in the acquiſition of things, which are con- 
feſſedly of no uſe to them, might be employed in acquiring 
the uch knawledge as would enable them to contribute great- 


ned iy to the happineſs of the man, to whom they ſhould give 
om their hands and hearts, and of che children. which might 
f 2 Wee the pledges of their conjugal love. 

t of I by no means refer, them to Kenophan or Socrates for 
2. of Naſtruction in domeſtic management. Their own parents 
lied mould communicate the reſuſt of their experience and ob- 
10. adon on the ſubjet, Above all, they ſhould inſpire 


learning, it is well known that they ſeldom practiſe it, 
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them with a love of home, and the pleaſures and virtues of 
an affetionate family aſſociation. Some men, who appear 
to be inſenſihle to female charms, ailege in excuſe for their 
not ſoliciting ſome lady in marriage, that ſuch are the ex. 
penſive manners, dreſs, and amuſements of the faſhionable 
part of the ſex, ſo little their ſkill in conducting a family, 
and ſuch their ignorance of economy, that to be married 
is often to be ruined even in the midſt of aMuence. The 
viciouſneſs of too many among the ſex enables vicious men 
to gratify their deſires at a ſmall expenſe. Few are wil. 
ling to incur the danger of diſſipating their fortunes in ſup- 
porting a woman, who can contribute nothing to the allevi- 
ation of their cares by domeſtic prudence and diſcreet 
economy. | 
In every view it appears moſt clearly, that nothing 
would contribute more to the happineſs of females, and in- 
deed of men and families in general, than a cultivation of 
chat unoſtentatious knowledge, which is in — requeſt, 
and without. which there can be little permanent ſecurity in 
the moſt exalted rank, and moſt abundant affluence. So- 
crates judged wiſely, therefore, in ranking economics among 
the, moſt uſeful and honourable of the arts and ſciences, 
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Number XXXVIII. 
RES the marriage ſtate the world muſt own, 
Divided happineſs was never known. 

a CIE ER. 


A letter to a very good -· natured lady, that 1s 
married to a very ill- natured man. 


HAVE now and then obſerved, my deareſt couſin, 
1 (through all your cares and endeavours to conceal it) 
that there are ſome few rufflings that happen between you 
and your huſband ;z and which, I fear, muſt make ſome | 
moments paſs with more uneaſineſs to you, than a woman 
of fo much goodneſs deſerves. The friendſhip that has 
ſubſiſted ſo long between our families, and the great affec- 
tion I have for you, make this give me more pain than 
it may perhaps give even to yourſelf; for I know the 
ſteadineſs of your mind, and the prudence you have in 
alleviating every thing that would diſturb a leſs ſettled 
temper ; and make ſome wives fly out into violences, that 
would render them ridiculous as well as wretched. But 
as an indifferent ſtander- by may ſee more than the beſt 
gameſter, when engaged deep in a difficult party, I ſhall 
venture to give you ſome of my ſentiments, in hopes that 
they may ſtill more awaken your own, or at leaſt be im- 
proved by your reflections upon them. 

It were to be wiſhed, that all married people would lay 
this down for their firſt and great principle ; that th 
can never be happy in themſelves, unleſs they are well 
with their partners. Their connexions, views, and inter- | 
eſts are naturally ſo united, that the one cannot be happy, 
if the other is miſerable. In ſo ſtrict an union, if you are 
not well with one another, what can you do to avoid being 
miſerable ? You muſt either be perpetually hunting after 
reaſons to fly from your own houſe ; or elſe you muſt fit 
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Jarring together, like a couple of bad inſtruments that are 
almoſt always out of tune. | 

The moll.neceffurythivg then for a married woman, to 
make herſelf happy, is to endeavour to pleaſe her huſband ; 
and one comfort 1s, that the very endeavouring to pleaſe, 
goes a great way towards obtaining its end. Complacency 
as naturally begets kindneſs, as a diſobliging behaviour 
does averſion. | 

*Tis not enough to avoid doing or ſaying any thing that 
you know would be diſagreeable to your huſband ; but one 
ſhould be inclined to do or ſay every thing that is likely 
to be agreeable to him. A woman that thoroughly con- 
ſiders this, and puts it in practice, can ſcarcely ever fail of 
making both ber huſband and herſelf happy. 

One conſiderable help and advantage that you have to- 
wards this, is the being ſo thoroughly acquainted with one 
another's tempers and inclinations. There js a good deal 

of opportunity or this (if your match was not huddled up 
with that haſte which ſame people are. in, for ſettling the 
moſt important ſtep in their whole lives) during the time 
of courtſhip ;, and uſually much more after: theſe two 
lights are ſo very different, that between them you may ſee 
into the whole character of a man, how far he is ready to 
ſubmit, and how far to domineer. {With,a proper obſer- 
vation, you may come, in time, to diſcover every bent of 
his temper, and to open all. the.,more hidden folds of his 
heart. Now, when one is well aware of every thing that 
may diſpleaſe, it is eaſy to avoid it; and, when one knows 
what is pleaſing, ſcarcely any thing can be wanting but the 
will to pleaſe. 5 5 

I would particularly deſire you to look on nothing, that 
may diſpleaſe, as a trifle. However unimportant the thing 
may be in itſelf, the diſpleaſing and diſagreeing is a ſerious 

evil; and married people differ much oftenex about trifle: 
than about things of weight. Let either huſbands or 
wives recollect a little, and I fear they will find what I fa 
to be more true than they might at firſt imagine it to ha 
been. ä | 
The beſt way for a married woman to carry her poiul 
often, is to yield ſometimes. Yielding in a married 
| oma 
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woman, is as uſeful as flying is to an unmarried one; for 
both of theſe methods moſt naturally obtain what they 
ſeem to avoid. And if a woman has any vanity (as er- 
* ery human creature has more of lefs of it in their compo- 
ſition) I think that paſhon might be gratified this way, as 
well as any other; for, to get the better of one's ſelf is, at 
leaſt, as glorious as to get the better of any other perſon 
whatever; and you would, beſides, have the inward ſatis- 
faction of conſidering, that, in all fuch' caſes, you do not 
yield out of. cowardice, but prudence 7" and that you en- 
joyed the ſuperiority of knowing what you'ought to do, 
much better than the obſtinate man, who ſeems outwardly 
to have carried his point, when-in-reality you have carried 
ours. | | 
r I do not mean by this, to ſet. you on a life of artiſice 
and diſſimulation. I rather think that ſuch methods as 
theſe, and ſuch a ſcheme of pleaſing, would, in time, grow 
pleaſing to yourſelf; and that it would be the moſt likely 
of any, either to introduce or increaſe a- real mutual love 
and good-will between you and your haſband— But how, 
my dear couſin, have I thus forgotten myſelf, for a page or 
two together! and whillt I am writing to you, have-real- 
ly written a letter for the world. For you, I dare ſay, 
have no occaſion for my rules ; and have thought over 
every thing that I have ſaid Jong before I ſet pen to paper. 
You will, however, forgive one who- wiſhes you as well 
as he does himſelf; and who would moſt extremely re- 
joice to ſee that ſerenity of. mind, which all the world 
thinks to be in you, and all thoſe virtues and excellencies 
which 1 know to be in you, unruffled by any diſturbances, 
and cleared even from every little cloud that may hang over 
them, I nced not tell you how much and how truly I am- 


Your affectionate kinſman 
and humble ſerrant. 


— 
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Number XXXIX. 


Felices ter, et amplius, 

Quos irrupta tenet copula ; nec malis. 
Diwvulſus querimoniis, 

Supremd citius folvct amor die. 

| Hox. Ode 13. Lib. r. 


Happy, thrice happy they, whofe friendſhips prove 

One conſtant ſcene of unmoleſted love; 

"Whoſe hearts, right«empered, feel no various turns, 

No- coolneſs chills them and no madneſs burns; 

But, free from anger, doubts and jealous fear, 

Die as they live, united and ſincere. Onatny.. 


AMILY diviſions frequently ſpring from very im- 
material accidents, which gather ſtrength by repe-_ 
tition, till they are augmented in ſo formidable a manner, 
as to {weep before them all the domeſtic virtues, and aboliſh 
all the amiable tenderneſs, for which woman was origi- 
nally intended by the Divine Creator. I have been a fre- 
quent ſpectator of ſuch ſcenes of infelicity. Where I was 
in moſt expectation of finding the celeſtial ſeeds of connu- 
bial happineſs flouriſhing in exquiſite beauty, there have 1 
been the molt diſappointed. Inſtead of beholding a para- 
diſe, I have found nothing but a garden of noxious weeds ; 
which occaſions me to make the following obſervations: for 
theſe may be uſeful to ſociety, as, by holding up the mirror 


of inadvertency, they may affright her with her own 


deformity. 

| Lorenzo and Violetta have been married upwards of three 
years: they were equally matched, both in refpe& of for- 
tune and age; the one being ſufficient for the purchaſe, 
and the other for the enjoyment of the pleaſures of life. 
For ſome time, after the celebration of their nuptials, they 


entertained a reciprocal affection. She was all fondneſs, 
| he 
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he all indulgence. But their intimacy, inſtead of increaſ- 
ing, diminiſhed their mutual regard. Her beauty, the more 
it was familiar to his eye, grew the leſs attractive to his 
heart; and his converſation grew leſs engaging, the more 
ſhe partook of the natural levity of her ſex. He renewed 
his Bacchanalian acquaintance, ſhe found more pleaſure in 


diſcharging her viſits than her domeſtic offices: in fine, . 


both became diſintentionally indifferent; their meals were 
irregular, their converſation little; till at laſt, their affec- 
tion ſeemed to be dwindled-away.to-nothing but a ceremo- 
nious complaiſance. | | 

Nature was ſoon more predominant than the ties of gen- 
tility or the rules of decency. Their tempers were per- 
petually burſting from the' formality of reſerve :. trivial ac- 
cidents gave alternate uneaſineſs to one or the other; which 
were productive of ſuch diſputes: as often terminated in a 
ſhyneſs: for two or three: days together. Though they 
were both ſo far eſtranged from the lambent flame of 
love, yet their diſagreement: frequently exhibited a convie- 
tion of their honeſty, by a reconciliation which juſt ſerved 
to blow up the dormant embers of affection; though till 
they were, continually manifeſting the difference of their 


tempers. They were both haſtily: paſſionate; he was 


ſometimes ill-natured, whilſt ſhe was too apt to conceive 
what he never intended. 'They were both ſenfible of their 
folly, yet they (till perſiſted in their obitinacy; if he ſpoke 
warm, ſhe reddened with the glow of anger; if he was de- 
ſirous of tranquillity, ſhe grew turbulent. The vanity of 
pedigree and the oſtentation of fortune were often bandied 
backwards and forwards ; this uſhered in indecency from 
him, and left her abandoned to a miſguided paſſion. 
Reiterated. quarrels aggravated their imprudence : he 
frequently ſwore, ſhe railed, and blows-enfued. She fel 
the effects of his violence, he bore the marks of her fury. 
When their paſſion abated, ſhe fat penſively venting the 
guſhing ſorrows from her eyes; he grew mollified, and af- 
ter innumerable careſſes, re- compoſed her agitated ſpirits. 
The quarrel renewed their tenderneſs ; they gently up- 
braided themſelves, confeſſed their folly, reſolved to op- 
pole the excurſions of paſſion, and for ſome time _ 
wi 
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with all the appearance of a durable fehcity. But when 
paſſion has once got the head, reaſon vainly attempts to 
guide the rein. Though Lorenzo and Violetta, on the 
repetition of every quarrel, became ſenſible of their ſmoth- 
ored affection, yet they never endeavoured to light up the 
extinguiſhed lamp of Hymex. They continued their in- 
temperate ſallies, and were at laſt fo habituated to ſuch an 
ignominious cuſtom, as to give an unbounded looſe to their 
before company, till they are now become the de- 
riſion of all their acquaintances. 
As I have a regard for Lorenzo, I have taken an op- 
portunity of expatiating with him upon his ſcandalous indiſ- 
cretion ; he acknowledges his imprudence, proſeſſes the 
"ſtrongeſt affection for his wife, and ſolemnly ayows his fi- 
delity to the nuptial bed. Violetta is alſo ſenſible of her 
erroneous behaviour, eſteems her huſband, and wears the 
throne of chaſtity on her brow. They are equally con- 
ſcious of their fault, are equally ſorry for it, and ſeem 
| y deſirous of correcting it; but they are fo abſolutely 
devoted to the ſtorms of paſſion,as to be equally incapable of 
executing thoſe ſalutary reſolutions, which they are thor- 
oughly ſenſible can alone give pleaſure to the bridal bed, 
happineſs to the prime of life, and comfort to the declenſion 
of age. 
What a melancholy reflection is this! That two perſons, 
once united by the band of love, ſhould ſo difown 
its empire, for the gratification of ſome ridiculous humour, 
is moſt aſtoniſhing ! that two perſons, who could ſo eafily 
enjoy the beatitudes of life, ſhould ſo voluntarily baniſh 
themſelves from the flowery road of happineſs, is amazing! 
but their conduct ſerves only to evince this golden maxim, 
That reaſon is the beſt gift of nature; for without her 
Gcred influence, monarchs in their palaces are leſs happy 


than pealatus in their cottages. | | © 
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Number XL. 


ri a fault 
That men, not guided by the track of reaſon; 
But heat and wantonneſs of blood, run giddy 
To feal ſuch weighty covenants. 


SuIRLEY's Conflant Maid. 


3 the attainment of happineſs is the grand ſpring: 

of human action, I have been often ſurpriſed at that 
mattention, ſo apparent in the generality of mankind, to- 
the molt important cencern in their lives, the choice of a 
wife ; a choice, on which not only their preſent welfare, 
but even their everlaſting felicity may depend. Indeed, 
if we may judge from the flight regard paid to an object 
of ſo much moment, we may ſuppoſe it commonly under- 
ſtood to be a trivial point, in which little or no reflection 
is requiſite ; or that fortune and beauty were in themſelves 
whatever was eſſential to the happineſs of the conjugal 
ſtate. But let thoſe, who, in the ardour of unreflecting 
youth, form ſuch gay viſions of ſplendid enjoyments, and 
everlaſting paſſion, conſider, that there are requiſites of a 
nobler kind, without which, when it may be too late, they 
may find themſelves involved in irretrievable ruin. 

What melancholy hiſtories have been recorded, where 
manly virtue has been united to a fortune and to miſery 7 
blooming lovelineſs facrificed at the ſhrine of avarice ; or 
unthinking youth, ſmitten by exterior charms alone, inſtead 
of the attracting graces of modeſty, ſentiment, and dif. 
cretion, has become a voluntary victim to infipid, if not to 
meretricious beauty ! I would not be underſtgod, however, 


as though I apprehended, that beauty and fortune are of 


no eſtimation. The former, when united to piety, virtue, 
and good ſenſe, can be lighted by thoſe only who are 
deyoid of any ideas of whateyer is lovely and excellent 
iu nature; and fortune, or at leaſt a competence, is _ 

| 7 
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lutely neceſſary, ſince without it the higheſt degree of vir. 
tue, and the moſt enchanting graces, will be inſufficient 
to inſure happineſs in the conjugal union: 


« Let reaſon teach what paſſion fain would hide, 

That Hymen's bands by prudence ſhould be ty'd. 

Venus in vain the wedded pair would crown, 

If angry fortune on their union frown : 

* Soon will the flatt'ring dream of bliſs be o'er, 

And cloy'd imagination cheat no more; 

Then waking to the ſenſe of laſting pain, 

With mutual tears the nuptial couch they ſtain ;; 

And that fond love, which ſhould afford relief, 

Does but increaſe the anguiſh of their grief ; 

Whilſt both could eaſier their own ſorrows bear, 

Than the ſad knowledge of each other's care.“ 
En EYTTLETON, 


Certainly no prudent perſon ought to engage in the 
married ſtate without a ſufficiency of means for a comfort- 
able ſubſiſtence. That lover cannot regard his miſtreſs 
with virtuous paſhon, who would involve her in all the 
poſhble conſequences of reciprocal poverty. True love 
never forgets the happineſs of its obje& ; for when this 
ceaſes to be regarded, it is not the generous tenderneſs of 
love, but the unthinking wildneſs of paſſion. 

Theſe obſervations, however, cannot obviate the juſt 
complaints, which may be made againſt thoſe matches, in 
which beauty, or fortune only are 1egarded. © Beauty,” 
ſays Lord Kaimes, © is a dangerous property, tending to 
corrupt the mind of a wife, though it ſoon loſes its influ- 
ence over the huſband. | A figure agreeable and engaging, 
which inſpires affection without the ebriety of love, is a 
much ſafer choice. The graces loſe not their influence 
like beauty. At the end of thirty years, a virtuous wom- 
an, who makes an agreeable companion, charms her huf- 
band perhaps more than at firſt. The compariſon of love 
to fire holds good in one reſpect, that the fiercer it burns, 

the ſooner it is extinguiſhed.” ; 
t 
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It is unqueſtionably true, that happineſs in the married 
ſtate depends not on riches, nor on beauty, but on virtue, 
good ſenſe, and {weetneſs of temper. A young man who- 
has himſelf a ſufficient fortune, ſhould not always look 
for an equivalent of that kind in the object of his love. 
« Who can find a virtuous woman,” fays Solomon, ** for 
her price is far above rubies.?” The important object of 
his Inquiry is, not whether ſhe has riches, but whether 
ſhe poſſeſſes thoſe qualifications, which naturally form the 
amiable wife and the exemplary mother? In like manner, 
would a parent conduct his daughter to a wiſe and ju- 
dicous choice of a kuſband, he will not ſo much recom- 
mend the neceſſity of a fortune, as of virtuous conduct, 
good temper, diſcretion, regularity, and induſtry. With- 
theſe, a huſband, if he be of a reputable profeſſion, may 
improve the fortune of his wife, and render it of. much. 
greater advantage to each other, than the moſt ample 
equivalent in money, with the reverſe of theſe qualities. 

On the contrary, where intereſt pervades the boſom, and 
is the fole motive to union, what can more naturally be 
expected than unhappy matches? Without a certain con- 
geniality of ſentiment, independent. of the adventitious 
circumſtances of beauty, or fortune, the connubial ſtate is 
the very oppoſite of a heaven. Home becomes difagree- 
able, where there is a. diverſity of taſte, temper, and wiſh- 
es; or where thoſe mental reſources are wanting which 
invite to converſation, and render it delightſul and endear- 
ing. The ſcenes of wretchedneſs, inſeparable from ſuch. 
2 tate, muſt be obvious to every mind. 

We turn with pleafure to the exquiſite happineſs, which. 
is the reſult of a virtuous choice. Home is then delight- 
tul, and every moment is replete with: ſatisfaction. 

But without dwelling. longer on this charming theme, 
permit me to aſk, Who would ſacrifice the enjoyment of 
ſach felicity, for wealth What weakneſs of mind does. 
it betray, to forfeit © the matchleſs joys. of virtuous love, 
tor the ideal pleaſures of affluence. ! 
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F all the pleaſures that endear human life, there are: 

none more worthy the attention of a rational crea- 
ture, than thoſe that flow from the mutual return of con- 
jugal love. Our great poet MiLTon; after he has de- 
ſeribed the nuptial bower of Apam and Ev in Para- 
diſe, thus calls upon that bliſsful ſtate. 


Hail, wedded love! myſterious law, true ſourge 

Of human offspring, ſole propriety 

In Paradiſe, of all things common elſe. 

By thee adulterous luſt was driven from men, 

Among the beſtial herds to range ; by thee 

(Founded in reaſon, loyal, juſt and pure) 

Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of father, ſon and brother firſt were known: 

———-Perpetual fountain of domeſtic bliſs ! — | 

Here love his golden ſhafts employs ; here lights | 
His conſtant lamp, and waves his purple wings. 


., © _ 


In this ſcene the looſer paſſions of youth are conſolidat- 
ed into a ſettled affection: for the lawful object of love 
unites every care in itſelf; and makes even thoſe thoughts 
that were painful before, become delightful. When two 
minds are thus engaged by the ties of reciprocal ſincerity, 
each alternately receives and communicates- a tranſport, 
that is inconceivable to all but thoſe that are in this ſitua- 
tion: from hence ariſes that heart-ennobling ſolicitude for 

one another's welfare, that tender ſympathy that alleviates 
affliction, and that participated pleaſure which heightens 
proſperity and joy itſelf. This is a full completion of the 
bleſings of humanity ! for if reaſon and ſociety are the 
characteriſtics, which diſtinguiſh us from other animals, 
an excellence in theſe two great privileges of man, which -2 
eentres in wedlock, muſt raiſe us in happineſs: above — te 


re 
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«eſt of our ſpecies. It is here that the nobleſt paſſions, of 
which the human ſoul is ſuſceptible, join together, virtuous 
love and friendſhip ; the one ſupplying it with a conſtant 


. rapture, and the other regulating it by the rules of reaſon. 


I would not be underſtood to be ſpeaking here of thoſe un- 
natural and diſpraportionable matches that are daily made 
upon worldly views, where intereſt or Juſt are the only 
motives ; I mean that ſuch only enjoy the bleſſing, who 
are conducted by HxymEx-.through his own realms of in- 
nocence and ſincerity. | 

- A gentleman who-4s- very happy in a beautiful friend, 
and is a kind of enthuſiaſt for the married ſtate, told me 
the following ſtory of an Italian pair, who were famous 
for their unalterable conſtancy and affectian. There lived 
at Genoa a young nobleman named Maxx, who had a 


large eſtate in the iſland of Corſica, whither be went every 


five. or fix years to regulate his affairs. At the age of 
fire and twenty he was married to- a beautiful lady, the 
daughter of a. Venetian ſenator, named Mox1m1a, who 


had refuſed the greateſt matches in Italy, to prefer the 
fortunate Marini. As their marriage was founded upon 


a mutual eſteem, their paſſion increaſed inſtead of dimin- 
iſhing by enjoyment, till they became an example of con- 
jugal duty to all who knew them. They had lived many 
years in this uninterrupted ſtate of felicity, when MARINI 


was obliged to make a voyage to Corſica, which was then 
diſturbed by a rebellious inſurrection, in order to ſecure 
bis patrimony, by encouraging his dependants to ſtand firm 


in the defence of their country. But the greateſt afflic- 


tion, and which abſorbed all the reſt, was his being neceſ- 


ſitated to part for a while from Moewinia, who, being 


then far advanced in a ſtate of pregnancy, was unable to 


go with him as uſual. When the fatal time of ſeparation 


was come, they embraced with the utmoſt grief, and the 
warmeſt prayers to Heaven for one another's ſafety. As 


ſoon as this afflicting ſcene was over, Marini embarked, 


and having-a fair ayind, arrived ſafe at Baſtia in a few 
hours. The ſucceſs of the rebels being ſtapped, and the 
affairs of the iſland a little ſettled again, our lover began 
to prepare for his retura to. Genoa 3: hut as he was 


walk- 


ing 
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ing one day by the harbour where the ſhips of burthen 
lay, he heard two ſailors, who were juſt arrived, talking of 
the death of a Genoeſe nobleman's wife tben abſent from 
the republic. This caſual circumſtance greatly alarmed 
him, and excited his curioſity to liſten ' farther to their 
converſation, when, after a little pauſe, he heard one of 
them mention the name of his dear Mox1mia. At theſe 
words, his ſurpriſe and affliction were ſo great, that he 
had not power to follow the mariners to ſatisfy his doubt, 
but inſtantly ſwooned away, and when he +recovered, 
found himſelf ſurrounded by his own ſervants lamenting 
over him. At the lame time that this happened to Ma- 
RIN1, ſomething of the ſame nature equally diſtreſſed Mo. 
NIMIA3 for an imperfect account came to Genoa by 
the captain of a Venetian veſſel, that a gentleman named 
Maxin1 had been ſurpriſed near Baſtia by a remaining 
party of rebels, and that he and all his attendants were 
| Killed by them. Theſe two accounts involved our unfor. 
tunate pair in the greateſt diſtreſs ; they immediately took 
ſhipping in order to be convinced of what they ſo much 
dreaded to know; the one for Corſica, the other for Ge- 
noa. They were both ſailed, when a violent ſtorm aroſe, 
which drove their veſſels upon a little iſland in the Medi: 
terranean. Maxini's ſhip landed firſt,” where, whilſt the 
reſt of the crew were refreſhing themſelves, the inconſola- 
ble widower, as he thought himſelf, wandered with one 
ſervant only into a little wood, that was near the ſea- 
ſhore, to give a looſe to his immoderate grief. Soon after 
the Genoeſe ſhip landed too, and the ſame motive led Mo- 
NIMHA with one of her maids to the wood where her huſband 
was, lamenting his unfortunate condition. "They had not 
deen long there, before they heard each other's complaint, 
and drew nearer mutually to ſee, if there was any wretch 
living equally miſerable with themſelves. But how great 
was the aſtoniſhment of both, when they met in a little 
path and ſaw each other ! the immoderate joy was ſuch, 
and the tranſition from one extreme to the other ſo in- 
ſtantaneous, that all the power they had was to fall into 
each other's arms, where they expired in a few minutes 
after. Their bodies were conveyed to Italy, and were 
interred with all the ſolemgity and magnificence due ts 
their quality and eminent vi | 
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Number XLII. 
The temple of Hymzn. A VisIon.. 


FEW days ago I had an account of the marriage 
A of a friend. When occurrences of this nature make 
an impreſſion upon the mind, it is inſenſibly betrayed into 
little animadverſions upon them. This was my caſe in an 
extraordinary manner: for having muſed ſome. time on 
this incident, I fell into an eaſy ſlumber, when fancy re- 
aſſumed the ſubject, and ſallied out in the following ex- 
curſion. 208; 

Methought I was in an inſtant placed on the boundaries 
of a ſpacious plain ; in the centre of which was preſented 
to the eye a large temple conſecrated to Hymen, the god 
of marriage. At a {mall diſtance from me J obſerved a 
giddy crowd of both ſexes, who were making towards the 
building, in order to celebrate the ceremony of the god. 
There was ſhuffled in among them a demon, whoſe form 
was ſo peculiar, and whoſe ſway with the muhitude ſo uni- 
verſal, that I ſhall give my reader a particular deſcription - 
of him. It ſeems the name of this fury was Lusr ; in 
the upper part of his body he carried the likeneſs of a hu- 
man figure, from the middle downwards he bore the re- 
ſemblance of a goat, his eyes were turgid, ſparkling and in- 
flamed, his complexion was very irregular, attended with 
the moſt ſudden tranſitions from a ſanguine red to a livid 
paleneſs, and a tremor frequently ſeized every member. 
Cloſe followed him DisTasTE with a ſickly countenance, 
and ſupercilious eye; and Remorss with his hat flapped 
over his face, and a worm gnawing his vitals. I was much 
ſhocked at theſe monſtrous appearances, and the more ſo, 
to obſerve how readily my fellow creatures gave in to the 
impious ſuggeſtions of the demon. But my ſurpriſe was 
ſomewhat abated on a nearer approach; for I took notice 
that his breath of ſuch a malignant nature, that all 


thoſe 
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thoſe who raſhly advanced within its influence, were pref. 
ently intoxicated and deprived of their reaſon. 
I was in ſuch a conſternation. at this diſcovery, that I 
heſitated for a while,-whether I ſhould. enter into conver- 
ſation with the blithe adventurers beforementioned. In 
the midſt of my ſuſpenſe there came towards us a grave old 
gentleman of a ſteady and compoſed aſpect, whoſe name 
was DELiBERAT1ON. He was one of the principal agents 
belonging to the. temple, and ſo high in the god's eſteem, 
that. Hymen'was very rarely known to give his benedic- 
tion at the concluſion of the ceremony to any couple, who 
were not uſhered into his preſence by this venerable offi- 
cer. Upon his joining the company (to the majority of 
which I found he was a perfect ſtranger) there was ex- 
preſſed an. univerſal uneaſineſs and diſcontent; and many 
of them induſtriouſly avoided all converſation with him. 
But it was very remarkable chat all thoſe who thus impru- 
dently turned their backs on this valuable monitor, in their 
return from the temple, were ſeized. by one or both of the 
melancholy attendants of the fury. | 

At my entrance into the building I obſerved the deity 
marching at a ſmall diſtance towards it. The firſt in the 
proceſhon was Lovx, in the form of a Curd, who was 
continually practiſing a thouſand little arts and graces, to 

draw upon him the ſmiles of the god; and by the tender 
regards which Hymen caſt upon the child, I found he was 
a very great favourite. | 9 | 
The god followed next, holding in his hand a flaming 
torch, which ſhone the brighter, the longer it burned ; he 
approached us, ſupported by Via rux, a lady of the moſt 
engaging form that I ever beheld. She was cloathed in a 
white refulgent garment, and her head was encircled with 
1 | | | 


Tihe-next attendant was Bra ur, arrayed in the moſt 
gorgeous apparel, and full of herſelf, even to diſtraction. 
She was handed along by YouTa, a gay ſtripling, wearing 
a chaplet of flowers on his head and wings on his 
Then appeared WEALTH, in the figure of an old man 
meanly attired : his eyes were the eyes of a hawk, _ his 
= £ | gers 
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ple, aſcended his throne; and ſat with his head gently re- 


crowd, and ſtared the young plaintiff full in the face, who 
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fingers curved and pointed inwards, like the talons of a 
raven; he was noiſy, impudent and preſuming. 

The retinue was cloſed by Faxe, ever varying her fea- 
tures and dteſs; and what was very extraordinary, me- 
thought ſhe charmed in all. | 

The deity, immediately after his entrance into the tem- 


clined on VigTue's boſom. Love and Beauty took 
their ſtation on the right hand: and on the left were diſ- 
poſed WEALTH and Fancy. | 

The god quickly proceeded to the celebration of 
the nuptial rites; but there was ſuch a confuſed ſound 
of ſighs and laughter, that I could not give the atten- 
tion which was requiſite, in order to preſent my rea- 
der with the ſeveral circumſtances that occurred ; only IL 
took notice, that many of the matches were ſo very une- 
qual, that the god yoked them with reluctance, and but 
half conſented to his own inftitution. Pat 

After the ceremony was over, ſilence was proclaimed in 
court, for Hymen was determined to decide a conteſt, 
which had been of long ſtanding, between the perſonages 
that attended the altar. Upon this declaration, the whole 
multitude divided, and according to the particular impulſes 
of their paſſions, took the party of the ſeveral competitors. 
The young had ranged themſelves on the right hand of 
the throne, whilſt others of more advanced years had 
poſted themſelves behind the diſputants on the leſt. 

Loye began with entering his complaint againſt 
WEALTH, ſetting forth that his antagoniſt had ſeduced large 
numbers to his ſentiments; that, as to himſelf, his intereſt 
very viſibly declined every day, to the great prejudice of 
that ſtate, in which the gods had deſigned him the pre- 
eminence, While he was purſuing his arguments with 
great warmth, PovexTy ſtepped forth from amidſt the 


was ſo frightened at his ſorrowful countenance, that he 
fluttered his pinions in order for flight: when WEAL Tn, 
riſing up, addreſſed the judge with ſhe wing the neceſſity 
of his preſence to make the married ſtate replete with hap- 
pineſs, as it was originally intended by its inſtitutor; to- 

| gether 
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gether with many other arguments, which, if they had 
been delivered with the ſame modeſty as force, could not 
have failed of creating a multitude of converts to his fide. 
This his ſpeech was Followed with a thunder of applauſe 
from the company behind. Upon which incident the old 
man began to triumph, and to reinforce his diſcourſe ; 
when through the violence of his emotions, his garment 
Hew open, and betrayed to view Carts in the 2 of 
vultures hanging at his breaſt. Hereupon Loves ſtood 
up, and would fain have reaſſumed his cauſe. But Hr- 
MEN, who well knew that the preſence of both was of the 
utmoſt importance in the performance of his inſtitution ; 
and impartially weighing what was urged by each of them, 
put an end to the contention, by propoſing the union of 
their families, which was immediately acceded to. No 
ſooner were their hands joined, as the ſignal of their conſent- 
ing to the god's propoſal, but Love immediately lighted up 
new ſmiles in his face, and appeared infinitely more charm- 
ing than before. But the moſt ſurpriſing change was wrought 
in the old man; his talons fell off in ſcales from his fingers, 
His eyes loſt all their former ſierceneſs, and the harſh linea- 
ments of his countenance were at once ſoftened into all the 
ſweetneſs of humanity. Love approached him, and gently 
ſtroking his boſom, {tilled the biſkog of the ſerpents, and 
aſſuaged the ſeverity of his pain. This diſpute being amica- 
bly adjuſted, Beavry next advanced, and, after playing over 
many airs of affection, put on a languiſhing look, and liſped 
out a mournful accuſation alſo agaiaſt WzAaLTH, intimat- 
ing his uſurpation over her, and the like. Scarcely had ſhe 
uttered three ſentences, before there made up to her a griſly 


wight, whoſe hair was covered with a hoary froſt, his face 


plowed with furrows, and down his cheeks diſtilled a ſcald- 
ing rheum. When the young lady thus ſaw Acz limp- 
ing towards her, ſhe appeared in all the agonies of thought ; 
the roſes fell from her, cheeks, and ſhę ſunk down into a 
ſwoon. Hymex underſtanding the temper of the girl, 


-that ſhe was proud and imperious, fond of goverament, 


and yet incapable of directing, diveſted her of a large ſhare 
of power, by diſpoſing of her frontier towns to Fancy, 


who 
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who now acts with unlimited authority; nor admits any to 


pay their addreſſes to the gay virgin, without a prior inter- 
view with herſelf. | 

The remainder of my dream being a confuſed number 
of ideas, without order or arrangement, I ſhall forbear to 
inſert, in mercy to my reader. | 


Q4 
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Number XLIII. 


The moſt abandon'd proſtitutes are they, 
Who not to love but av'rice fall a prey : 

Nor aught avails the ſpecious name of wife ; 
A maid fo wedded is a whore for life. 


LYTTLETON, 


A letter to a young lady, on her going to 
be married to a rich old man. 


OU tell me, CEO, that you are like to be teazed 

| by your friends into a match with Avazrus, who 
has been hitherto your averſion. Conſider, all your hap- 
pineſs is at ſtake upon this important point. Will you 
then be influenced by perſuaſion, or the falſe glare of out- 
ward ſhow, to ſacrifice all the ſubſtantial enjoyments of 
life? Romantic notions of love are what you and I have 
. diſclaimed : yet there ſhould be a ſufficient ſtock of the 
belle paſſion to balance all thoſe little anxieties which nat- 
urally ariſe in that ſtate : your good ſenſe will never ſuf- 
fer your affections to run counter to your judgment: vir- 
tue and honour, and all the manly qualifications only will 
attract your heart. Suppoſe Avarus diveſted of all his 
riches, would you debate a moment whether you would 
accept of him for an huſband ? It is plain then, that from 
his wealth you propoſe your happineſs ; but can a gay 
equipage, or ſplendid apartments compenſate the want of 
good ſenſe or good nature? O CLtora ! you are not 
to be told, that inward peace of mind is the true and only 
ſource of happineſs : the good things of this world may 
improve and extend it, but are too weak to lay the foun- 
dation of it. This is ſuppoſing Avaxus would make 
you miſtreſs of all his fortune; but a man of his turn, and 
in the decline of life, will be afraid of furgiſhing you with 


Let 
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Let us conſider this affair in another light, and ſee 
whether it is not a ſort of proſtitution to marry the man 
you diſapprove for the ſake of his fortune? I know you 
ſtartle at the word; but how is ſhe, who, to ſupport her- 
ſelf in preſſing want, gives up her perſon to the all that will 
pay for it, more criminal than ſhe, who with an eaſy for- 
tune gives herſelf up to the man ſhe ſecretly deteſts, for 
the ſake of enjoying more than ſhe wants ? You will not 
find it the leaſt of your uneaſineſs to quit the diverſions of 
life for the company of one fo diſproportionate'to you in 
age and temper, who neither knows nor can reliſh half 
your merit. Further, Avazus will carry you to his 
houſe as his purchaſe ; for he muſt be ſenſible he can have 
no property in you but what he has paid for. ö 

Study well your man. Where there is love, the du- 
ties of a wife are eaſy; where intereſt is the only motive, 
they are little better than ſlavery. The infirmities of old 
age increaſe with years: tenderneſs, obedience and obſery- 
ancy are eſpecially required of an old man's wife; and 
frequently attended with jealouſy. | 

rm yourſelf then againſt all perſuaſions to a match 
that has nothing to recommend it, but that in point of for- 
tune it is more than you could expect. Never doubt but you 
will live to be happy in a man, who ſhall have good ſenſe 
to know your worth, generoſity to reward it, and a for- 
tune and inclination to make you perfectly eaſy. 
The woman who has a competency 8 makes 
but an ill compliment to herfelf, when ſhe changes her 
condition for ſuperfluities, if ſhe has not fuperior or 
Rronger motives. It is neither juſt nor honeſt to marry 
Where there can be no love. | x4 


Isa poor faithful friend, 
4 Es anita 


/ 
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Number XILIV. 


Candida perpetuo reſide concordia leo, 
Tamgue pari ſemper fit Venus aqua juge, 
Diligat ipſa ſenem quondam, ſed et ipſa marits 
Tum quogue cum fuerit, non videatur anus. 
MART. 


And Venus ſtill the happy union bleſs ! 
Wrinkled with age, may mutual love and truth 
To their dim eyes recal the bloom of youth. 

F. Lewis. 


WY HEN hou read of the marriage of your corref. 
pondents Hymenzus and TrxAnqQuiLLA, we 
truſt you will join your wiſhes to thoſe of their other 
friends, for the happy event of an union in which caprice 
and ſelfiſhneſs had fo weave! woe | | 
There is at Teaſt this reaſon why we ſhould be lefs de- 
ceived in our connubial hopes than many others who enter 
into the ſame ſtate, that we have allowed ourſelves to form 
no unreaſonable expectations, nor vitiated our fancies in the 
foft hours of courtſhip, with viſions of felicity which human 
power cannot beſtow, or of perfection which human virtue 
cannot attain. That impartiality with which we always 
endeavoured to infpe& the manners of thoſe with whom we 
| eonverſed, has not been ſo much overpowered by our paſ- 
fion, but that we have diſcovered ſome faults and weakneſſ⸗ 
es in each other; and joined our hands in conviction, that 
as there are fome advantages to be enjoyed in marriage, 
there are ſome inconveniences likewiſe to be endured, and 
that, together with confederate intellects and auxiliar vir- 
tues, we mult find different opinions and oppoſite incli- 
Nations. 
We did not paſs the weeks of courtſhip like thoſe who 
conſider themſelves as taking the laſt draught of pleaſure, 


and therefore reſolye not to quit the bowl without a ſurfeit; 
or 
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er who know themſelves about to ſet happineſs to hazard, 
and endeavour to loſe their ſenſe of danger in the ebriety 
of 2 amuſement, and whirl round the gulph before 
they link. | 

We rejoice in the refletion,, that we have ſtores of 
novelty yet unexhauſted, which may be opened when 
repletion ſhall call for change; and gratifications yet un- 
tated, by which life, when it ſhall become vapid or bitter, 
may be reſtored to its former ſweetneſs and ſprightlineſs, 
and again irritate the appetite, and again ſparkle in the cup. 


Our life will, perhaps, be leſs taſteleſs than that of thoſe - 


whom the deſpotic authority. or avarice of parents unites 
almoſt without their conſent in their early years, when 
they have accumulated no fund af reflection, nor collected 
any materials for mutual entertainment. Such we have 
often ſeen riſing in the morning to cards, and retiring in 
the afternoon to doſe ; whoſe happineſs was celebrated by 
their neighbours, becauſe they. happened to grow rich by 
| {Wzrarice, and to be kept quiet by inſenſibility, and agreed to 
„eat and fleey together. 


We have both mingled with the world, and are therefore 


, Woo ſtrangers to the faults and virtues, the deſigns and. com- 
petitions, the hopes and fears of our cotemporaries. We 


have both amuſed our leiſure with books, and can therefore 


, {Wrccount. the events of former times, or cite the dictates of 
, Wancient wiſdom. Every occurrence furniſhes. us with 
| 


lowe hint which one or the other can improve; and if it 


ſiould happen that both memory and imagination fail us, 

ve can retire to no idle or unimproving ſolitude: 

| Though our characters, beheld at a. diſtance, exhibit 
this general reſemblance, yet a nearer inſpection diſcovers 
lach a diſſimilitude of our habitudes and. ſentiments, as 
leaves each ſome peculiar advantages, and. affords that 
* concordia diſcors,” that ſuitable diſagreement, which is 
aways neceſſary to intellectual harmony. There may be 


a total diverſity of ideas which admits no participation of 


the ſame delight; and there may likewiſe be ſuch a con · 
formity of notions, as leaves neither any thing to add to 
the deciſions of the other. With ſuch contrariety there 
can be no peace, with. ſuch ſimilarity there can be no 
pleaſure. Our reaſonings, though often. formed upon dif- 
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ferent views, terminate generally in the ſame concluſion, 
Our thoughts like rivulets iſſuing from diſtant ſprips, each 
impregnated in its courſe with yarious mixtures, and tinged 
. by infuſions unknown to the other, yet at laſt eaſily unite 
into one ſtream, and purify themſelves by the gentle effer. 
veſcence of contrary qualities. 
Theſe benefits we receive in a greater degree as we 
converſe without referve, becauſe we have nothing to con- 


ceal. We have no debts to be p. AN by imperceptible de. 


ductions from our avowed: expenſes, no habits to be induly. 


end by the private connivance of à favoured ſervant, no 


private interviews with 'needy relations, no intelligence 
with ſpies placed upon each other. We conſidered mar. 
riage as the moſt ſolemn league of perpetual friendſhip,'s 


ſtate from which artifice and concealment ate to be ban- 


iſhed forever, and in which every a& of diſſimulation is 
\breach'of faith. | 1 

The impetuous vivacity of „and that ardour of 
deſire which the firſt fight of pleafure naturally. produces, 
has long ceaſed to hurry us into — and yehe- 
mence, and experience has ſhewn us that gratifications are 
too valuable to be facrificed to complaifance. We have 
Jong thought it convenient to reſt from the fatipue of 
pleaſure, and now only continue that courſe of life into 
which we had before entered, confirmed in our choice by 
mutual approbation, ſupported in our refolution by mu- 
tual encourzgement, and affilted in our efforts by mutual 
exhortation. | | 

Such, Sir, is our proſpect of life; a proſpect which, as 
it is beheld with more attention, ſeems to open more ex- 
tenſive happineſs, and fpreads by deprees into the boundleſs 
regions of eternity. But if all our prudence has been vain, 
if we are doomed to give another inſtance of the uncer- 
tainty of human difcernment, we ſhall comfort ourſelves 
amidſt our diſappointments, that we were not betrayed but by 
fach' deluſions as caution could not efcape, fince we ſought 
happineſs only in the arms of virtue. We are, | 


SIR, | 
Aa Your bumble ſervants, © 3 | 
BOB RS HYMENZUS, 
* | TRANQUILLA- 
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Number XIV. 


Marriage, or wrong or rightly underſtood, 
Anon. : 


Xx 7 HEN a marriage is completed, that takes riſe 
from good ſenſe, inclination and equality of age, 
dignity and fortune, the joy is diffuſed through every 


branch of the family. The parents, the relations, the 
friends, taſte the ſweet effects of the happy union, and 


the whole ſcene is a repreſentation of heayen as near as 


the ſtate of mortality can come up to it; but when we 
3 | 


turn our eyes towards the other fide af matrimony, to- 
wards the black, the melancholy, and the tempeſtuqus 


part of it, the objects are too hideous to be looked at, and 


the ſubje& too diſmal to be delineated. | 
Thoſe who lay afide the vain defire of wealth, equipage 

and honours, and make virtue the main article in their 

treaty of marriage, take the moſt proper methods to ſecure 


mutual felicity, and are generally bleſſed with unenvied 


and unprecarious joys. Too few indeed are the inſtances 
of domeſtic happineſs ; and many perſons of faſhion think 
they anſwer all the purpoſes of matrimony, if they can 
be well bred enough to keep conjugal diſcord within the 
cold decencies of a malicious ciuility. 


I am perfectly convinced that nothing hinders the con 
ſtant agreement of perſons in the conjugal ſtate but vanity, 
a ſecret inclination to inſiſt upon what they think their 


dignity of merit, and an inward expeQation of ſuch an 


over meaſure of deference and regard, as anſwers to their 
extravagant falſe ſcale, and which nabody can pay, becauſe 


dabody but themſelves can tell exactly to what pitch it. 


amounts, 


It cannot be conceived by thoſe who are involved in 


ertine purſuits, the ſweet ſatisfactions that mult 2 
IVY from 
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from the union of two perſons, who have left all the world, 
20 procure delight for each other by all the methods which 
reaſon, urged by duty, forwarded by paſſion,.can intimate 
to the heart. Such a pair give charms to virtue, and 
make pleaſant the ways of innocence. A deviation from 
the rules of ſuch a commerce would: be courting pain; for 
ſuch a life is as much to be preferred to any thing that can 
be commynicated by criminal ſatisfactions, to ſpeak of it 
in the mildeſt terms, as ſobriety and elegant converſation 
are to intemperance and rioting. 

He is a very unhappy man who does not reſerve the 
moſt pure and kind affections of his heart for the ma 
bed; he will otherwiſe be reduced to this melanc 

circumſtance, that he gave his miſtreſs that kind of affec- 

tion which was proper for his wife, and has not for his 
. wife either that, or the uſual tenderneſs, which men beſtow 
upon their miſtreſſes. 

Married perſons are both more warm in their love, and 
more hearty in their hatred, than any others - whatſoeyer, 
Mutual favours and obligations, which may be ſuppoſed 
to be greater here than in any other ſtate,. naturally beget 
an intenſe affection in generous minds. As, on the con- 
trary, perfons who have beſtowed ſuch favours have a par- 
. ticular bitterneſs in their reſentments, when they think 
themſelves ill treated by thoſe of whom they have deſery- 
ed fo much. 

Ir MARRIED ,PEOPLE RECEIVED EVERY - TOKEN OP 
REGARD, AND ALL THOSE OFFICES WHICH ARE NE- 
_CESSARY TO MUTUAL HAPPINESS, AS FAVOURS, NOT 
AS DUTIES, AND APPEARED GRATEFUL INSTEAD OF 
_SILENTLY CONTENTED, IT WOULD ' PRESERVE THE 
DESIRE QF OBLIGING, AND GIVE A SPIRIT ro EVERY 
- DUTY. 

It perhaps. requires more virtues to make a good huſ- 
band or wife, than to Soiſh the moſt , ſhining character 
Whatever. 

Diſcretion ſeems abſolutely neceſſary; and accordingly 
we find that the beſt huſbands have been moſt.famous for 
their wiſdom. Howes, who has drawn a perſect pattern 
.of a prudent man, to render it the more complete, * _ 

ra 
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brated him for the juſt returns of fidelity and truth to his 


PexELOPE ; infomuch that he refuſed the careſſes of a 


goddeſs for her fake ; and, to uſe the expreſſion of a pa- 
gan author, Vetulam. ſuam prætulit immortalitati, his 
old woman was dearer to him than immortality. 

Virtue is the next nece qualification for this. do- 
meſtic character, as it naturally produces conſtancy and 
mutual eſteem. Thus BxuTus and Po ria were more 
remarkable for virtue and affection than any others of the 
age in which they lived. 3 

Good nature is a third neceſſary ingredient in a mar- 
riage ſtate, without which it would inevitably ſour on ma- 
ny occaſions. When greatneſs of mind is joined with 
this amiable quality, it attracts the admiration and eſteem 


of all who behold it. Thus-CsAR, not more remarka- ' 


ble for his fortune and valour than for his humanity, ſtole 
into the hearts of the Roman people, when breaking 
through the cuſtom, he pronounced an oration at the fu- 
neral of his firſt wife. . re 


Good nature is inſufficient, unleſs it be ſteady and uni- 
form, and accompanied with an evenneſs of temper, which 


is above all things to be preſerved in this friendſhip con- 
tracted for life. A man muſt be eaſy within himſelf, be- 
fore he can be ſo to others. Sockarzs and Marcus 
AurEL1vs are inſtances of men, who by the ſtrength of 
philoſophy having entirely compoſed their minds and regu- 
lated their paſſions, are celebrated for huſbands, not- 
withſtanding the firſt was yoked with XanT1eerx, and the 
other with FausTIN1A. © 3 os 
Ir THE WEDDED PAIR” WOULD BUT” HABITUATE 


THEMSELVES FOR THE FIRST YEARK' TO BEAR WITH 
ONE ANOTHER'S FAULTS, THE DIFFICULTY WOULD - 


BE PRETTY WELL CONQUERED. This mutual ſweetneſs 
of temper and complacency was finely recommended in 
the nuptial ceremonies among the heathens, who, when 
they ſacrificed to Juno at that ſolemnity, always tore out 
C it behind 
e altar. | 


R 


| 


| 
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Number XI VI. 
I you would have the nuptial union laſt, | 
Let virtue be the band which ties it faſt, Ro wr. 
T HOSE who would live happily in the marriage 
KL ſtate ſhould never enter into it without loving and being 
beloved, and ſhould render this love genuine and durable 
by founding it on virtue. If it has no object but beauty, 
a graceful air, or the bloom of youth, it will be as frail as 
theſe fleeting advantages, and like them too will ſoon vaniſh; 
but if it is 2 by the perfections of the mind, it will then 
ſtand the teſt of time. * 

A marriage contracted without tenderneſs is a kind of 
rape; for to. poſſeſs, when the mind does not conſent, is to 
violate the law of nature. The gifts. of Hymex ought 
+ only to be diſpenſed by the hands of Love ; and whoey- 
er receives them from another is no better than an uſurper. 

Vicious habits, capricious humours, and oppoſite opin- 

ions diſturb the belt, eſtabliſhed love. Thus a niggardly 
avariciqus huſband will conceive a diſguſt for that wife, 
who thinking more nobly, imagines ſhe ought to regulate 
her expenſes by their joint income. On the contrary, 
a prodigal will deſpiſe his wife. merely for being a good 
— {t ſtate of friendſhip th f 
Marriage is the higheſt ſtate of friendſhip: if happy, it 
leſſens our cares by dividing them, at the {ame time = K 
_ doubles qur ſatisfactions by mutual participation. It is a 
ſtate which ought not to be entered into with indifference 
on either fide. | 

In unequal marriages, thoſe frequently incur cehſure 
who. more happily yoked might be entitled to praiſe, _ 

. "Huſbands and wives, who live together in a-good un- 
derſtanding, give to ſtrangers an almoſt unerring proof of 
the goodneſs of their hearts. 


un-; 
of 
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When we chooſe our companions for life, if we hope to 
keep both them and ourſelves in good-humour to the laſt 
ſtage of it, we mult be extremely careful in the choice-we 
make, as well as the conduct on our own part. When the 
sto whom we join ourſelves can ſtand an examination 
and bear the ſcrutiny, when they mend upon our acquaint- 
"ance with them, and diſcover new beauties the more We 
ſearch into their characters, our love will naturally riſe in 
on to the knowledge of their perfections. | 
2 — auſe there are very few polleled of ſuch accom- 
pliſhments-of body and mind, we ought to look after thoſe 
qualifications both in ourſelves and others which are indiſ- 
penſably neceſfary towards this happy union, and _ 
are in the power of every one to acquire, or at leaſt to 
tivate and improve. Theſe, in my opinion, are ch 
neſs and conſtancy. A. cheerful temper joined with inno- 
cence, will make beauty attractive, knowledge delightful, 
and wit good natured. It will lighten ſickneſs, N 
and affliction; convert ignorance into — * 
* —— render deformity itſelf agreeable... 
is natural to perſons of even, tempers and 
=_ wag Eon and may be ired by "hoſe of 
the greateſt fickleneſs, violence, and paſſion, who conſider 
ſeriouſly the terms of union 1 


er — intereſt in which they are engaged, with 


all the motives that ought to incite their tenderneſs and 
compaſſion: towards: thoſe who have their dependence 
upon them, and are embarked with them. for life in the 


lame ſtate of happineſs or miſery. 


Conſtancy, when it grows in the mind. upon confiderd- 
tions of this nature, becomes a moral virtue, and a kind of 
good nature that is not fubject to any change of health, age, 
fortune, or any of thoſe — which are apt to unſettie 
the beſt diſpoſitions, that are founded rather in conſtitu- 
tion than in reaſon. Where ſuch a conſtancy as this is 
wanting, the moſt inflamed paſſion may away into 
eolines and indifference, and the moſt melting tenderneſs. 
degenerate into hatred and averſion: 

In order to acquire the right of demanding love, en- 
deavour to deſerve it: after an union of twenty years be as 

attentive - 
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attentiveto pleaſe, and as careful to avoid offence, as if you 
were now endeayouring to inſpire that paſſion : for there 
is as great an advantage in keeping a heart, as in firſt con- 
quering it. I dare anſwer for the happineſs of that union, 
where love, honour, and a mutual condeſcenſion perpetual- 
ly reign ;| but the tie will be greatly weakened by the 
want of any of theſe three Ae wer and if the firſt be 
wanting, it will be totally deſtroyed. 

Agathocles and Califla are completely happy, becauſe 
they are both the friends of virtue. They love each other 
on this account; their love therefore will laſt as long as 
their virtue, and the continuance of that is ſecured by their 

on; for nothing can ſecure our perſeverance in the 
of wiſdom 15 effectually, as having a beloved and 
ing example before us. Their felicity can never be 
diſturbed but by thoſe diſaſters and misfortunes, from 
ſuppoſing that theſe ſhould fall to their ſhare, they would 
then only partake of the common lot of mankind. Thoſe 
who have never taſted the delights of love are y ex- 
poſed to diſappointment, and the lover is at a gainer 
with reſpect to thoſe pleaſures, which are of great account 
in the eſtimation of the value of life. Add to this, that 


| love tends to diminiſh the ſenſe of their misfortunes z it has 


the peculiar virtue of rendering the ſufferings of two well- 


2 hearts leſs acute, and their delights more exquiſite. 


t would ſeem as if by communicating their diſtreſſes, each 
felt but half their weight, whilſt, on the contrary, their ſat- 
isfaQions are increaſed by participation. As a ſquadron of 
horſe. is conquered with more difficulty in p ion to its 
cloſeneſs, ſo the happy pair reſiſt the attacks of trouble and 
adverſity with fo much more ſtrength, as they are more 


- 


- &rmly united. 1. | 


— - 
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Number x1.vn.. 


As women ds a diy; lb mens 
| Men muſt be like the branch —— 
F- r. een th 7 
Or as ewes” love unto their eanling lives, — 
So ſhould be huſbands” cuſtom to their wives. 


Wilxins's Miſerics. ee, Merrie. 


OW mooſtrous is the brutal figare ſome huſbands: * 

make, who, when loyers, were the pooreſt and moſt 
abject of laves ! When they ſhould-be defenders, they are 
tyrants z and when it is reaſonable for them to be provok- 
ed, they are ſtupidly ſubmiſiye. How contemptible is 
their unmanly weakneſs ! a moroſe and reſtleſs 
makes up — behaviour they expect to charm by. 


— a ſurly four habit the diſappointments they 


meet with in life; and inſtead of often, thi g the edge of at 
fliction towards the woman — ſhare their 
ſufferings, they double them on their head, from whom, in 
honour and conſcience they ought to ward off ſorrow by 
a noble ſweetneſs and endearing tenderneſs in their whole 


behaviour. 


Particular circumſtances, and caſt of temper, wuſl teach 
a man the probability of mighty uneaſineſſes in the mar- 
ria e ſtate (for ſome there are, unqueſtionably, whoſe ve 
tions are ſtrangely averſe to conjuga-friendſhip : ) 
but no one, I believe, is by his own natural complexion 
prompted to teaze and torment: another, for no reaſon but 
being nearly allied to him; and can there be any thing 
more baſe, or ſerve to fink a man ſo much below his own. 
diſtinguiſhing charaeriſtic reaſon, than returning evil for- 
good in ſo open 2 manner, as that of treating a helpleſs. 
creature with ; ealiiidnetly/whe e opinion of 
him, as to believe what he ſaid relating to one of the great- 


eſt 
R 2 
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_ eſt concerns of life, by delivering her happineſs in this 
world to his care and protection? Muſt not that man be 
abandoned even to all manner of humanity, who can de- 
ceive a woman with appearances of affection and kindneſs, 
for no other end but to torment her with more eaſe and 
authority ? Is any thing more unlike a gentleman, than 
when his honour is engaged for the performing his promiſ- 
es, becauſe nothinÞ but that can oblige him to it, to be- 
come afterwards' falſe to his word, and be alone the oc- 
cafion of miſeries to one whoſe happineſs he but lately pre- 
tended was dearer to him than his on? Ought ſuch a one 
to be truſted in his common affairs ? or treated but as one 
whole | honeſty conſiſted only in his incapacity of being 
otherwiſe ? | 


There is one cauſe of this uſage no leſs abſurd than com- 


mon, which takes place among the more unthinking men, 
and that is the deſire to appear to their friends free and at 
liberty, without thoſe trammels they have ſo much ridicul- 


ed. To avoid this, they fly into the other extreme, and 


tyrants that may ſeem maſters. Becauſe an 
— — of their actions is a certain fign 
of entire dominion, they won't ſo much as recede from 
the government even in one mulcle of their faces. A 
kind lodk, they believe, would be fawning, and a civil an- 
ſwer yielding the ſuperiority. To this we muſt attribute 
an auſterity they betray in every action: what but this 
can put a man out of humour in his wife's company, 
though he is ſo diſtinguiſhedly pleaſant every where elſe ? 
The bitterneſs of his replies, and the ſeverity of his 
frowns to the tendereſt of wives, clearly demonſtrate, that 
an ill-grounded fear of being thought too ſubmiſhve, is at 
the bottom of this (as I am willing to call it) affected 
moroſeneſs : but if it be ſuch, put on only to convince his ac- 
quaintance of his entire dominion, let him take care of the 
conſequence, which will be certain and worſe than the 
preſent evil; his ſeeming indifference will by degrees grow 


affeQions of his wife forever from him, make both him 
her more miſerable than if it really did ſo. | 


However 


into real contempt, and if it doth not wholly alienate bv» 


F . cc 
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However inconſiſtent it may appear, to be thought a 
well bred perſon has no ſmall ſhare in this clowniſh beha- 
viour: but if this fort of huſbands would: be convinced, 
that to be civil at leaſt is not beneath che character of a 
gentleman ; nor that even tender affection towards one 
who would make it reciprocah, betrays any ſoftneſs of ef- 
feminacy that the moſt maſculine diſpoſition need be aſham- 
ed of; would they be ſatisfied of the generoſity of volun · 
tary civility, and the greatneſs of ſoul that is conſpicuous 
in benevolence without immediate obligations; the married 
condition would be a far more eaſy and comfortable one than 
it generally is. The huſband would be no where ſo well 
ſatisſied as in his ewn houſe, nor the wife ſo pleaſant as in 
the company of her huſband. A deſire of being agreeable 
in the lover, would be increaſed in the huſband ;. and the 
miſtreſs would be more amiable by becoming the wife. In 
ſhort, men in general would be much better bumoured 
than they are, did they not ſo frequently exerciſe the worlt 

turns of their temper where they ought, to exert the beſt. 
It is wonderful to obſerve how eafily men get into a 
habit of being leaſt agreeable where they are moſt obliged to 
beſo. Some men are ſo unmerciful as to move jealouſy in 
their wives, and not care whether they are ſo or not; they 
are ever out of humour in their company, but the pleaſant- 
eſt men in the world every where elle; the greateſt ſlovens 
at home, but the moſt exactly dreſſed in all other places. 
I would recommend to ſuch men a more regular behaviour 
than to give the moſt exquiſite torments to thoſe who love 
them; nay, whoſe torment would be abated if they did 
not love them. Cc iden os Sos 

Amabilis is one who practiſes all the parts of a fine gen- 
tleman in the duty of a huſband : when he was a bache- 
lor, much buſineſs made him negligent in his habit, but 
now there is no young lover ſo nice in the care of his per- 
ſon. One who afked him why he was ſo long waſhing 
his mouth, and ſo delicate in the choice and wearing of his 
linen, was anſwered, * Becauſe there is a woman of merit 
obliged to receive me kindly, and I think it incumbent o 
me to make her inclination go along with her duty.” i 
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It a man would give himſelf leave to think, he would 

not be ſo unreaſonable as to expect debauchery and inno- 
cence could live in commerce together; or hope that fleſh. 
and blood is capable of ſo ſtrict an alliance, ay that a fine 
woman muſt go on to improve herſelf; till ſhe is as good as 
an angel, e e e eee e . 

Dom Whiffle married a wife by the command of hi 
father, becauſe the match was on ſome accounts 
to the family affairs. The lady was then very 
ung, and as her choice was not in the leaſt conſulted, 
ſne did not think much about it. She knew that her new 
huſband was not the object of her love, but did not imme. 
diately know how much he deſerved to be hated; As her 
education had been carefully virtuous and her principles 
| ſhe conſidered aſſiduouſly the merits of her 
ſpouſe, and endeavoured to Sod ſomething - amiable in a 
n permit ker to be any longer 
indifferent. She miſtook, ſo great was her fimplicity and 
inexperience, the tranſports of the firſt enjoyment” for the 
. pledges of mutual tenderneſs- and future — He 
begins very ſoon to conſider her as an incumbrance, and 
is eaſily diſguſted at her perſon, which novelty at firſt only 
recommended ; and from thente begins to tn with 
| her fondnefs and. eſteem for him, becauſe they tak 
Bim all pretence df hating her. She is frightened and 
alarmed at ſo ſtrange and unreaſonable a ſourneſs of tem- 
; the is loth to believe or underſtand it; but his in- 
grows too plain to be miſtaken any longer. She 
contents herſelf, however, in the midſt of her diſtreſſes, 
with the conſciouſneſs of her own virtue; a ſublime and 
noble ſatisfaction! She is grieved for her huſband, but 
does not hate him; ſhe is leſs ſeen abroad and leſs viſited 
at home ; applies herſelf to the concerns of her family, 
and a ſtricter guard over her actions; ſtill meets ber huſ- 
band even with a ſmile, and ſuffers herſelf to be hourly in- 
| faulted by the follies which he brings home with him, with- 
out breaking out into the juſteſt rage and reproaches. 
With what words cam I applaud-ſuch charming 
_ diſcretion, or how exclaim againſt the ill-diſcerning world, 
who re die i ber priſe, whill ben exzl be bebt 
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a3 the mirror of modern gallantry and the perſect model 


of a fine gentleman ! 

I doubt not but the frequent reſfections marriage 
and innocent love, with which the theatre has long abound- 
ed, have been the great cauſe of corrupt ſentiments in this 
reſpect. It is not every youth that can behold the fine 


gentleman of the comedy repreſented with a peculiar good 


grace, leading a looſe and profligate life, and condemning 
virtuous affection as inſipid, and not be ſecretly emulous of 
what appears ſo amiable to a whole audience. "Theſe ga 
pictures make laſting impreſſions on the imaginations of 
youth; and are hardly to be eraſed in riper years, unleſs 
a commerce . virtuous and innocent lovers be 
painted with the adrantage, and in as lively colours, 
by the moſt maſterly — | 4 8 
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* Hap 's 


- "Number XL VI. 


een ht won be heh, 
© "Whoſe ſoul entize, by whom ſhe loves poſſeſt,.. 
Feels every vanity in fondnefs lot, 


And aſks no power but that of pleaſing moſt : | 
HFlers is the bliſs in juſt return to prove 

de honeſt wamath of undiſſembled love: 

7 Am hs cave cog. 
And gratitude forbid defire to change. 


| LyTTLETON, 


ght to be to win the heart 

ker butband, ws the ſecond to preſerve it; She 
his character, taſte, and defects, and conform 
rr If ſhe ſhould be un- 
of thinking and acting different from him, 

not too violentiy oppoſe his inclination; but ſeem 

5 to fall in with his ſentiments, and then wildly dem- 
onſtrate to him, that his reſolutions are liable to ſome in- 


ry means, that he may think he 


follows his own wil whilſt he is directed by hers. 


courtſhip, they TE — that yy uality of p 


| huſband will !effen nothing of that attention 6 o flattering 
to their ſelf· love. They affect, n 04 


their union, to obſerve no other rule for their actions but 
their whims and caprices, of which they would make 
their huſbands the ſlaves, in order to preſerve a ſoyereigy- 
ty, which they have too often puſhed even to deſpotiſm. 

A atv Þ the gremett bling axt the motile 


| 3 . in this life, can beſtow: ſhe 


. makes 
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makes the cares of the world fit eaſy, and adds a ſweet 
neſs to its pleaſures : ſhe is a man's beſt companion in 
proſperity, and his only friend in adyerſity ; the carefulleſt 
preſerver of his health, and the kindeſt attendant on his 
ſickneſs; a faithful adviſer in diſtreſs, a comforter in afflic- 
don, and a prudent mana of all his domeſtic affairs. 

The principal views of a good wife in adorping her 
perſon, ſhould be to preſerve her huſband's affection and 
to do credit to his choice. 

A married woman ſhould 20t be-deficous of atraBting 
the eyes of any man, but thoſe of her huſband. | 
If a woman would have the world reſpect ber huſband, 

he mult ſet the example herſelf. Whilſt che wife gives 
the1eaſt room to ſuſpe& that ſhe deſpiſes her huſband, 
ſhe will find that ſhe- "ſubjects herſelf to double contempt, 
. if he reſents it not; and if he does, how can ſhe be hap- 
py, ? If they differ, ſhe will be apt to make by-ſtanders 
judges over her. They perhaps may remember when ſhe 
| willing to Lorget, and her fame will-be the ſport of thols 


whoſe moſt ſecret affairs are not perfeQtly known; na 
m though it be ever ſo improper that they ſhould be 
M "Tab adm Ang oh pe Si; HI 


prudent — be upon ber guard in the 
bac manner againſt theſe — 
of all concerns, the eſteem and 


yi | 
ce — Where is the huſband 20 look for this friend, if = 
p- WW "ot in his wife? And why ſhould ſhe rob him of the ad- 
vantage? Why will the give him an occaſion, for this 


may be the event, 10 ſeek friendſhip and Sdelley in ts 5 
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Other breaſt? Theſe little points the moraliſts have diſte- 
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garded, as trivial and below their conſideration ; yet triv. 
ial as they are, it is on them that all the colour of our 
kves depends. Thoſe who deſpiſe trifles, find themſelves 
A ife will not content herſelf that her conduct 
is enable, ſne will endeavour to make it meritorious ; 
and will lay a claim to the gratitude as well as the ac- 
knowledgments of the huſband's heart, and to the applauſe 
as well as the approbation-of her own. 
It is common for the dread of - one extreme to drive 
of weak minds - upon the oppoſite. There is not 


di any part of the conduct of a wife ſo efſential as this. The 


point to be aimed at'by her is the middle ſtate between 
negle& and impertinence; the- one is not more miſchievous 
than the-other is tireſome. — | 


_ © Happy is the man who meets a wife that is not ſtupidly 


filent; nor always prattling nonſenſe.; «whoſe mind is en- 


niched with all uſeful-knowledge, and who has a taſte for 
polite literature. A woman thus accompliſhed will be al. 
ways drawing 


ſentences and maxims of virtue from the 
moſt judicious authors. She will be miſtreſs of herſelf in 
all changes of fortune, neither blown up in proſperity, nor 
broken with adverſity. She will be a cheerful and good- 
hamoured friend, and an agreeable For” life, 
Whatever company he is eng5ged+in, he will long to be at 
Home, and retire with delight from · the ſociety of men in- 


to the boſom of one who is dear, fo knowing, abd fo 


Amiable: he will waſte with pleaſure whole days and 


nights in her company, and be ever ſinding out new beau- 
ties in her convetſation: ſhe will -keepthis mind in per- 


1 


petual ſerenity, reſtrain its mirth {from being diſſolute, 


and prevent itz 
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| Number XLIX. 
; Thick tie; ne dilthead ents that lis dente o 
x The prize of happineſs muſt ſtill be won; 2 | 
e And oft the careleſs find it to their coſt, , F? 
The lover in the huſband may be loſt: 
: The graces might alone his heart allure, | 
t They and the virtues meeting mult ſecure, Ly | | 
e Let ev'n your prudence wear the pleaſing dress | 
n Of care for him and anxious tenderneſs. | 1 
„ From kind concern about his weal or woe, et Of. * | 
Let each domeſtic duty ſeem to flow. © ': + | 
y Endearing thus the common acts of life, | 
5 The miſtreſs ſtill hall charm him in the wiſe. All 
1 Ls. LYTTLETON's Advice to a Lady. | | 
a 
: | MONG the, duties between the bulliind and the 
ny wife, the firſt is affection. The preſerving this | 
1. is the moſt eſſential of all concerns; for this being the | 
„band of all the union, on this depends the happineſs that ſhall | 
+ WO attend it; and that will not only be loſt by the neglect | 
e it, bit will be more and more complete in properties 
0 2s the attention to this concern is mae and more | 
4 isolable. 8 * 81 
r The love which marriage authoriſes, and which bs 
„could inſpire, is not a flight of le _— wild, irregular 
and uncertain: it muſt be firm, „add inviolable ; "= 


muſt be the fruit of conſideration as wel as of imagination 3 
and it muſt be known as A virtue as well as a compliance. 
The writers on morality have aid among their cautions 

againſt diſquiet in the married Iif&,, that the hufhand and 
wife ſhould never be both angry to together, that when one 
ss out of temper the other ſhould be filent ; but this is 
WH falkiog in the general; it is tight, it is wiſe, and it was. 
perhaps as much as a recluſe locked aß in his ſtudy could 
r S .. M-, 


Up ©. 
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arriye to know ; but thoſe who live among the world are 
8 with a thouſand delitacies unknown to thoſe 
.remote obſervers. 'There is 4 manner in doing things in 
which almoſt as much virtue conſiſts as in the doing them; 
and it is not ſufficient that people are told what they are 
w do, ugleſs they are informed in what way they are to 
do it. | 


It is impoſſible that a man can love the perſon w 
e does not eſteem; at leaſt that love which a wife is to 

expect from the huſband cannot ſubſiſt without it. The 

firſt teſtimony he uſually gives of his eſteem is the confid. 
ing in her, and revealing to her all his ſecrets. This is 
done in epce, and the truſt ought never to be vio- 

Fi lated; although he fays nothing, he means it ſhould be 
. 4 A may pardon, but | can forget the violation | 
1 _— © 


- * * "'Thgſe who love toy chave-but, one heart between 
| them; their thoughts, their cares, their concerns are in 
1 common ; confidence is the natural offspring of affection, 
{ and 32 Joves tenderly can keep no ſecret. 
| It wouldbe hard to ſay, perhaps, whether more gi 
lies have had their peace diſturbed by the unaffectionate 
reſerve in the huſband, or by the idle talking of the wife; 


* 


® » N 


her y is regular and well governed: and let Beal, 
that there is no fortune ſo moderate mat will og. fey to 
make an appearance, nor is chert any ſo great as to ſupport a 
Juſt appearance long without it, Tue N inſtructions 
on ſuch a head as this, can only be ſuited to the peculiar 
circuniſfances of the fierfons to, whom they are addfeſſed : 

* ay, and the caution 1s more ſtrict only to thoſe peculiar 
ties of temper and diſpolitign, under Wich both are 


1 
N 
, 
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| * "enjoy thoſe crcumances. | They 
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Thoſe who. are not eaſy at home, will never taſte enjoy- 
| ment any where elſe. To be eaſy is to be regular; let a 
| good wife ſet out with. a principle of never neglecting any 
| | thing at the time 'when'it is proper to conſider it, and ſhe 
will never be perplexed and prevented with the multiplic - 
6 ity of concerns. Theſe things offer ſingly and they are 
eaſily diſpatched ; it is the neglecting them that accumu- 
N lates them; and while "ſhe Tooks on a confuſed number, 
> withaut knowing which to begin with, the lets alone all. 
8 Nothing is ſo common as for people to be plundered by 
| their ſervants. Of all things that are eaſy to be gone 
* through at firſt, accounts of this kind are the eaſieſt; of 
I all others, when they are negleQed, they become the molt 
e confuſed, diſpleaſing, and impracticable. Vou recollect 
n the circumſtances when a thing is recent, but you forget 
them after the time is elapſed. Vou expect the expenſe 
n of a few days iq articles that you remember; you are 
in aſtoniſhed at the ſum hen have forgotten the things it 
n, concerns : but-this*is hot alf; your ſervants will ſoor per- 
czive whether you inſpect their accounts, and whether 
you do it regularly; they will know all the profit that 
may be made of your forgetfulneſs, and will not part with- 
any portion of -the advantage. I do not pretend to fay 
that all the care in the world can prevent them from im- 
Golo on you, but you cannot ſuffer much while you take 
e caution of examining them oſten; whereas, if they ſee 
you remiſs, they will undoubtedly ſucceed in their at- 
tempts to defraud you. | 3 
Wut makes a remiſſneſs in this article the more unpar- 
donable, is that there is nothing ſo eaſy. Parts and tal- 
ents are required in many ſcenes of life, but this is in tbe 
power of every one, and yet almoſt all negle& it. Meth- 
od and order will render things, even diſagreeable in their 
nature, eaſy and pleaſant. Employment not. only gives 
pa re to the moments devoted to it, but giſes a-reliſh ; | 
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Number L. 


The point to which our ſweeteſt paſſions move, 

Is to be truly lov'd, and fondly love. | 
This is the charm that ſmooths the troubled breaff, 

Friend to our health, and author of our reſt ; 


This bids each gloomy vexing paſſion fly, — 


And tunes each jarring ſtring to harmony. 

WEIL | LyTTLETON. 
VERS MON ought to confidered as the moſt 
2 important ſtep a man can take in private life, as it 
is that upon which his fortune, his credit and his peace 
mult depend. A happy marriage is the. ſource of every 
kind of felicity, and on the other hand an unhappy mat- 
riage is of · all others the greateſt misfortune. A man- 
who lives cheerfully in his family, who loves and is belov- + 
ed by his wife, who ſees his children with the fondneſs of 
a parent, and conducts his domeſtic affairs with the wiſ- 
dom of a legiſſator, beholds a well regulated ſtate in his 
own houſe, of which himſelf is the head. But where dif., 
cord and diſſenſion reign, where economy is wanting, and 
union is no more, the-huſband and the wife are alike un“ 
happy; their private follies ſoon become public, their er- 
rors are the prattle.of the day, and their miſcarriages the 
topic of every converſation. - An evil more grievous than 
this neither is in the power of chance, nor can be feigned 

TT 

In the choice of a wife, a man ought to- conſult his rea- 
ſon always, and never his paſſions; not that I meap to 
exclude love, or more properly affection, without Which it | 
is impoſſible, that any marriage ſhould be bappy 3 but J. 
would have this tenderneſs ariſe from reflection ang ot 
from accident; for beauty, that commonly gives riſe to 
haſty inclination, is a very ſmall ingredient among the nu- 


— 


merous qualities that enter into the compoſition of à good 
| e 1 22005, wal 
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wife. Among theſe I reckon modeſty in countenatice- 
and carriage, a great fund of good ſenſe, a eſs .of' | 
temper, equally removed from giddineſs langyor, a 
fincere diſpoſition to make ti happineſs of her 9 
her principal ſtudy, the management of her family he 
conſtant buſineſs, and the education of her children hes 
conſtant delight. ” W | | . L 
A young woman of a good family, commonly ſpeaking, 
appears what ſhe ought to be; and therefore to know what 
me really is, is an affal that requires time and attention; 
every thing is to be conſidered, her looks, her conſtitu- 
tion, her d in a word the moſt triviaF of her actions 
are to be ſcanned, in ordetf to form a right idea of her 


* , 
= * 


ſt mind. To facilitate this diſcovery two points are to de 

it obſerved 3 the ſirſt is, the character of the parents; _ | 

e WM the next, the lady's education. Example of every kind 

* WL Kr thing, but that of parents is much more ſo: 

1 if a or mother are full of wer, ag h or fondneſs: 

n- WM for pleaſure, if they ate remarkable for inconſtancy of 

v- M0 mind or corruption of manners, it muſt be an admirable -, | 

of genius indeed that can enable a young woman to efcape/)/ _ 

if. de infection. Education is alſo a thing of very great 

is i conſequence, and: what cannot be looked after. with too 

much caution. reed hte  -- 4 

e work a Hasle wich the needle, is the common road .,. 

n© WW female education. What wonder” then thiat a; perſon 

er- chus brought up, ſhould be ſo unfit for the -converfation of | 

he 2 man of ſenſe; for the partner of his joys and cares, oo 
to ſhare wi i the en of kis fondly & ST 1 


But theſe remarks are te be made in time: to ener 1 
into ſuch inquiries, auc to make a right uſe of them, with 
regard to her inclinations, a great deal of reafotrand gaot 
ſenſe ißte : yet aſter all; perfection is not to be ex 
Redy ſhe has the moſt of it [on = the feweſt faults. A 
e two are to be-inquited- after before marriage, hat 
22 be borne with patience afterwards. In reſpe& ; 
of theſe; à man muſt judge for” himſelf, according to the 
qualities gf his own. mind, and of command 
ich hi "is,gwa- is. Tnſtead'of this delay; 
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1 none of its ib conv veniencies, till they are forced to 

it by experience : then they grow unealy, _—_ impa- | 

tient, nd gf give a looſe to their reſentment ; they are 12 F 

55 petua y reproving, chiding und giving marks of their dif f 

plealure. Such methods Gldow are, indeed hardly can 
de, attended with ſucceſs ; they forget that mildnefs, in- 

dulgence, and complaiſance, though they are virtues that 

4. make no great ſhow, are yirtues.gevertheleſs, and peculiar- 

l . to the marriage BN which i» £:1don! by happier 

where both _ y re to decency and 

"There are ES. 4 number . in 

. which the parties — * but are mere victims to 

the folly of their parents. e bargain perhaps was {truck 

\ they ſaw each other What an indignity is this 

aman nature! The firſt conſideration in lach caſes is 

the fortune, and in this a few thouſands, more or leſs, 

g people together or keep them aſusder. Whilſt 

ents love money ſo much, they ought not to 22 

„ marriage wen children Joye one anather ſo little 

„But ſo it is that luxury has obtained. an ang et 

"Bi and, money is thought neceſſary to maintain it. Vet this 

2 "= 2 miſtake, for luxury 1 that will fwallow 

ba the ches of Peru. But ſuppoſe it was not fo, is not a middle 

$ ate, with honour, credit, and peace, better than immenſe 

1 with diſorder, diſcord, and diſquiet? Will money 

5 * cure the maladies eicher of body or mind, or is it poſhble 

© * enjoy riches if peace be wanting? Let a woman bring 

4 ee bumours too, ſhe 


make a man miſerable LN and LY is extravagant, 
32 e 
a day 25 them. 
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of my impiety towards this goddeſs, ſay plainly, Wat ey | 
are highly extravagant. The. ſugerſluous expenſes ang +- | 
luxury in general, ixfquently bad -perſons of both ſexes 
from entering into à ſtate which nature inſpffes, redſon- 
dem nds, and religion authoriſcs.S 2 91 
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its misfortune 
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Aar diſtreſs 


is in no inſtance 
e ourſelres to er ſor our calamities. 
ſomething in makin 
teren if it ſhould ney 
_ which unloads mind oß a 8 that 


gh. it 


uck th 
has certainly the ef: blunting i 
me then, " to tell vou, 


nſolation ben revealing 
22 obſervation, which 0 
ſtrongly felt, than where we; © 


nfeſſion, though but on paper, 
communicated to a 


ing you, 888 I 
| become fo. w_ yp 
| y my father een, the eld 
| Fa und gin th of e = the beſt 
| — 2 mother Our circumſtances were 


eſs of parts, 


it was 


Gable, and our ed 
wn attended 


the utmoſt iberality. 


with care, 


and pron No — 
"+; pliſhment . to. 

„ my fiſter not quite ſo fortunate: as I, 

— ch e eld, with 4 2 


I found no 3 of maſtering the 
chat were taught me, or «a 
I ſhould acq 
ficient | the one, and ho 


the edel eee 


18 


other. . 


E dee never er N "2 | 

We loved e rack 

other molt ſincerely; and ad afer þ years had blunted 

EF which = her Huſband? s death, 
9 e, I hw families thai out. 

Qtons were 1 our diſ- 

was content to 


thiok 
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ſiſter was often de- 
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think as other people thought, and to feel as other peo- 
ple felt ; ſhe 5 ventured to ſpeculate in opinion, or to 
ſoar in fancy. I was often tempted to reject, if n 
deſpiſe, the common opinions of mankind, and to 
to myſelf a warm, and, I am afraid; a viſionary. picture of 
happineſs, ariſing from a highly refined ſenſibility. My 
mother was at pains to combat theſe enthuſiaſtic ideas and 
to repreſent. the danger of ' indulging in them. From a 
deſire, perhaps, of.overcomiog that tendency towards them 
which ſhe perceived in me, her diſcourſe, when we were 
alone, almoſt conſtantly turned on this ſubject. fs the 
always allowed us the liberty of argument with ber, I 
ſtood up in thoſe converſations the warm defender. of my 
own maxims, in contradiction to thoſe prudent ones which 4 , 
ſhe recommended, Hers; I am perſuaded, admitted of 
better reaſoning ; but my cauſe gave greater room ſor el 
* All my-litile talents were exerted in the con- 
:: and I have oſten ſince thought, that my mother had 
— nature a bent to my ſide of the queſtion, which all 
her wiſdom and experience had not been able to over- 
come; that though ſhe conſtantly applauded the prodent 
ſyſtem of my filter, ſhe was in truth rather 2 
and vain of that ability, with which I defended it. Ho 
ever that might be, 1 myſelf always roſe from the diſpute 


_— 


| i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


el 


more and more convinced of the juſtnęſs of my _— 6% 
and proud of that ſuperionity, which I 
coffe on Me. Is W 
had not long attained a e age; mies By. 


found ourſelves ſurrounged with thoſe, whom the world 
terms admirers. Our: motheffs benevolence and Meet- 
neſs of temper inclined her, to ſociety, and we were too 
innocent for prudery. We had thereſore a pamber of 
vifitors of the other ſex, many of tom were Ae 
lar in their attentions, that woméb who wiſhed to oe of | 
conquelts, would have called them lovers. With us ts 
did not always aſſume that title; my. ſiſter was tod pru+ | 
dent; and I was too nice, eafily to believe a man a lover. 0 

Among thoſe, however, were two gentlemen, whoſe 
attachment was deglared to me in 4 rong to be 


ruiſanderſtood. . perlon was / 


4 
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4 to be handſome; many, of whom I was one, thought it 
y  Rlcgant. With external accompliſhments his education 
IT be him, his manner was eaſy and unembarraſſ. 
ed; ſome called it aſſuming, I thought it natural. Hig 
1232 was full of the language of ſenſibility ; in m 
_ "1dea it ſpoke a miad replete with · ſenſibility itſelf. Other 
people fometimes ſuſpected him of fliallowneſs and affecta. 
, tion; I praiſed him ſor avoiding the pedantry of knoyt. 
edge, and the raſticity of men proud of its acquirement, 
* Alander was the only ſon of a particular friend of my 
mother, and therefore on a very intimate footing in our 
family. My mother, with whom he was a favourite, dif 
covered in him'a great” fund of good ſenſe and of uſeful 
knowledge Lawas-ſtruck with the inèlegance of his 
| ſagrance and addre,'and the want of refinement in hi 
timents and converſation His goodneſs and candoty 
were often the topics of my mother's commendation ; 1 
remarted his wantwf diſce t, and the coldneſsd af 
bis attachments and averſions. My mother often repeated 
* eber 'own eulogiums of Alcander, and the criticiſms of th 
world rf always heard her with a determined 
tion of ſenziment, and therefore roſe from the con. 
eklation more avänſe from the firſt, and more attached to 
the latter. Alcander, after perſiſting for ſome time un- 


der very = ifinclination to him, gave up the pur 
ſuit ; but as vibes to the ſamil pars 
ticularly: "during any occafiorfal abſence of mine, he trgn{ 
degrees bis affections to my fiſter. When he 
Wealed to be my lover, I wagwilling to be very m 

nu 1 My mother ha always emer partly 
his favour ;; my ſiſter was wog by his virtues, and, after 

„ ſome = png his wife. © | | * 
; rio's ſuit to me oppoſed by my mother. witlt 
6" — — 3 was natural to ber. She oft- 

\. e inſiſted on the infatuation, as ſhe called it, of thatfleceps 
tion T was under with regard, to him; a deception, of 


| ſhe predicted, I ſhould one day be convinced: 
1 oppolition,  howeygr, though it over - ruled my gon- 
duct, never. me my attachment. I would not be his 
* * of my mother ; but my affectiop it 
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2 a. to ſhake. Her love for me .over- = 
her reſolution ; and at laſt ſhe gave, however unwil- 
Is y, my hand to Florjo, . ; 
I was now the happieſt of Women. The ſcenes of con- 
jugal tenderneſs and domeſlic happingſs, which I had often 
ed, I 4haught.now realized ia ti poſſeſhon of a man, 
my I e e th ta believe, was to love me forever, 


8. 


* 
8 


ho 


ery thing 1 aught'to love; ren 4. 
22 a degree of pity on the ſituation of m Alen 
whoſe happineſs (for he Be bappineſs) with Alas? 
der was of chars ſo Ter- mine. A. 
How long * exactly ay. If. 6 
begun to be __— long Before I could allow myſelf: 
believe it. I have often wept alone at ” 9 — 
| rec Hier 8 v n meeting him, 2 
| 52 tendern ection made me aga 
— his * think my oo heya g_ 
viable of any. las! he drove me from. this. Jaſt 
; bh hald, in hie y. affection for him had eee 
WH itſelf, It is now three years, ſinte he has treated 8 
| ſuch a managr, as to leave me no apology for his treat- 
_ Dunogg 
me © 17 0 
carefully 
_—_ She lived to 
ſenſe of it added to 
Sought her to her grave. | 
Yought has 7. Ta. 
of my diſappotntment in his talents and | 
l was long, however, before I r to fee. de- 
ſects, which leſs, penetratian . than I have 
with wry” e bad 2 — . 
p 
; yoo ane of abilities s the e 
| 2 infefi6 I believe, thet it is be 
; deception 
1 erent 
MM» 
were br 
* | 
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I was interrupted by my ſiſter. Why are her looks f 
| ſerene? and why does ſhe tell me, how much mine are 
| altered ? I am too proud to allow awitneſs to my diſtieſt 
es; and from her, of all womankind, I would conceal 


1 them. This diſſimulgtion is due to my pride, perhaps to 
my duty; yet if yo knew, Sir, what it is to ſmile in 
| public, to ſeem to be happy, with ſuch feelings as mine ;— 


to act contentment day long, and to retire 8 
my lonely pillow, with the anguiſh my heart has treaſ. 
| KK up all the while hot the the ſubject overpowers 
| bot me Fareuel | 

A 
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To give fociety its higheſt taſte, 
Well-order'd home man's beſt delight to make, 
And by ſubmiſſive wiſdom, modeſt ſxill, 
With every gentle, care-cluding art 
To raiſe the virtues, animate the bliſs, 

And ſweeten all the toils of human life ; 
This be the female dignity and praiſe ! 


'T HON 50N» 
S women cannot be uſeful in the ſame way as the 
men are, by building, for inſtance, ploughing, garden- 
ing, and other manual arts, and by the employments of 
active and public life, there are ſervices more adapted to 
their ſofter and more delicate conſtitutions. 
Theſe ſervices are no other than a diſcreet economy 
within doors, elegant converſation, tender friendſhip, de- 
cent behaviour, education of children, and the like. 
Therefore to execute theſe well, muſt be the buſineſs 
and duty of woman; and what is her duty, muſt be her 
ornament and happineſs. 4 | | 
A moderate {kill in arithmetic has ſaved many eſtates ; 
and it is the proper buſineſs of the woman to be prudent 
and careful in laying out what the men acquire by induſ- = 
try and ſtudy, or their painful employments in public life: 
and this cannot be done without keeping regular accounts. 
As it is the buſineſs and particular tered of women to 
excel in converſation, and in the amiable decencies of life, 
nud to delight and poliſh the men by their ſoftneſs and 
Wl delicacy in ſpeaking as well as acting, they can hardly. . 
ſhow thoſe talents to ſuch advantage, except they have a 
taſte for the beauty as well as propriety of their mother 
tongue, n | 
0 Speaking gracefully is of more conſequence to the 
vomen than they are aware 1 ſince the better and moſt 


—— — 
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nothing that is not due to it; a modeſt reſerve, which 


_ difcovering or artfully diſguiſing thoſe 

| boaſting an inſenſibility to which the is a ſtranger ; and 
above all, a quick feeling of every thing that is fair, hon- 
 -ourable, humane, and faithful, with an trreconcilable 

| averſion from whatever is unbecoming the honour aud dig- 


verſation, vain and arrogant, rough and boiſterous in their 


ſenſible part of our ſex are apter to be caught by the ear 
than by the eyes; and fince ſpeech is one of the beſt in- 
ſtruments of female power, by which they calm the ſtorms 
of paſſion, and charm our rude natures into a ſofter kind 
of humanity. | 

Dignity and gravity are the peculiar excellencies of the 
men, and dn their character, as they are formed for 

blic life, and a ſphere of action which requires greatneſs 
of mind, ſtrength and firmneſs of reſolution, a cooler ſtrain 
of paſſion, and more intenſe application of thought; 
whereas decency is the proper characteriſtic and charm of 
a woman, as ſuited to that ſofter economy and more pris 
vate life for which ſhe was deſtined. This confiſts in a 
certain elegant propriety and dezicacy of manner, ſo well 
ſuited to the character of her in whom it prevails, and fo 
diſcreetly adapted to perſons, times and places, as to re- 
flect a full image of ſemale ſoſtneſs and modeſty. Some 
of its principal features are a mildneſs of nature, which is 
prone to pleaſe and yield to others, and arrogates to itſelf 


guards againſt an affected ſhyneſs on the one hand, and 
indecent liberties on the other; an elegant tenderneſs, 
which is diſpoſed to compaſſion and is ſenſible to friend- 
ſhip, yet is guided by judgment in its meaſure and the 
choice of its objects; an high ſenſe of decorum, which 
teaches her in every circumſtance what to grant and what 
to refuſe, when to ſpeak and when to be ſilent, to main- 
tain the reſpe& due to the ſex without pride or diſdain, | 
and court the eſteem of others without artiſice or oſtenta- : 
tion; not feigning paſſions ſhe has not, nor indiſcreetly 
ſhe has, much lefs 


: 


nity of woman. Such are the charms of decepcy. 
How ſhocking it appears to ſee women forward in cov- 


behaviour, or elſe artificial and full of diſguiſe ! but when- 
ever we diſcover a levity and wantonneſs, then we look 
5 | apo 


ers; better pleaſed to; hear than ſpeak, but when the + 


- = . 


n 
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vron them in the very worſt light, as ſtript of that natural 
armour which at once protects and adorns them. 
- SyHRONILLA is ,a- medley of noiſe and nonſenſe, 
leht as ig and ao 58 to too ; a perfect virago 
in her gait and behaviour, always in a flutter, eternally 
prattling, ſoon fond, yet ſoon diſguſted, and plays the ty- 
rant every where with all the inſolence of beauty, hbeight- 
ened by a fortune which ſhe thinks places her above cen - 
fare 3 covetous gf praiſe, yet indifferent who beſtows it; 
often a ſlattern in dreſs ;_ regardleſs in co of the diſ- 
tinctions of perſons and things ; and can {acrifice any de- 
cency of life to her pleaſure or pique. "FE 25 
But what a different creature, and how lovely is the 
modeſt C,oxinda ! Tenderly ſenſible of her own digni- 
ty and character, yet always willing to attend and to do 
juſtice to the merit of others; frank without being for- 
ward, and cautious rather then reſerved; apt to diſtruſt 
ber o. opinion, but maſt ready to liſten to that of oth- 


opens her mouth, calm and gentle as the breath of even- 
ing; ſuſceptible of the moſt tender ſentiments, yet ſedate 
and ſteady in governing them; inſinuating, but without 
the leaſt artiſice 3 a ſtrict obſerver of the minuteſt deco 
rums of life, that have the leaſt connexion with virtue and 
female delicacy, joining the diſcretion of the matron to 
the modeſty of the virgin. 5 = 
What a different figure do theſe ladies make in the 
opinion of the world, and how differently are they receiv- 
ed! The one draws the eyes and obſeryation N | 
her, but it is in order to cenſure and expoſe her the more ol 
effectually. Moſt people are afraid of her, and ſhun her 
as they would do a. hurricane or a viper, Thoſe who do _ 
not dread, deſpiſe and laugh at her. Her noiſe and 
fortune make her heard, where her ſentiments would 
gain neither attention nor reſpe& : none eſteem her; | 154 
thoſe who profeſs it do it only 30 herſelf, or:for ſome pri- | 
vate views. The men hate a creature who affects to be 
ſo like themſelves ; and the women deſpiſe her, becauſe 
ſhe is. ſo unlike what a woman ought to be. How diffe- 
ent is the treatment of the other! „ 3 


4 


„ A2 7 
«3 * 
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Therefore 
cannot imitate, and willingly confeſs that ſuperiority which 
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both ſexes flock aroung bes Jud; eagerly court” her ac. 
DS ne, makes her a ſhe ſpreads, 
joy and good humour; whenever ſhe opens her mouth 
ſhe is heard with .the moſt profound attention ; the beaw 
monde want to eſtabliſh. their 8 5 by keeping 
her company, and their reputation. y being of the 
rl 
ard, and her manners a model to the reſt of her ſex. 
they are forced to admire thofe qualities they 


is tempered with-ſo 2 2 


A ſtrict modeſty and decorum of behaxiour is the dif. | 
| charm of female virtue, a quality fo eſſential d 


the ſex, that we always expect to ſind it; and which, 
where it is wanting, can be compenſated by no charms of 


nature or art; it is equally admired by the Jooſe and the 


ſober part of our ſex 3 it extenuates many failings, and 


places every. good quality in the moſt alluring light. And 


our paſſion may, yet our eſteem never can be cap- 
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| 01 -fowwey ne pre EIT | 
| Vnited with, und mbinal ey? | 
| What various joys'on ob 3 nr EO, 

As ſon, as father, brother, . Ar ee 
| Whether hiv hoaty fire he -. n 


W «i 
While thouſand grateful 89 ae, S 
Or meets his ſpouſe's nder he,, LY 
| | Or views his ſmiling profjeny ; SO | 
© What tender paſſions take their rns: 887. . 

What home-felt raptures move 58 N 9 | 
** . N 2,ot © 
| | *-. ,- i Doris... 
Wiss man mie to ® certain ages be becomes an, 

ſenſible of a peculiar ſympathy and tenderneſs to 
wards the other ſex ; the charms of beauty engage kat. 
tention, and call forth new and ſofter diſpoſitions than he 
has yet felt. The many amiable qualities exhibited-by a 
fair 7 or by the mild allurement of female man- 
ners, or which the prejudiced ſpectator without much rea- 
ſon ſuppoſes thoſe to include, with ſeveral other cireum- 
ſtances, both natural and accidental, point his view aud 
affection to a particular object, and of couric contract hat 
general rambling regard, which was loſt and uſeleſs among 
the undiſtinguiſhed crowd, into a peculiar and — 
attachment to one woman, which ordinarily terminates in 
the ef important, , and delightful connexion 
m unte. | (7 

The ſtate of the brute creation 5 1 

that of human creatures: the former are clothed and gener- . 155 
ally armed by their ſtructure, eaſily find what is veceſſary | 
to their Aale, and ſoon attain their vigour and matu 
rity ; „ and ad of heir fre: 


7 
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bk x hrt while and. arge we ſee that vature his 
align 0 them vagrant and tranſient amours. The con- 
xion being purely natural, and formed merely for prop- 
wy oguing und rearing their offspring, no. ſooner is that end 

3 Fe the connexion diſſolves of courſe. But 
the human face are of a more tender and defenceleſs con- 


der walten body, and maturity of rea- 
Ton ; th . =D and a long fries of 


* 


gs + 


* 25 le by 
* 8 uh and continye 


and planted out ue pm | 


* prey 2 277 rude invader, and the purpoſe of nature, in 


young colony, it muſt become a 


Senn font as well as condition is an evident 


£4 great 

ö lie. | Society muſt be wee from this original — 

| Wich uſcful members, its faireſt ornaments and ſup- 
Ports. But how ſhall the young plants be guarded againſt 


doe inclemencics of the air and ſeaſons; cultivated and 
|  . raiſed to maturity, icy op alas indulge to abet 


— 1 amours ? 
q ind i$ apt to be diGpated-in its views, ind its 
* . aQts of friendſhip and bunianity ; unleſs the former be di- 


_ rected to a particular object, and the latter employed in a 
particular province. When men once give way to this” 


diſkpation, there is no ſtopping their career; they grow 


| inſenſible to moral attractions, and by obſtructing or im- 


Or Ione regula exerciſe of the tender and 
EA 8 | grneroun 


is grateful 
abours, till 457 have reared 


3 . union of the human pair, muſt be defeated. 
indication, that the ſexes 1 for a more | 
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generous feelings of tbe buman heartzt in time become 
un — — the formitip'a moral union 1 1 
of , whick is the cement of ſociety and the ſource. of 4 
the pureſt domeſtic joys: whereas a rational, undepraved* ., | 
Lie: and its fair companion, 2 collect a mans | 
views, guide his heart to its-proper Wa hee week | 
ing his affection to that object, do really enlarge its inſſu- * 
ence and uſe. Beſides, it is but too evident from the cos. 
duct of mankind, that the common ties of humanity ar * 
too feeble to engage and intere ſhe paſbos ofthe gen- = 
erality, in the rey, ho of, 3 e connexions . R; 
neighbourbogd, acquaintance, and- general int&rcourſs, > 4 Y « 
are too wide a field of aQion for many; and thoſe of K 
a public or community are fo for more; and in which =» | 
they © either care not, or know not how,“ to exert them- * | 
ſelves. Therefore nature, ever wiſe and benevolent, , by: **, - 
implanting that ſtrong ſympathy, which reigns between * | 
the  individuils of each ſex, and by urging them to form a EI I} 
particular moral connexion, the ſpring of _ domeltic' ++ 


endearments, has meaſured out to each pair — ih * 
ſphere of action, proportioned to their views, 

to their reſpective capacities. Beſides, by — ad 4 

them deeply in the concerns of their own little circle, — CM 


has connected them more clofely with ſociety, which ies 
compoſed of particular families, and bound them down to "Us 


— 


their good behaviour, in that particular community to 
which he belong. This moral connexion is RT: = = 
and this ſphere of action is a family. : 2 


The minds of both are as much formed one for 
the other, by a temperament peculiar to each, as their per- 
ſons. The ſtrength, firmneſs, courage, gravity and digni- 
ty of the man, tally to the ſoftneſs, delicacy, tenderneſs af 
paſhon, elegance of taſte, and decency of canverſation, of | 
the woman. The male mind is formed to defend, delib- 
erate, foreſee, contrive and adviſe ; the female one to; 
conſide, i imagine, apprehend, comply und execute; thęere- 
fore the proper temperament of theſe different. ſexes of 
minds, makes a fine moral union; and the well propor- 
tioned oppoſition of different or contrary qualities, like a 
due We of diſcords in a —— of * ſwells 


oy 
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\ "the ſatiety more, than if they were all uniſong 
ET - J. And this union of moral ſexes, if we 
| may expreſs it ſo, is evidently more conducive to the im- 
|  . provement of each, than if they lived apart: for the man 
not only protects and adviſes, but communicates . vigour 
and tion to the woman. She in her turn ſoftens, 
reines and poliſhes him : in her ſociety he finds repoſe 
from action and care ; in her friendſhip, the ferment into 
_ which his paſhons were wrought by the hurry and diſtracs. 
tion of public life, ſubſides and ſettles into a calm; and a 
_— d nameleſs graces ang; decencies, that flow from 
ber words and actions, form him for a more mild and el- 
W's _ <gatt deportment. His converſation and example, on 
*- © the other hand, enlarge her views, raiſe her ſentiments, | 
ſuſtain her reſolutions, and free her from a thouſand f arg 
» and inquietudes, to which her more feeble conſtitution ſub- 
4 * 1 her. 5 A 
bn Ca 1 f the conjugal alliance the following are the natural 
laws. - Firſt, Mutual fidelity to the marriage bed. Diſ⸗ 
loyalty defeats the very end of marriage, dillolves the nat- 
ural cement of the relation, weakens the moral tie, the 
chief ſtrength of which lies in the reciprocation of affec- 
Boon, and, by making the offspring uncertain, diminiſhes 
© the care and attachment neceſſary to their education. 
2. A conſpiration of counſels and endeavours to pro- 
mate the common intereſt of the family, and to educate 
= their common offspring. In order to obſcrve theie laws, 
i is neceſſary to cultivate, both before and during the mar- 
4 riage ſtate, the ſtricteſt decency and chaſtity * manners, 
= -* and juſt ſenſe of what becomes their reſpeQtive char-, 
| 3. The union muſt be inviolable Lad for life. The 
nature of friendſhip, and particularly of this ſpecies of it, 
the education of their offspring, and the order of ſoq;cty 
and of ſucceſhons, which would otherwiſe be extremely. 
.. perplexed, do all ſeem to require it. To preſerve this 
union, and render the matrimonial fate more harmonious 
and comfortable, a mutual eſteem and tenderneſs, a mutu- 
al deference and ſorbearance, a communication of advice, 
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* "HE 3 of parents "high x their tr 
[ natural bens « of the matrimonial connexion; 
and the duties which they owe them, reſult us — 
from that connexion. The feeble ſtate of en, ſub· 
8 ject to ſo many wants and dangers, requires ince 
care and attention; their ignorant and wy paved rake minds 
| * demand their continual inſtruction and culture. Had hu- 


* man «creatures come into the world with the the full 
Dees men, and the weakneſs - Treaſon and We 
mence of paſſions which prevail in children, they wo 

© have been too ſtrong; or too ſtubborn,” to have ſubmitted 
to the government and inſtruction of their parents. But, 
. as they were deſigned for a progreſſion in knowledge and 

F virtue, it was proper that the growth of their bodies ſhould 

beep pace with that of their minds, leſt the purpoſes of 

& + that progreſhon ſhould have been defeated. Among oth- 

4 er admirable ſes which this gradual expanſion of their 

outward as well as inward ſtructure . this is one, 
that it affords ample ſcope to the exerciſe of many tender 
and generous affections, which fll up the domeſtic life with 

2 beautiful variety of duties and enjoyments : and are of 

courſe a noble diſcipline of the heart, and an hardy kind 

of education for the more honourable and * duties 
of public life. 
above eee weak and ignorant ſtate af chil- 


- 


, do - 


dren, ſeems plainly to inveſt their parents with ſuch au- 


__ thority and power as is neceffary to their ſupport, proteo- 
el — 
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conſtrued/to extend no farther than is neceſſary to anſwer 
thoſe ends, and to laſt no longer than that weakneſs and 
ignorance continue: therefore the foundation or reaſon ß 
the authority and power ceaſing, they ceaſe of courſe. - 
Whatever power or authority then it may be neceſſary or 
lawful for parents to exertiſe, during the non - age of their 
children; to aſſume or uſurp the ſame when they have © 
attained the maturity or full exerciſe of their ſtrength and ' + ©, 
reaſon, would be tyrannical and unjuſt. From hence it is 
evident, that parents have no right to puniſh the perſons -- 
of their chilgren more ſeverely than the nature of their 
vwardſhiꝑ requires; much leſs to invade their lives, to en- In 
croach upon their liberty, or transfer them as their prop- | 
\ erty to any maſter whatſoever. But if any parent ould 
de ſo unjuſt and inhuman, as to conſider and treat them 
| like his other goods and chattels, ſurely, whenever they 
- dare, they may reſiſt ; and whenever they can, ſhake off ; 
that inhuman and unnatural yoke, and be free with that 
hberty, with which Gop and nature inveſted them. a 
The firſt claſs of duties which parents owe their chil- 
dren reſpect their natural life, and theſe comprehend pro- 
tection, nurture, proviſion, introducing them into the world 
in a manner ſuitable to their rank and fortune, and the 
The ſecond order of duties regards the intellectual and 
moral life of their children, or their education in ſuch arts 
and accompliſhments as are neceflary to qualify them for 
performing the duties they owe to themſelves, and to oth- 
ers. As this was found to be the principal deſign of the 
matrimonial alliance, ſo the fulfilling that deſign is the _ 
moſt important and dignified of all the parental duties. 
In order therefore to fit the child for acting his part wiſely © 


1 


and worthily as a man, as a citizen, and . creature 1 


Gon, both parents ought to. combine their joint wiſdom, 
authority, and power, and each apart to employ thoſe tal- 
ents which are the peculiar excellency and ornament of 
their reſpective ſex. ' The father ought to lay out and 
ſuperintend their education, the mother to execute and _ 
manage the detail of which ſhe is capable. The former 

| ſhould direct the manly exertion of the intellectual : 
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pe eb open pony of bo ag his imagination and the manner 
dot thole exertions are the peculiar province of the latter. 
The former ſhould adviſe, protect, command ; and by h 
experience, maſculine vigour, andi that ſuperior authority 
- , © - which is commonly aſcribed to his ſex, brace and ſtrength. 
een his pupil for active life, for-gravity, integrity, and firm- 
*  _ "neſs in ſuffering: the bufineſs of the latter is to bend and 
+ - ſoften her male pupil by the charms of her converſation, 
nnd the ſoftneſs and decency of her manners, for ſocial 
Life, for politeneſy, of taſte, and che elegant decorums and 
enjoyments of humanity ; and to improve and refine the 
tenderneſs and modeſty of her female pupil, and form her 
wd. all thoſe mild domeſtic virtues, which are the peculiar 
| charaQteriſtics and ornaments of her ſen. 
= ' To.condutt the opening minds of their ſweet charge 


through the ſeveral periods of their progreſs, to aſiſt them 
in each period in throwing out the latent ſeeds of reaſon 
and ingenuity, and in gaining freſh acceſſions of light and 
virtue; and at length, with all theſe advantages, to pro- 
duce the young adventurers the great theatre of hu- 
man life, to act their ſeveral parts in the fight of their 
friends, of ſociety, and mankind! How gloriouſly does 
- Heaven reward the taſk, when the parents behold thoſe 
dear images and repreſentatives of themſelves, inheriting 
.” their virtues as well as fortunes, ſuſtaining their reſpective 
characters gracefully and worthily, and giving them the 
agreeable proſpect of tranſmitting their name, with grow- 
ing honour and advantage, to a race yet unborn !“ 


With pleaſure I annex in a note a few lines, written by a 
much valued friend; and addreſſed, during abſence, to onz or 
_ , THE MOST AMIABLE OF HER SEX. As are the ſontane- 
dus effuſions of the finer affectionate feelings attending the con- 
jugal and tal relations, they are offered as naturally con- 
rer ſuhjects of the two laſt 
numbers. | BY 


« Ye flying winds, go, tell the Nymph moſt dear 
To my fond heart, ye ſaw the riſing tear, 
Whilſt her loy'd image preſs'd on Fancy's eye, 
And her fweet prattling babes were fniling by; © 
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Dencea and George, with all their opening charms, 
And playful Mira, circled in her arms. 

Angels, who watch o'er human bliſs, draw near, 
Make her and her dear babes your conſtant care { 
Le ſkies, whoſe favours nouriſh every clime, 
Strew thick your flowers o'er all their path in time! 

And Hu, whoſe'gifts'in ſtreams eternal run, 

Bleſs their whole life with one unclouded ſun ! ; 
Give to each day, each night, each hour to roll, "FP 
With every joy that charms the human ſoul, 

Inſpir'd with blififul Hope—that never dies; ee 
Bright Hope forever pointing to the Kies. 
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Number LV. 


Be theſe wiſe laws your ſtudy and delights 
Read them by dy, and meditate'by night. 
- CONJUGAL PRECEPTS. 
5 Tranſlsted from Pipranes. 
HE e always placed r the ſtatues of 


Vxuvs and Macuxx, to ſignify that the pleaſures of 
matrimony conliſted chiefly in ſweetneſs of converſation ; 


they joined alſo the Gzacrzs and SpA, the goddeſs 


of el ce, to intimate that the married couple were to 
act = by perſuaſion, and to forhear the impetuoſities of 


% 


au ”— . _ 


aw wn ]. ew mw. oc «a . :5S . 


oo ww wo 


y 


and the ſweetneſs of her. di 
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manner, there are ſome men, who, having married young 
ladies, not leſs conſiderable for their birth than, their for- 
tune, take little care to improve the advantages of ſuch a 
ſplendid conjunction, but endeavous to degrade their wives 
10 the condition of ilaves, and glory in domeſtic tyranny. 


But it is more becoming. a man to uſe the reins of gov- 


rere 
of the woman, as to the ſtature of the 1 ä 

A woman ought to diſplay the charms of her vi 
ſition, in her huſband's prei- 
ence ; but to retire, in his abſence, to filence and relery- 
II kiſkog and: careſſing in the ſight of others, be ſo un. 


ſeemly (as it really is) how much more indecent. is it 


rail and ſcold at each other in the company of ſtrangers 


If huwfut familiarity between man and wile is not to be 


allowed but in their retirements, can the bitter inter- 
changes of inconſiderate paſſion be thought an entertain» | 
ment, proper for an audience no way concerned in them 
HeLzwn was covetous, Paris luxurious; on the con · 
trary, ULysszs was prudent, PzxzLO»E chaſte: happy 
therefore were the nuptials of the latter, but thoſe of the 
former brought a ſeries of miſeries both upon the Trojans 


and the Greeks: r 
uſed 


King Pare was ſo paſfionately 
lan lady, that his queen OLymrias ſuſpected ſhe 
me private arts of faſcination ; and therefore endeavour- 
ed to get the ſuppoſed ſorcereſa into her power. But 
when ſhe had viewed her well, examined her beauty, be- 
held the graces of her deportment, and found by her diſ- 
courſe that ſhe was a perſon of noble deſcent and educa- 
tion; hence vain ſuſpicions, hence vainer calumnies, ſaid 
the to her, for 1 find that the charms you make uſe of are 
in own power: certainly therefore a lawful wife ſur- 
the common quali ns for obtaining happineſs, 
when without the advantages of her wealth, her perſon or 
her birth, ſhe makes it her whole ſtudy to win her huſ- 
band's affections by her virtue and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition. 
That is ornament which adorns ; and that adorns. a. 
woman which readers her moſt. deſerving: an honour | 


4 


than to all other women in the world; for the nuptial 
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conferred upon her, not by the luſtre of gold or emeralds 
| * * real „ 


oe, . their huſbands, 


1 reſpect to themſelves ; — 
wal they et reproach not on. 
fv 6 pr the mak thoſe who are ſo ignominioufly 
3 — an huſband to control 
his wife, not as à maſter does his vaſſal, but as the ſoul 
e hand of mutual friend- 
affection. For as the ſoul commands 
the * without being ſubject to its pleaſures and inordi- 
nate deſires; in like manner a man ſhould fo exerciſe his 
authority orer bis wiſe, as to ſoſten it with caries 
and kind requital for her affectionate ſubmiſhon. | 
An huſband ſhoul# bear a greater reſpe&to his ol; 


Chamber ought to be a ſchool of honour and chaſtity, not 
of incontinency and wantonneſs. He who allows himſelf 
to taſte thoſe pleaſures, which he denies his wife, acts like 
A wie ou CUM Bio wile vel Oppade ects nogOnt 
| to which he has already furrendered. 
My eons for oohy en their huſbands rain and Fours ig 
the heat of 1 en xaſperate them by oppoſi- 
tion, bat (3a if indeed 'they 
9 $i gm Sdonkgx „* they 
wma then try D | 
ments to cxlm their paſions, mad Wa e re. 2 
and keen ſhould 
. — nuptial d „ 
hi m 


— ey gr 


— is chiefly requiſite 
| among 


* 
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among married couples, who ſhould endeavour to mix and 
incorporate their purchaſes and diſburſements into one ſub- 
ſtance, neither of them pretending to claim a right to partic- 
ular expenſes, but counting all i y peculiar to both. 
As a looking glaſs, though ſet in-a frame of gold, en- 
riched wich the moſt ſparkling gems, is entirely uſeleſs, 
if it does got give back the exact fimilitude of the image 
it receives ; ſo a wealthy portion ceafes to be profitable, 
if the conditions, the temper, the humour of the wiſe, are 
not conformable to the natural diſpoſition of the buſband, 
ed if Ne does got Tee the" virtues oF is own maidd repros 
ſented in hers. 
PraTo, wherhe obſerved the moroſtnefs of Xxxoc- 
Ars, who was otherwiſe a perſon of great virtue and 
integrity, admoniſhed him to ſacriſice to the graces. In 
like manner I am-of opinion, that it Belioves à woman of 
moderation to implore the afſiſtance of the" graces in her 
behaviour towards her huſband; in order tõ make their 
ſociety reciprocally harmonious, and to preſerve her from 
being waſpiſply proud from an extravagant opinion of her: 
NN ces 5 
It becomes: not à frugal woman; to be negligem of a 
decent neatneſs7- nor out of an awful reſpect to her huſ- 
band, to refrain from complacency in converſation. As 
the rigid diſpoſmion renders her honeſty irkſome, ſo her- 
houſewifery" becomes unpleaſmmg by fluttiflimeſs; -. 
Puli made the ſtatue of Venus at Elis with one 
foot upon x tortoiſe, to ſignify two great duties of: a vir. 
wous womanz virt to ſtay at home, and be ſent: 
The orator Goa das in a full aſſembly of the Grecian: 
who reſorted from all parts to the olympic games, exhort- 
ing them to» live in peace, unity and concord with each 
other; MzLanT#1as cried out, This man, who: 
wo give us advice and preaches in public nothing but the 
love of union; is; not able in l. Von dad n of 
wife and his-maid r Hy by | 
ears, and yet there are only. three ons in the houſe.” 
Gone, it feems, had a Kindneſs for his ſervant which: 5 
made her miſtreſs jealoas. It therefore behoves that man 
to keep his family in exquiſite order, who will undertaks: 
al the conduc fte the public. 


| 
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- Number, r. 
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f „ 
H beſtowed upon man ieder r 
ſoul, with a view to augment his happineſs, and to 
e ere 
1 quence of thoſe erroneous notions which refinements in 
deiety engender, theſe very feelings are the cauſe of the 
cf ee 8 human nature is ſubjected. 
and fallible creature as man, the ſym- 
RE endearments ariſing from reciprocal affeQions are 
n 2 :ence 2 * 
wee of prion of mid k fag 
ol diſtrela, be ſeeks for ſome ff n 
t io adminiſtering the balm of comfort z and 


| * * that man was not made to be alone; and that, if ever he 


happineſs, it can-never be found. in foli- 
, far leſs in the company of thoſe, whoſe diſpoſitions, 
die, an mote ning, ae a. 6 » POTN 
nial to bis own. 
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neſs her people are permitted to enjoy, the fame 
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lege they valued once fo ki themſelves'; and thus are 
led to dictate, with the inflexible authority, to their 
children as to the choice of a companion for life; the 
moſt momemous trankigionin which any mn unn ever be 
engaged. 

Nor is this propenſity ronned to one csumeyf dr to 
one ſet of people on the globe; but it extends its influence, 
to a greater or lefs degree, to all nations that can aſſume 
to themſelves the proud name of civilized. © Among fuch 
people, laws have ever been contrived, which, by'a fterw 
inflexibility, overpower the voice of nature, and make man 
ſabmit to her imperious decrees. The following affecting 
ſtory evinces the truth of theſe remarks—would to Heav-. 
en it were in the regions of deſpotiſm alone, that fack 
tranſactions were to be found ! in and” in 
free governments, the ſame cruel principle will be found 
to prevail. Ever in Britain, which boaſts of the happi- 


tyran- 
nicaf law (according to Dr. Anderſon} in this reſpe& pre- 


vails, as in that ſtate, where the tranſacton I am 

about to relate, too i he roy or „ 

does not yet eri in 
no unnatoral 


t GOD) 


at i the | 
2 ie . _ 


Lowe, which appeared as an article of intelligence in the 
=. Eſpana for the month of December, 1786. 


M this p knee) we hee jolt cow witneſſes 
an event, Which has dræum tears from every body here- 
It is five years ſince a young gentleman of the family of 
Amedei, married an amiable and virtuous young woman 
he loved, but whoſe birth was not equal to his. At the | 
end of one year, they had a daughter as the fruit of their 
love; but this tender union was, in a ſhort time, cruelly 
diſturbed by the parents and relations of the gentleman, 
who pn row agaiaſt his marriage as clandeſtin 75 | 
9 man an order 
— 


5 9 W 


. 
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My ws virwe, of which they tore him from the sens of 
and conducted him a priſoner to the caltle of 
SIDED A proceſs was. immediately jnſtituted for 
annulling the marriage. The gentleman.trigd every means 
poſſible, n id, and to make 
it be ratified ; his · wife went alſo with. her daughter in her 
arma, and threw. herſelf at che feet of her judges; but in 
vain. A ſentence was at laſt pronounced, annulling the. 
_ marriage; obliging the mother, that invonſolable wife, to 
| write to her huſband: with her. own hand, the fatal news. 
of their eternal ſeparation. Oppreſſed with. the moſt cruel 
13 wrote to him: I find myſelf under the 
_ cruel'neceſfity of renouncing thoſe ſweer and. ſacred bands, 
Which till now have held our hearts firmly. united; but 
I reſigu myſelf with leſa regugnance, from the. confidera- 
won, that it will. be the wean, of terminating that long and 
ſevere captivity,, which you have . for. my fake, 
_ Live free, pn 3 1. isthe laſt time 
chat my lips will pronounce. fo. ſweet a name) O live! 
e poſkble, ey — far from 
me. Since you love the mother, remember the. daughter. 
which ſhe has given to you, and. take care of her, when. 
= know. that I no longer exilt ;, for the grief, which 
Ane do We, i. bitter; bo e 
rt, in ſuch · a manner the faculties. off ſoul, that 
want ſtrength. to reſiſt it. Very. ſoon ſh I ceaſe to. 


ecutors! GOD bleſs. yon. ke wh welle 
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Four days th that-ankappy a endgr wiſe died 
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— 1 . a Ba bee 
to-hope, dt you will not refuſe this epils | 

D- 5 8 

— — worker yg e 

very goed: ſortune, and lovers in abundance, L have r- par- 

ticular: humour to live and die a maid. This way of- 


thinking, 1 proteſt, does not arile'from diſappointed ry ; 


ee en any one 
man; who bas been puſſeſſed of thofe accompliſtments,. 
which I think neceſſary for an Ruſbanßee. 

I proceed now to gie you a deſeription of one, whons,. 


— fortune of ten thouſand pounds. 
To. the ons of thoſe, who may ſuppoſe, chat 
Jam eaſily to be carried off, here follows the. defcriptiou- 
of che only man in the world that I will 1 
I On MW wag i arcane 


« 46h ali; Tus dar. Hense was. 5 

r — gracefal and 3 The 
m aud, though regular, 
agreeable ; which as yet I remember to have ſcens. 
having generally obſerved, that where nature is maſt ex · 
act, ſhe is leaſt engaging · His eyes muſt be lively sſpark+ 
lng, and e eee 
be a clear complexion, health, cheerfulneſs, and ſenſihility. 
His ſtature muſt be inclining to the tall; his motion-eatys 
and genteel, free from the ſhort pert win of the affected 
beau, or the haughty tragic ſtep of the moſt folema-fops = 
His bebariour ſerious, but natural 3 neither ton open, nort 
wo His look, enn and his. 


winds Fo Mz A 4 7 S. „ n 


g . ad | 
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preſent humour, 1 would wilkogly 
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| whole manner muſt. be juſt e een and thy 


without levi 
Thus muc for his perſon-,, 1 now come to the endow. 


ments of his mind ; without which; grace, beauty, and 
neſs muſt avail him nothing, His genius muſt 


de fanciful ; his knowledge extenſive. Men, as well as 


books, muſt have been his ſtudy. 
and gallantry. mult be blended is kin as to-rmake Vit 
always the improving friend, the gay companion, and the 
entertaining lover. In converſation he mult ſay _ 
with ſtudy,-nor yet any thing at random. His 
muſt flow from him naturally, yet not without that 
N „vhichꝭ is noceſſary io give thema g — 
o the-talents of _ let me add a 
hs allowed the diſtinction) the qualſties of his He 
muſt be generous without prodigality';, humane withobs 
weakneſs ; juſt without" ſeverity ; and fond: without folly; 
To his wife — eden to his children affec · 
| tionate ; to his friends warm; an — 
Nature and reaſon muſt join their and to the 
„„. ͤ reasiaF ccooey's whit 
him careful without ararice; and givin him a kind · of us · 
concernedneſs- without negligence. love be: wuſb 
. have ——— —é— win 
upon che inclinatiom He muſt take care to retain his 
eee e ng wi 

with the: ſame deſires and affections, * with 


greater freedom. 
It has beem obſerved- by e | that the 
bab contracts a ſbrt of Dr 
- Fam ſpeaking of muſt derive his ts from: reaſon 
and the which in others is looked on as the mark 


of de in him the true eſſeẽt of judgment. 

— I muſt de chan, Which is to 
de conſidered before all the reſt; - hard to-be met 
with in- this libertine age, Religion: mult be de vout 
A „„ - far 
from that infirmity, which makes men uncharitable bigots, 
infuſing into their hearts a moroſe contempt of the worldy 
bs a as E. 
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muſt not be ſuch a lover of ſociety as to mix with. the af- 
ſemblies of knaves and blockheads, nor yet of an opinion 
that be ought to: teure from mankind to ſeek Gop in the 
horror of ſolitude: on the gontrary, be mult think that 
the ALM4GHTY is to be found among men, where his 
r is moſt active, and his pravidence moſt employed. 
it is that Religion muſt enlighten, and reaſon regu- 
late his conduct, both in the cares of ſalvation, and the 


N 


Now, Sir, let your dreſſing; {cribbling, bandſame young 
fellowss whether of town or country, of the law, of trade, 
or of 3 glad = 
a woman of five and twenty, not diſagreeable in 
perſon, and with ten chouſand pounds in her poc 
read this character ; and if of them will aſſert and 
e it to belong ; 
— 2 
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Deſerves reception in the human ſoul. 


HE two following relations (one of them of ancient, 
the other of modern date) afford an inſtructive example 
— — extremes of liſe, of virtue 
triumphing over * . — 1 
recommend that purity of 
vicious — 2 * — | 
and without which the gay and in 
for happineſs from unhallowed 8. - 
| The" inſtance of, the Romar General will yn Wn 
1 men, how great a conqueror 1n governing that lit- 
de empire, man. And, whilſt it tends to repreſs every 
wanton it may ſerve to infpire thoſe chaſte and 
- MW reſpe&ful ſentiments towards the female ſex, which alone 
+ vill | infurene ſweets of * iendibip” with woman, f. 
0. ened into love.“ 
Tue ſtory of Amanya wil confrm wy female readers 
nn cheir i 

veſtal con vill poverty, wi 

ſtained ſoul, as beer preferable to the mot ſplendid 
It will diſcover the additional 


. 
„ — 


fi of age, was appointed by the Roman "Repablic to the 
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r. SCIPIO the younger, when only twenty -four years 


command of the army againſt the Spaniards. His wif. 
dom and valour would have done honour to the moſt ex. 

ranges Determined to ſtrike an important 
— med a deſign of beſeging Carthagena, then 
the capital of the Carthaginian empire in Spain. His 
meaſures were ſo judiciouſly concerted, and with ſo much 
courage and intrepidity purſued, both by ſea and land, 
that "notwithſtanding a bold and vigorous defence, the 


capital was taken by ſtorm. The plunder was immenſe. 


Ten thouſand freemen were made priſoners; and abore 
three hundred more, of both ſexes, were received as hoſ-, 
tages. One of the latter, a very ancient lady of ragk, 
the-wife of Mandanius, watching ber opportunity, came 
„E 
Jeet, im, with tears in her eyes, to recommend 


conjured 
to thoſe-whoi had the ladies in their keeping, W 


| gard to their ſex and birth. 


Scirio, who did not underſtand her e 
aſſured her, that he had given orders that they ſhould: not 
want for any thing. But — TFTheſe con- 
veniencies are not what. affect us. In the condition to 
which fortune hath reduced us, with what — wm 


to be contented | I have: 
Leonſider, on ane ſide, the — — and, 


an che other, the youth and beauty of. che princeſſes which 
vou ſee here before us; for as for me, my age protefts-me 


From Alb fear in this reſpect. Sbe had wich her the 


AIndihilia, and ſeveral other ladies of high 


Tr who conſdered ber 


J) me = ico... 


1 


conjuntture 
of war has made me your maſter, I 
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only of the preſervation of your honour, in the 
— — — 2 | 

_ After this converſation, he committed the care of the 
ladies to ſome officers 'of experienced prudence, 
commanding, that they ſhould treat them with all the re. 
ſpect they — rr eniggs n 

of their allies and particular friends. 

It was not long before Serrsc's innogricy und virtue 
were pat to the erial. Being retired in his camp, ſome of 
his officers brought him a young virgin of ſuch exquiſite 
beauty, that ſhe dre upon her the eyes ard admiration of 
every body. The young conqueror ſtarted from his ſeat 
with eoufuſion and ſurpriſe ; and, like one thunder. ſtruck: 
ſeemed to be robbed of that preſence of mind-andfelÞpot- 
ſelion: ſo neceſſary in a general, and for which Ser 
was remarkably famous. In a few moments; having ral 
ked hie<ftragghng-ſpirits, he inquired . of the-beautiful caps 
tive, in: the moſt civil and polite manner, conoeruing her 
country, birth, and connexions; and, finding that ſhe was 


ordered both him and the captive's parents to be: ſent for. 
The Spaniſh prince no ſooner appeared in his preſence, 


than, even beſore he ſyoke to the father and mother, he 1 


took him aſide 3 and to remove the awxietyche might be 
in on account of the young lady, he him in theſe 
words : You and Lare young, which admits of my ſpeals 
ing to you with more liberty. Thoſe whb. brought me 
your future ſpouſe, aſſured me, at the ſamo time, that 

loved her with extreme tenderneſs: and her — 
me no room to doubt it. Upon which reflecting, chat if, 
like you, I had thought on making an engagement, and 
were not w with the affairs of my country, 


I ſhould deſire, that fo honourable and legitimate a paſſion 
ſhould find favour; T-think myſelf happy in the 
the 


to do you:this ſervice. 


re to be your 
Here is your wife : take her, and may che gods 
bleſs you with her. One thing, however, I would bave 
vou be aſſured of, that ne has been amongſt us, as 
the would have been in the houſe of her faber mother. 


friend; 


* / Fan 


cootratted 10 a Cektiberian-prince named Artu cus, he 


. 
, 
* 
aA. ae. ——__w_— & WD: 
2 
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Far BE ir ron Sirio, ro PURCHASE A 100 
AND "MOMENTARY'. PLEASURE 'AT ru EXPENSE "of 
VIRTUE, nonous, AND THE HAPPINESS--OF AN uon. 
sr UA. No: I have kept her for you, in order t9 i 
make you z preſent worthy of you and of me. . The-only de, 

require of you for this ineſtimable gift is, that Wl like the 


you would be a friend to the Roman people. of his 2 
- A.uvcivs's heart was too full to "_ him any in- ef of | 
ſwer : but throwing himſelf at the 's feet, he wept Ml ſubmitte 


aloud. The captive fell into the — hout to 
mained ſo, till the father burſt out into the following I borſe, 


3 with them a very conſiderable 
: when they ſaw that ſhe was te 
0 them in ſo generous and godlike a manner, they 
entreated the conqueror, with great earneſtneſs, to 
that ſum as a preſent ; 2 rt by his complying th 
 new- favour | would complete their joy and 
Sc1y10, not being able to reſiſt ſuch warm and earneſt ſo 
heeitations, told them that he accepted the gift, and order 
ed it to be laid at his feet: then himſelf u 
Altveius, I add,“ ſays he, © to the portion which you 
are to receive from ye ligher-ia-dite this B 
defire/you' to-accept as a marriage-preſens,” - 
I we conſider, that Scirio was at this-time ls the 
prime:of hfe, unmarried, and under no reſtraint, we cannot 
but acknowledge, that the conqueſt he made of himſelf wa 
farimere glarions than that of the Cardhaginian empire bb 
' though his treatment of this captive/prince was unt mom 
delicate and generous than what might juſtly be expedited 
from a perſon endowed with reaſon and reflection 3 , 
1 bow ſew there are in his circumſtabces who 
would have acted as be did, we cannot but applaud lt 
conduct, and propoſe him as 4 ſuitable example 10 fun 
; | aged. bs 3036? The : Kal bod 33 21 G96 FA Er 7 
* | | 6 $i 


iS, 


3 
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went into his country, to publiſh the praiſes 
ons a victor; Bec ou, i be, be : of arr: 
wude, That there was come into Spain 
like the gods: who conquered all thin — one 
of his arms; ran th ch of dx reed the gre | 
zxeſx' of his benefrcence.” all Cekiberia 
ſubmitted to the „ in a 
ſhout to Sci ro, at the head of fourteen hundred chofen- 
horſe, to facilitate his future conqueſts. To render the 
marks of his gratitude ſtill more durable, Ar A ven cauſed? 
hat, e eee, Opec graven on's ſilver” | 
hield, which he to 1910; 2 preſent infini 
more eſtimable and us than all his treaſures and tri- 
This „ which Scirio carried with him 
when he reruned 19 Rome, was loſ, in ſling the Rhone, 


n im that river till 
fiſhermen 225 * It) was 
—— cabin of France. 


2 r 
and credit, was, by & train of accidents, and by an una- 
vidable perplexity in his affairs, reduced to a low condi- 
tion, There is a modeſty uſually attending faultleſs pow- 
ety, which: made him rather chooſe to-reduce his manner 
of living to his preſent ciroumſtances,.. than ſoheit his 
friends, in order to ſupport the ſhew of an eſtate-when the 
ſubſtance was gone. His wife, who was a woman of ſenſe 
and virtue, behaved herſelf on this occaſion with uncom- 

ſo-amiable in his eyes as: 
kim with the ample fortune 
rr * 
his fake, ſhe redbubled all the inſtances of her aſſection, 
whilit ber buſband was continually pouring out · his heart 
to ber in complaints, that he had ruined the beſt woman 
in the world. He ſometimes came home at a-time when 
he did not expect him, and ſurpriſed her in tears, which 
he endeavoured to conceah and always put on an dir of 
cheerfulneſs to receive him. To leſſen their expenſe, their 
_— 2 


ba x Pwr 9 ne to her then WE 
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the. country. to che houſe of an honeſt. farmer, who hag 
married a ſervant of the family. This young womas 

was apprehenſire of the ruin which was approaching, and 
kad privately engaged a friend in the neighbourhood 0 
e account of what hat, paſſed from time to time 
affairs. Amanda was in the bloom of her you 

we rot he nay, oe og 

2 He was a man 22 
„ but from a looſe education 2 
7 axcrhow to marriage. He therefore entertained a 

on FD 

it t keep prirate. The innocent creature, 1 
Br 
obſerved, his growing paſſion for her, boped, by { 
op ow match, he might quickly M12 
of ſupporting ber impovepiſned y, u le 
called to ſee her, he found her in tears over a letter dhe 
had juſt received from her friend, which an account 
dee Car Linker had lately been every thing by 
an execution. The lover, who, with ſome difficulty, 
Wy wo fb grit. [doch 
ra propoſal. It is impoſſible to expreſs Aman 
| da's confuſion, when ſhe found bis pretenſions were not 
| honourable... Tg, was now deſerted. of dl her hopes, ao 
had no power to but, from him in the u- 
moſt diſturbance, ked herſelf up in her chamber. He 


1 , 1 1 5 
1 * . * "# * 


Sum, 
ö 
your daughter, if ſhe will n 
four hundred pounds a year, and to lay down the ſum for 
which you are now diſtreſſed. I will be ſo ingenuous as 
10 tell you, that L do not intend marriage: but if you 
are 4. Aug ens uſe your wow gt 2 her not wn be too 
nice, when an Opportunity wo are 5 
n | 

MIO. * men creed 
. * WEE 3 at Tu 
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„This 6 Amanda's mother ;: 
he opened and read it with · the greateſt ſurpriſe and con- 


tern. She did not think iti proper to explain herſelf to wwe 


nefſenger, but, deſiting him do call again the next morning. 
ov wrote to her daughter as follows: 


= 7 4 * - at? 3 
„ A Aas pitt. e 207. 


enges Cham 


"YOUR father and I. hes juſt od n 


dom à gentleman who pretends love to you, with a propo- 
fl that inſults our. misfortunes, and would throw us into a 
lower degree of miſery-than-any thing which is come upon 
us How. could this barbarous. man think that the ten- 


dereſt of parents would be tempted. to ſupply their want 


by giving, up the belt of children to infamy and ruin ? It 


is 2 mean and cruel artiſice to- make this propolal at a | 


time when he thinks our neceſſities mult compel us to any 
wing; but we will not eat the bread of ſhame ;. and there» 
fore. We charge thee not to think of us, but to avoid the 
ſaare which is laid for thy virtue. Beware of pitying us: 
it is not ſo bad as vou bave perhaps been! told... All 


ee Cc 
yo; 1 ee | been interrupted... I know. not, how, K was moy- 


ed to-lay things would mend. As I was going on, I was 
fanted by the noiſe of one chat knocked at the door, and 
hath brought us an unexpected ſupply of a debt which had 
long been owing. Oh I will now tell thee all. It is 
ſome days I have lived almoſt without ſupport, having 
conveyed what little money I could raiſe to your poor 
father Thou wilt -weep to thiak where he is, yet be 


aſured he will ſoon. be. at liberty. That crueb letter | 


would have broke his heart, but I have concealed it from 
bim. I have no companion at preſent, beſides little Fan- 
by, who ſtands watching my looks as I write, and is 
ctying, for her ſiſter : ſhe ſays ſhe is ſure. you are not 
well, having diſcovered that my preſent trouble is about 
vou. re thus repeat my ſorrows 
to grieve thee ; no, it is to entreat thee not to make them 
Le cler by adding what would be worſe than all. 

us bear 


cheerfully an; DS Oy have not 


2 


— 
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ber en- geg. EN This 
— — — ou fu p to to 
denn m 

; Thy bete Mower, — s fat 


The meſſen ger; notwithſtanding to deliver ad en 
this letter w Amanda, carried it 8 Who de worth) 
would be glad to have an « of giving i def 


— fo 1s fm 
rejected. However, r 
ter, but carefully ſealed it up again, and carried it to 
Amanda. All his enden vours to fee her were in vain, tilt 


rad it without leaving the room. While the was 
ſtxed his eyes on her face with the 
= her concern gave-'n new ſoftneſs to ber beam, 
hen: ſhe burſt into-tears, he could no longe 
from bearing a part im her ſorrow; and telling her that he 
too had read the letter, and was refolve to make repars- 
tion for having been the occaſion of it. My reader wilt 
not de diſpleaſed to ſee the ſecood epiſtte which he now 
n 


Miva, : 
AM fl of fame, and wil never 


any thing, but my being a ftranger to wh 
ue ny ting, bu wy for which, * = 
+ to] make you amends 23 a fon. You. cannot be 

Amanda is your daughter; nor ſhall be, 
eee 
. | Your moſt obedient, | 


TE 
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This letter he ſent by his ſteward, and ſoon after went 
p to town himſelf, to complete the generous act he. had: 
now reſolved on. By his friendſhip and aſſiſtance Aman- 
du's father was Gekly in a condition of retrieving his- 
perplexed affairs. To conclude, he married Amanda, 
and enjoyed the double ſatisfaction of having reſtored a 
worthy family to their former proſperity, and of making. 
ticmſelf happy by an alliance to their virtues. 
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5 Number LIX. 


— «it Death 4s part !* | 
_ __ "May well alarm the youthful heart: 
No after thought when once a wiſe : 
The dye is caſt, and caft for life : 
. Yet thoufands venture every day, 
As ſome baſe paſſion leads the way. 
Pert Sylvia talks of wedlock ſcenes, | 
Though hardly enter d on ber teens, = " 
Smiles on her whining ſpark, and hears 
The ſugar d ſpeech with raptur d ears; 
Impatient of a parent's rule, > 
She leaves her fire, and weds à fool. | 


N Want enters at the guardleſs door, 

| | Aud love is fled, to come no more. 
4 ; *.:,14,+ corron's wann 
1 HAVE veſerved, till towards the cloſe of this work, 
a ſubject which claims the fixed and diſpaſſionate con- 
| ideration of the younger and inexperienced' part of my 
female readers, eſpecially of young heireſſes, whoſe fim- 
ber riſes in proportion to the population and wealth of 
-theſe Srarxs. A paternal ſolicitude for their moſt pre- 
cious intereſts prompts me as their MzxTor to whiter 
in their ear ſome momentous cautions, confirmed to my 
view by melancholy facts, and on which the all of their 
fature &fe may depend. The obſervations. which follow, 
may perhaps be received with leſs þrejutlice, — 

ſure them, that their Mn ros is a Minszva, concealed 

beneath the form of the Anzrican SyECTATOR, and 
does but — c — 


their own ſex.. 
OF all the enſnaring e which cur 


apt to give way, the Fern one of the moſt 
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ogerous, and therefore ought to be carefully . guarded 
pat;.28 caithe peaduns choice we make depend the » 
— eee To form an en- 
n at à very early age, is to run à very great 
| of meeting a diſappointment. To carry on a clan- 
— acquaintance with any one, however ſuperior in 
inh or fortune, is to degrade our character, and to ren- 
er our virtue ſuſpected. If any man makes prafeſhons 
f love to a young woman, and endeavours to prevail 
ory hater un rep her parents, ſhe may depend 
won his profeſhons not being ſincere, and that he bas 
os bad deſign, which he fears the eye of experience 
vill diſcover, and by ſo doing defeat his diſhonourable 
purpoſe. If the inclinations are mutual, and ſituations 
equal, ſecrecy cannot be neceſlary ; if, on the contrary, 
uy impediments to an union appear, ſufficient. to 
—EKEK— oogend conſent of 
it can anſwer no other purpoſe than to entail. — on 
the youthful parties, by continuing a connexion which 
mult end in di iotment and wretehedneſa. Never 
theo, my fair readers, liſten to the ſecret tale: attend not 
to the deluſive flatterer, ho would by his 3 
dreſs prevail upon you to ſacrifice 
fication of his love, vanity —_—_—— 1 
Denen e 
has not the proper value for you which he pretends. 
And , what reaſon has ſueh an one to that - the 
_ who -% — her firſt —— 
not as eaſil upon to depart every 
ather ? Ar leaſt be wald have juſt ieaſoo 10-ſulpe®, chat 
an undutiful and ungrateful daughter would never make 
an obedient and faithful wife. 
To ſee the ill effects af farming imprudent coonexians, 
ve need not look far into ahe world: and it is not to be 
doubted, but many unhappy r 
miſcries: to the unguarded conduct of the parties, prey 
w their being united. For, however the lover cas = 
ir, anth reread $0:8dmire thefranknele, cod; .of 
bis miſtreſs, for - | 
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hazard of diſobliging her parents or friends, ſhe may de- 
pend on being afterwards reproached by the huſband, for 
the very conduR which was praiſed by the lover. Too 
often the ſource of matrimonial diſcord originates from 
this cauſe. Then will their own hearts, in the utmoſt 
bitterneſs of anguiſh, more keenly feel theſe reproaches ; 
_— their conſcience will inform them they are but 
ly deſerved. 
atil you, my fair. readers, know a hittle of che world, 
— not to liſten to the tongue of the flatterer. Be not 
deſirous of being thought to have made captives, leſt you 
yourſelves become the ſlave; guard your heart with cau- 
tion againſt the deluſive voice of Love; nor ſuffer your 
affections to be engaged, till you are convinced the object 
of your choice is worthy to poſſeſs the undivided heart of 
2 prudent and virtuous young woman. If you ſhould b 
chance meet with an agreeable youth, who you think 
. captivate your heart, in ſpite of your utmoſt endeavours to 
detain the unguarded fugitive ; if you are not well con- 
vinced, by the honour of his conduct, you have been as ar- 
rant a thief as your lover, baniſh him forever from your 
miſguided imagination. It is eaſy to conquer a diſeaſe in 
its beginning; but if we permit it to gain ſtrength, before 
we attempt its cure, thie · beſt advice . and moſt Powerful 
| 33 may fail to effect its removal. 8 
It is an unfortunate.and a miſtaken notion, which many 
é young people cheriſh, that-if uy marry the firſt object of 
their tender affection, they muſt be happy.— Alas ! hap- 
pineſs depends on ſo many concurrent circumſtances, that, 
believe me, the utmoſt prudence will not at all times ſe- 
eure the prize, The paſſion of Love muſt be reciprocal, 
or it cannot produce happineſs 3 and, even then, modeſty, 
ſenſe, ſenſibility, and judgment, are requiſite on both 
es, to inſure it for any length of time. Friends muſt 
give their unreluctant conſent, and circumſtances. mult be 
eaſy, to render the married life a ſcene of harmony and 
contentment : for, however the ridiculous and romantic 
notions, to be found in many af our modern novels, may 
ſerve to miſlead the mind, and involve it in a labyrinth of 
an aſſured, lore: and poverty ſeldom agree. nor 
are 
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are ſcenes of faſhionable diſſipation more congenial to 
Love. A competence is as neceſſary to our happineſs as 
virtue and prudence to our peace of mind, when we retire 
into ourſelves, in order to examine our own hearts; How 
often have we known the fond lover, who fled with ſuch 
eagerneſs to Gretna-Green, to ſecure the prize he pre- 
tended to adore, ſoon after his return, prove a careleſs, 
unkind, and inconſtant huſband ; whilſt his equally miſ- 
guided and imprudent companion has, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe 
of the word, proved herſelf a modern wife | | 
Many ad tragedies has Love produced in the world 
from many different and {ad cauſes.  'The following ſtory 
will more ſtrikingly illuſtrate my preſent ſubject than any 
farther arguments which I could uſe. May it have its due 
weight, and the miſeries occaſioned by the errors of the 


parties prevent any one from daring to follow their ex- 


HARRIET. Darnly was the daughter of a reputable mer- 
cer, who lived in London, .and who had a-numerous family. 
Unfortunately for Harriet, who was a very lovely, but a 
very vain and weak girl, ſhe had two thouſand pounds left 
ber by an uncle, which was to be hers when the arrived 
P. the age of twenty-one: .. Mr. Darnly had, at the time 

is legacy was left Harriet, an apprentice, of the name 
2 Henley. This young man, who had every advantage 

. captivate, was tired of the drudgery of the 
and heartily weary of confinement. He had long 
wy Fas purchaſe a commiſſion in the army. Harriet 
beheld Edvard Henley, unknown to her parents, with 
22 Lon and had given every encouragement to 
The attentions, which his vanity more than 
hi "7c had led him to pay ber, unhappily obtained 
her love. She would take every opportunity of fitting in 
the ſhop, and gave him every reaſon to ſuppole chat. an of. 
fer of his heart would not be unacceptable. / 
No ſooner was it known. that Hori uncle, had leſt 
ber ſo conſiderable a legacy, than he took the earlieſt op- 


of making à declaration of, his paſſion. 
_ fair one wo ally Uſcorered wo her a f 1 
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the progreſs he had already made in gaining her affeQions ; 
And knowing that Mr. Dai had with too much reaſan 
been offended with his careleſs inattention to buſineſs, 
prevailed upon the unhappy girl not to diſcloſe to any one 
the 2 ſhe had made, till, by the regularity and 
of his future-conduRt, he had effected a perfect 
reconciliation With ber father, and perſuaded his on to 
make proper propoſals. 
Engaged in a clandeſtine acquaintance with one equally 
y as worthleſs, Harriet was led from one ſtep of impru- 
| 1 to another, and granted her lover ſach frequent 
iotetrvie ws, that to marry was become abſolutely neceffary. 
To Gretna-Green they went: the lady wanted only a ow 
weeks of being of age. As ſoon as ſhe was ſo, her prof- 
. ligate huſband demanded her fortune, bought, a, commiſ- 
fron, and, when he had ſpent what remained, by his regi- 
ment being ordered abroad, left his wife and child, which, 
at his departure, was only two months old, to all the hor- 
rors of unprotected miſery and threateping poverty. 
Mr. * at the 8 of ſome friends, was, 
with ſome difficulty, prevailed Acts to permit his once 
darling daughter to. return to he ernal | home, and to 
otro: ME. wide des dee of but as neither 
he, nor. her oo egg, —.— brin ring dee entitely 
to forget the deceit ſhe praftiſ them to her own 
undoing; and ascher — ; WE liſters now: looked 
upon her with an eye of jealous enyy, ſhe is frequently 
| obliged to bear reproaches, which-her o., heart, con- 
ſcious of having but too well deſeryed, them, knows = | 
how to ſupport.— Whilſt ſhe fees her ſiſters eaſy, gay and 
happy, her brothers. cheerful and content, ſhe fee 
— ** of cher own! ſituation with. redoubled anguiſh, br 
when the logks on her little. girl, often trembles left ſhe, 
Re herſelf, ſhould fall a victim to her own imprudence. 
The worthleſs czuſe of her hayitg ſtrayed from the 
paths of pruden6e; and diſr 4 5 calls of duty, lives 
abroad; on the income of that fortune which. was giy given 
tõ make ber happy, and never had the aanity to fe 
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Be warned, fair daughters of innocence, by the wretch- 
ed Harriet. Attempt not to deceive your parents. Let 


— example prevail . * to 1,4 the moſt flatter- 
appearances may conceal and that the prot- 
a of 2 — om meant but to 


betray, 


+» - 
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What whiſpers muſt the beauty bear 
What hourly nonſenſe haunts her ear 
Where'er her eyes diſpenſe their charms, 
Impertinence around her ſwarms. 
Did not the tender nonſenſe ſtrike, , 
Contempt and ſcorn might look diſlike ; 
Forbidding airs might thin the place ; 
The lighteſt flap a fly can chaſe. 
In beauty faults conſpicuous grow ; 
The ſmalleſt ſpeck is ſeen on ſnow. 

Gar. 


RE AUTY is a captivating, but fading flower, which 
D often leads its youthful poſſeſſors into many dangers, 
many diſtreſſes. Happy is it for thoſe who are diſtin- 
guiſhed for their outward charms, that they are ſheltered 
under the parental roof! Happy for them that the watch- 
ful eye regards them with rigid circumſpection. Few, in 
the early periods of life, are inſenſible to flattery, or deaf 
to the voice of adulation. Beware of the flatterer: be 
not deceived by fair ſpeeches. Be aſſured, the man who 
wiſhes to render you vain of your outward charms, has a 
mean opinion of your ſenſe and mental qualifications. 
Remember, too, that a young girl, vain of her beauty, and 
whoſe chief ſtudy and employment is. the decoration of 
her perſon, is a moſt contemptible character; and that the 
more you are diſtinguiſhed for the eharms. of your face-and 
the graces of your form, the more you are expoſed to 
cenfure and to danger. The roſe is torn from its parent. 
ſtem in all its pride of beauty; the jeſſamine is ſcarcely 
permitted to bloſſom before it is plucked, and no ſooner 
are their beauties faded, than -the mereileſs hand which 
was eager to obtain them throws them away with con- 
tempt ; whilſt the primroſe, the humble violet, the lily of 
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the valley, and the ſnow-drop, leſs expoſed to e 
unhurt, and uninjured by . ors hand 

Lear, lr danger of Deny, from: —— ary 
the friendly ſhade ; and from the primroſe 
that your beſt ſecurity — — — 
you with har be ſeldom ſeen's and if you are 
deſirous of having a fincere lover in your train, tet virtue, 
modeſty and ſweetneſs be the only: lures: yow make uſe of 
to enſnare. 6 — good quali- 
ties, retain the heart which was at ſirſt. a captive: to- your 
beauties; and when time has robbed you of the graces - 
and the innocent cheerfulneſs of youthy ſecure a ſincere and 
tender friend to conſole you in the hours of affliction, and 
watch over you when deprived of: thoſe charms that firſt 
made him ſolicitous to obtain your love. 

Repine not, my young readers, though your virtues be 
concealed in a homely form. If you hve ſecured the 
virtues of the mind, you need not envy others the beauties - 
of the face. And ye, who are decorated-with every out- 
ward grace, be not vain of ſuch fading externals ; but 
tremble, FR 
into error. 


Had yon leſs beauteous been, you'd known leis care; 
Ladies are happieſt 9— 5 


FETHEREGE. 


Neglect not, then, in nn make 
your mind a fit companion for the moſt lovely form. Per- 
charms may pleaſe for a moment; but the more laſt- 
ing beauties of an improved underſtandiog and intelligent 
mind can never tire. We are ſoon weary. of looking — a 
picture, though executed. in the moſt malterly ſtyle : 
the woman who has only beauty to recommend * 
but little chance of meeting a lover who will not grow in- 
different to a mere portrait, particulasly when its colours + 
are faded by the ſubduing hand of time. Then it is that 
modeſty and ſweetneſs of temper are to be particularly ob- 
ſerved ; and the loſs of beauty will.not be regretted even 
by the man they firlt made your captive. 
ä See 
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Bee lovely fair, yon bluſhing roſe 

All hail the beauty as it blow-r- s. * 
Vain of her charms, ſhe courts the ſun, 

And ſoon her gaudy race is run. 


Through all lie's ſeaſons theſe will pleaſe, 
In all life's ſtorms ſecure heart's caſc. 
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Number LXI. 


Cum Preffrata ſepore 2 
Urget membra quics, et mens fine pondere Judit, 
1 PrraAkes. 
While ſleep oppreſſes the tir d limbs, the mind 
Plays without weight, and wantons-· unconſin d. 


LIVELY imagination is, if I may uſe Shakeſpeare's 
ex great Nature's ſecond courſe; for, not 
content to have enjoyed the intellectual pleaſures immedi- 
ately ariſing from the. beauty of exte objects, or the 
tranſient ſcenes of life, it frequently, when they have van- 
iſhed and difappeared, makes fond excurſions after them 
again; and even in our ſleep, it will occaſionally recal the 
objects of our waking reflection, and from thence receive 
livelier ſenſations, than were perkaps "occaſioned by the 
firſt impreſſion. Though there are many fantaſtic circum- 
ſtances in theſe night-thoughts, if I may be ſo allowed to... 
call our dreams, yet on theſe occafions, we ſometimes find, 
ourſelves prefented with agreeable viſions, and, amidſt the 
wildeſt vagaries of fancy, we can often trace ſomething . 
like juſt reaſoning, and a real picture of life. As I take 
this to have been the caſe with me a few nights fince, I 1 
ſhall make no apology for preſenting my readers with my 
I found myſelf, on a ſudden, near a large intricate © 
wood, which I had the curiofity to enter. A whimſical _ 
band of hope and fear, joy and grief, pain and pleaſure 
hovered over our heads. Tender anguiſh, ſoft defire, ' 
teaſing agony, were all intermixed, and in their motley | 
ormed a many-coloured group. Cupid made vio- 
lent work with his darts and flames, and _ was to 
be heard but tinkling rills, falling fountains, and love-fick . 
ſighs, by which the afpen leaves were perpetually kept in 
ruſtling tremor. The god of love had by him a pro- 
digious quantity of arrows, differently feathered, according 
| to 
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to the various effects, of which they were to be productive. 
This circumſtance. called to my mind a beautiful paſſage. 
in a poem by Doctor Parnell, 


And evry dart can boaſt a kind, 
Which ſuits each proper turn of mind. 
From the tow'sing eagle s plume | 
The gen'rous hearts accept their doom. 
Shot by the peacock's painted eye 

The vain and airy lovers die. 

For careful dames and frugal men 

The ſhafts are ſpeckled by the hen. 
The pyes and parrots: deck the darts, . 
The warbling finch affords wing : 
Together, by the ſparrow ſtung, 
Down fall the 'wanton and the young ; 
And fledg'd by geeſe the weapons fly, 
When others love they know not why, 


Te was: nov unpleaſant to obſerve the variety of impreſ-” 
ſions that were occaſioned in both ſexes by this ſtrange 
flight of arrows. Men I perceived in cloſe purſuit of 
bloomiog virgins; merely from the impulſe of yanity ; and | 
1 faw ſeveral nymphs running with the utmoſt precipitation, . 
from their lovers ;. though by their- manner of looking. | 
back, and the ruſtling they made in the trees, there was ] 
room for conjecture that they did not. defire entirely to 

c 
n 


Pleaſing as the ſenſations of love are, I could obſerve. 
that very unhappy effects were | often, the conſequences. . 
Many. there were whoſe mien ſpoke a dejection of ſpirits, a 
and they were frequently driven to ſuch extremes, that . ] 
a 
V 


laid violent hands on their own lives. As I travelled 

on, I ſaw ſeveral angie on boughs of trees; and on the 
waters, which were ſwelled with tears, and. ruffled with d 
_ Gghs, floated many a pallid corpſe ; in thiie conpennces f 
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F could plainly ſee the traces of that ſickly luxury of 
thought, which is ſo apt to ſettle into a fixed deſpair. 
From this ſcene of diftrefs, I turned away as ſoon as 
poſſible ; and was relieved from my uneaſineſs, by the 
fight of a few, who ſeemed to be happy in their paſhon ; 
whoſe hearts felt a mutual warmth, and whoſe eyes were 
brightened into gladneſs. They walked arm in arm down 
the flowery meads, interchanding mutual glances of affec- 
tion; though ever and anon ſucceeded anger, ſuſpicion, 
open war, and peace again. In the centre of the wood; 
ſtood a temple facred to Virtue, where all; who were de- 
firous of leading a life of happineſs, were directed to bend 
their courſe, in order- there to be united together in bands 
of chaſte affection. I was forry to ſind that ſome of the 
ladies had not reſolution to perſevere in this path: wheth- 
er it was owing to looſe deſires of ſeducing temptation, I 
cannot decide; certain it is, they tired in their journey, 
and ſtepped aſide with their paramours to ſequeſtered 
bowers; whence they were afterwards diſcarded into the 
thorny parts of the wood, for the remainder of their days; 
but even of theſe, a few there were, who, after-their di- 
greſſion, ſtill found means to be introduced into the tem- 
ple; whither they were however purſued by an old hap,” 
called Scandal, who never yes has been knowu to let them 
entirely efface the remembrance of their erro. 
- The ladies who kept on a due courſe, never failed to 
lead the men in captivity after them to the temple, 
whence, aſter a ſhort: ceremony, they were diſmiſſed in 
pairs, to commence the road of life. Three different 
paths were opened to-their-choice, and a guide ſtood at 
each entrance to receive them. The firſt was of a cold 
diſpaſſionate temper, who took every thing alike, and his 
name was Indifference. The ſecond had eyes of'a green- 
iſh caſt, and he ſeemed to loathe the. fopd, which he not- 
withſtanding eagerly. followed; this perſonage was called 
Jealouſy. And the third, by an openneſs of countenance, 
a ſtrong expreſſion of quick ſenſibility and cordial affection, 
was known to be Friendſhip. Too many gave themſelves 
up to Indifference, and inſtantly an inattention to each 


other's wants ſucceeded in their breaſts ; the men betook 
themſelves, 
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themſelves to midnight ſhouts-and revelry, and the fair to 


8 of tea, and routs, by which means every ſpark of 


own ſeparate inclinations was their only ſtudy, 


ſtrep, full of thorns, . and brambles. In the heart, 
where before gladneſs and joy revelled ſecure, aroſe anxi- 
ety, diſtruſt, and perturbation of ſpirit. The diſtempered 


madneſs, hurried many z+tortured wretch down the preci- 
ps of fate, or let fall its vengeance on its neighbour. 
hat was obſervable in this part was, that though ſome- 


guilt could no where be diſcovered. 


impatient wiſh, which had 


placid evening, after the ſervour of an hot ſuramer's day. 


Glad ſuns 


them, 1 young and tender minds 


afforded a on 
life, blefſ: 


the dae ba of: 2 all buraan | 


Nr. I could you be exclaiming it aeg 


1 o grant, me thus-t0 live, and, ds to fiel, 
fol ho gas om Kings, bel koow If jo ug. 


The . fo, 
2 to feel. ſame approaches —— envy ; Which ſo 
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was ſoon extinguiſhed, and the gratification of their - 
The walks of - Jealouſy were eraggy, dangerous, and 


fancy ſtarted at ſcenes of its own creation, and, in a fit of 


times there were the appearances, the real Telothteps of - 


Foo tram — gridence. of] Wand, 
n in a pure beatt · felt —_——— Sree en 


their minds, having now ſubſided, — and — 
flame ſuceeeded, not unlike the mild refreſhing air of 2 - 


over their heads, and kindly nights lulled: 
them ia each other's arms. A. ſmiling race grew up around 


with a — af foul, till, at jou. of 
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Number LXII. 


:CONJUGAL aD DOMESTIC , HAPPINESS. 


JF WONDER,-ſaid Leander to Eugenio, why the 


matrimopial and domeſtic. ſtate, which-is fo neceſſary 


to the ſupport of human beings, and to which the ſexes 


are ſo naturally and fo ſtrongly.inclined, ſhould prove the 
fource of ſo much diffatisfaion and unhappineſs. Why 


is it, my friend, that a union ſo endearing as that between 


huſband and wife, and a circle ſo connected and intereſt- 
ing as that of a family, ſhould-nevertheleſs fail of produ- 
cing its deſirahle and deſigned effects, and, with all its pro- 
miſing ingredients of happineſs, ſhould be able to make ſo 
few of thoſe happy, who form and compoſe it? 

The fault, ſaid Eugenio, is not in. the original. inſtitu- 


tion, nor in the ſtate itſelf, but in the parties who enter 

into it. This world, indeed, is not the reſidence of felici- 

51 and man is too imperfect and deprayed to find in any 
te 


a felicity that is. uninterrupted and permanent. But 


ſome pleaſures, rational and manly pleafures, there are in 


every condition of life, and in very relation. In the 
matrimonial and parental connexion, proviſion is made, 


by our benevolent Creator, for enjoyments more nume- 


rous, and more refined, than in any other 3 and it is hu- 
man folly and perverſeneſs alone which blights and dimin- 


e ſo good then, ſaid Leander, as-to fayour me-with 
your directions and advice in this affair; to point out the 


— 


errors to be ſhunned, and the ſteps to be taken, that when- 


ever I riſe to che conjugal and patriarchal dignity, I may 
not ſink in perpetual gloom and wretchedneſs. 
The grand ſecret of happineſs in any ſtate we have the 


ied Eugenio, is to enter it with deliberation, 


9. 


1 
with a ile felecben ef aſſociates, with a reſolution to der, ä 
Irm dhe duties of jt, to do our part to lighten the 5 
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of it, and on the whole to make the beſt of it. Was the 
nuptial and domeſtic. ſtate entered into. with ſuch precan- 
tions and intentions, it. would be found, as our Supreme 
Parent deſigned it, and. as the ſtate itſelf .is fitted to be, a 
moſt defirable, dignified and delightful tate, productive of 
more rational and ſentimental ſatisfactions than any other. 
To enter without judgment or forethought into the molt 
important connexion ; to chooſe at random, or as fancy 
or paſſion ſhall dictate, a partner for life, a boſom friend 
and companion, is by no means ſetting out wiſely, or lay- 
ing a ſure foundation for happineſs. And ſhould ſuch as 
ſet out in this manner, drag their exiſtence painfully along, 
and find the garland of matrimony, ſo haſtily gathered, 
entwined with nettles as well as. roſes, and even with ſer- 
nts among the flowers, they will have no reaſon to con- 
5 the late, but their own imprudence. ui; git 
Where there is a neceſſary union of perſons, of cares 
and of intereſts, there a union of hearts and affections is 
indiſpenſable. This ſhews that-the exerciſe. of judgment 
and. deliberation is requiſite . to matrimonial and do- 
meſtic happineſs. For a congeniality of nature, a ſimi- 
larity of taſte, and a.cordiality of affection, which are all 
eſſential ingredients in the compoſition of nuptial, felicity, 
are too delicate flowers to bloom on every buſh, or to be 
gathered by an undiſtinguiſning hand. As a ſerene ſatis- 
facdon reſults from the ſteady performance of duty and 
the conſtant exerciſe of mutual tenderneſs, ſo negligence, 
doldneſs and unfaithfulneſs, will inevitably incur blame and 
produce, uneaſineſs. Vain therefore is the hope of conju- 
al and. domeſtic endearment, or tranquillity, where there 
the want of conjugal or domeſtic affection and duty. 
„That there is a neceſſary intermixture of troubles with 
joys.in the domeſtic life, is readily, acknowledged: And 
To there is in every conditign. | Hit it is the part of manly 
| N e to palliate the evils which "Exnnot'be cured ; * 
e part of patience to bear witheut complaining the evil 
1 palliated; and it is the part, of ( to 
annihilate mallet evils, and to turn every evil into a good. 
With ſuch 'difpoſitions, qualifications and aids as theſe, 
huſbadgs and wives, parents and children, will be happy 
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im one another, and conſtitute a happy family. Let a man 
then who is ſetting out in life, and wiſhes to lay a for 
tion for domeſtio peace and enjoyment, chooſe a Parner who 
will be likely to harmonize with him in all the lauda 
purſuits of his ſtation, and in all the joys and ſorrows of 
which his honeſt and feeling heart may be ſenſible, and let 
him form the reſolution which a renowned Iſtaelitiſũ gen- 
eral and ſtateſman formed of ald, and every one will al- 
low that he makes a hopeful beginning. 

For my part, I cannot ho to. myſelf a ſcene more 
est amang human beings, Than a family 'cemenzed by 
ee Ampaßhies of: nature, and . EF 
ly. by: the tenderneſs of a cultivated affe and 

en ala d ee -nflupaee of. be 
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and 
family, — —__ tful ſenſations in viewing 
the innocence and the qmprovements of their rifing offspring, 


and in contemplating their future uſefulneſs and proſperity. 
nd the children, of {ych, a family, both loving and duti- 


175 the lirelieſt ſatisſaction in ſeeing and making one 
another, and their. parents, happy. | 
True indegd at is, chat neither ſympathy, nor; union: nor 


innocence, nor e nor religion, will ſhield. a family 
from the inroads fortune, from the attacks of diſeaſe, 
,or;from the L But a, family, where 
harmony prevails, tenderneſs endcars, and r 1 | 
is in the belt Preparation, to receive, and in he en 


ſction to bear, the h e 


N the heads of ſuch a 
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marriage with infinite 


delight, and hope that the ſincerity with which 1 with 


your happineſs, may excuſe the liberty I take, in givin 
you's few rules, hereby more certainly to obtain it. F 
rt cage dir vs Sony eee ee 
on the charms of your bride, Fur 


* it. 


ms or ery out in à "rapture, that 
you are happy enough without my rules. I know you 


are f but after one of che forty years, which I hope you 


will paſs pleaſingly together, are over, this letter may come 
in turn, and rules for felicity may not be found unneceſſary, 
however ſome of them may appear impracticable. 


When your preſent violence of ſubſides, however, 
and a more cool and tranquil affection takes its place, be 


not haſty to cenſure yourſelf as indifferent, or to lament 
yourſelf as unhappy ; you have loſt that only which it 
was inipoſhible to retain, and it were g , amid the 
pleaſures of a proſperous ſummer, to regret the bloſſoms 
of a tranſient {pring. Neither unwarily condemn: your 
bride's inſipidity, till you have recollected, that no object, 


however ſublime, no ſounds, however charming, can con- 


tinue to tranſport us with delight, when they no longer 
ſtrike us with NN The ſkill to renovate the powers 
of pleaſing is ſaid indeed to be poſſeſſed by ſome women 


in an eminent degree, but the artifices of maturity are ſel- 


dom ſeen to adorn the innocence of youth ; you have made 
your choice, and ought to approve it. | 
Satiety follows quick upon the heels of poſſeſſion ; and 


to be g. we muſt always have ſomething in view. The 
perſon 0 


your lady is already all your own, and will not 
grow more pleaſing in your eyes I doubt, though the * 
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| eaſy ſcience together, and acquire a ſimilarity 
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of your ſex will think her handſomer for theſe dozen 
years. Turn therefore all your attention to her mind, 
which will daily grow brighter by poliſhing. _ Study ſome 
lcien > of taſtes, 
while you enjoy. a community of pleaſures. You will, by 
this means, have many images in common, and be freed 
from the neceſſity of ſeparating, to find amuſement ; noth- 
ing is ſo dangerous to wedded love, as the poſſibility of 
either being happy out of the company of the other ; en- 
deavour therefore to cement the preſent intimacy on every 
fide ; let your wife never be kept ignorant of your income, 
your expenſes, your friendſhips, or averſions ; let her know 
your very faults, but make them amiable by your virtues ; 
conſider all concealment as a breach of fidelity ; let her 
never have any thing to find out in your character, and re- 
member, that, from the moment one of the partners turns 
'py upon the other, they have commenced à ſtate of hoi- 
Seek not for happineſs in fin gularity; and dread a re- 

finement of wiſdom as a deviation into folly. . Liſten not 
to thoſe ſages who adviſe you always to ſcorn the counſel 
of a woman, and. if you comply with her requeſts, pro- 
nounce you to be wife-ridden. , ES 

With regard to expenſe, I can only obſerve, that the 
money laid out in the purchaſe of diſtinction is ſeldom or 
ever profitably employed. We lire in an age, when 
fplendid furniture and glittering equipage are grown too 
common, to catch the notice of the meaneſt ſpectator, and 
for the greater ones, they only regard our walteful folly 
with fileat contempt, or open 'indignation. This may 
perhaps be a diſpleaſing reflection, but the following conſid- 
eration ought to make amends. . The age we live in pays, 
I think, peculiar attention to the higher diſtinctions of wit, 
knowledge, and virtue, to which we may more fafely, 
more cheaply, and more honourably aſpire. gore. 

I faid, that the perſon of your lady would not grow 
more pleaſing to you, but pray let her never ſuſpect that it 
grows lefs ſo : that a woman will pardon an affront'to her 
underſtanding much ſooner than one to her perſon, is well 
known; nor will any of us contradi& the affertion. All 
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our attainments, all our ate arts employed to gain and keep 


the heart of man; and what mortißcation can exceed the 
diſappointment, if the end be not obtained 1 There is o 
reproof, however Jones no puniſhment, however ſevere, 
| that a woman of ſpirit will not prefer to negle& ; and if 
the can endure it without complaint, it only proves, that ſhe 
means to make herſelf amends by the attention of others, 
for the flights; of her huſband. - For this, and for ey 
reaſon, it behoves. a married. man not to let his erg 
fail, though his ardour may abate, but to retain, at leaſt, 
that general civility towards his own lady, which he is fo 
willing to pay to every other, and not ſhew a wiſe of eigh- 
teen or twenty years old, that every man in company can 
treat her with more complaiſance, than he, who ſo often 
vowed to her eternal fondneſs. F 
It is not my opinion, that a young woman ſhould be in- 
dulged in every wild wiſh of her gay heart or giddy head, 
but contradiction may be foftened by domeſtic kindneſs, 
and quiet pleaſures ſubſtituted in the place of noiſy ones. 
Public amuſements, / they be not Jo expenſive as is ſome- 
times imagined, tend to alienate the minds of married peo- 
ple from” each other. A-well-choſen ſociety of friends 
and acquaintance, more eminent for virtue and good ſenſe, 
than for gaiety and ſplendor, where the converſation of 
the day may afford comment for the evening, ſeems the 
moſt rational pleaſure this great town can afford. 
The bane of married © happiveſs among many city 
men has been, that, finding theniſelyes unfit ſor polite, 
life, they transferred their yanity to their ladies, drefled 
them up gaily, and. ſent them out gallanting, while the 
| good man was to regale with port wine or rum-punch, - 
perhaps among meah companions, after the compting-bouſe 
was ſhut ; this practice produced the ridicule thrown on 
then in all our . | 75 1 ſince Commerce: 
began to proſper.” But now that I am fo near the ſubjeR, 
a word e on jealouſy may not be amiſs ; for thongh 
not 2 failing of the preſent ages growth, yet the Teeds of 
it are too certainly ſown'in every warm boſom for us to 
neglect it as a fault of no conſequence. If you are ever. 
tempted to be jealous, watch your wife narrowly, but never 
1 teaze 
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teaze her: tell her your jealouſy, but conceal your ſuſ- 
picion ; let her, in ſhort, be fatisfied that it is only your 
odd temper, and even troublefome attachment, that makes 
you follow her; but let her not dream that you ever 
doubted ſeriouſly of her virtue, even for a moment. If 
ſhe is diſpoſed towards jealouſy of you, let me beſeech you 
to be always explicit with her, and never myſterious ; be 
above delighting in her pain, of all things, —nor do your 
buſineſs, por pay your viſits, with an air of concealment, 
when all you are doing might as well be proclaimed per- 
in the pariſh veſtry. Bat I will hope better than 
this. of your tenderneſs and of your virtue, and will releaſe 
you from a lecture you have fo very little need of, unleſs 
your extreme youth, and uncommon regard, will excuſe it. 


And now, farewel; make my kindeſt compliments to your 


wife, and be happy in proportion as happineſs is wiſhed 
you, by, dear Sir, &c, leg | | 
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= Tale which occupies this paper coincides with 

1 the original plan of rendering the MATRIMO- 
NIAL /PRECEPPTOR vario, and extenſively beneficial.” 
The Author hopes; that it may lead affluent parents to 
determine, nevet᷑ th ſacrifice the feelings or the felicity of 
their children at the ſhrine of avarice, or pride; and 
to prefer mental ænorth, in introdueing them to the matri- 
monial ſtate. When a character like Poux has gained 
the heart of an amiable young lady, who nobly prefers me- 
rit to fortune; may ſhe find in thoſe who have the direc-' 
tion of her hand, a readineſs to gratify her honourable 
ion; and hear from their lips the generous accents of a 
# ARTLEY, © YOUR HAPPINESS is OURS, AND WHAT- 
1 EVER GIVES JOY TO YOU is ro US AN EQUAL. BLES- 

| s G!“ | 


if © THE MAID OF THE HAMLET. 
3 | A TALE. 


Tau was one of the fix daughters of Mr. Hart- 
| ley, who reſided in a ſmall village in the county of Here- 
| | ford, on an eftate which he inherited from his. anceſtors. 


Laura was the eldeſt child ; and from her birth had been 
the favourate of a maiden aunt, who left the whole of her 


| . to her infant niece. The amount of the old lady's 
perſonal eſtate was very conſiderable ; and that of her 
5 real, formed an income of five pounds a year. 
j The reſidence of this relative was at a ſmall diſtance 
from the village; and, being ſurrounded by a few 
ſcattered 1 was rr the — 
the heir to her fortunes acquired the appellation © The 

/ Maid of the Hamlei.” | 
When Laura had attained her eighteenth year, ſhe 


© found herſelf ſurrounded by a numerous levee of admirers : 


ſome 
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ſame of whom paid their court with a view of ſharing the 
eſtabliſhment: which her departed relative had provided 
her; others were actuated by leſs intereſted motives ; but 
none had effected the ſmalleſt impreſſion on her heart. 
Among the circle of her acquaintance was admitted the 
only ſon of the curate of the village: a youth of modeſt 
mien, and unaſſuming manners. Vincent Plomer had a 
heart ſuſceptible of the moſt tender ſenſations. ; can it then 
be wondered at, that the united efforts of worth and beau- 
ty, which were eminently conſpicuous in the mind and 
perſon of the fair Laura, ſhould kindle in his breaſt the 
ardent flame of love ? Such, indeed, were their effects on 
the humble Vincent; yet dare he not reveal the ſecret of 
his fondneſs. With much concern, his aged father faw 
the alteration which was daily making in his conſtitution ; 
frequently would he urge him to diſcloſe the cauſe of the 
grief that preyed on his mind, and drained from his cheek 
the bloom of health. Still he denied that he was unhap- 
py; and ſtrove, by a forced cheerfulneſs, to convince his 
friends of their miſtake. 

Vincent, during his reſidence at the Univerſity, among 
his numerous ſtudies, had made a confiderable progreſs in 
the ſcience of Muſie, of which he was always 
fond. He played on ſeveral inſtruments; but his favour- 
ite one was the German-flute, his execution on which was 
exquiſitely fine. 

; Laura, who was alſo much 3 mo 
requently importune Vincent to play her ſome of the 
| favourite airs then in vogue; and the pleaſure he received 

n obeying the wiſhes of a woman whom he loved, was 
tos great to be refiſted. | 

Calling aceidentally in one of ber eyening walks at the 
parſonage, ſhe diſcovered Vincent in his ſtudy; ſitting at a 
table with a pencil in his hand, in the attitude of drawing. 
So: attentive was he on the” ſubject before him, that he 
heard not the entrance of Laura; who, eroſſing the room 
with: ſoft: and wary ſtep; peeped over his ſhoulder, and be- 
hueldꝭ an admirable Iikeneſs of herſelſ nearlyin a finiſhed ſlate, 
The thought, which ſhe had leng cheriſhedi that he en- 

trained a fond regard forte rial, at this moment re. 
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curred to her mind with med force ; and ſhe con- 
cluded, that the concealment of = was the cauſe 
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of his declining health and dejected ſpirits. Retreating a 
few paces from his chair, ſhe faluted the attentive artiſt, 
who inſtantly roſe ; and, by his embarraſſed addreſs, con-- 
firmed the faſpicion ſhe had imbibed. 

To the eyes of Laura, the features 'of Vincent were 
more than uſually pale and languid.. She intimated her 
thoughts of the viſible decline there appeared in his con- 
ſtitution; obſerved, that the alteration could only be at- 
tributed to ſome hidden cauſe, which preyed on his mind; 
and lamented the error he committed im denying his friends 
the privilege of partaking in his owe, and adminiſtering: 
to his griefs. 

Vincent thanked her for the concern ſhe expreſſed for 
his happineſs ;' and affured her that he ſhould ever retain 
a due fenſe of the friend/ſiip and eſteem with which the 
honoured him. 

-« Come, come, Vincent,“ faid Leut with a ſmile of 
bewitching ſweetneſs, „make me your conſidante. I 
will not betray the truſt, on my honour. Say, has not 
ſome girl got poſſeſſion of your heart ? and is not love the 
ſource of your uneaſinefs ?” 


Vincent ſighed heavily ; and, taking up his flute, played, 
in | the molt pathetic manner— 


« How fweet the love that meets return P- | 


His fair auditor liſtened with the moſt profound atten- 
tion to the melancholy cadence of this favourite air; and 
Vincent, caſting a glance on the attentive beauty, ſaw the 
tears of ſenſibility gliſtening in her lovely eyes. It was a 


| favourable omen. A beam of joy darted through his 


frame ; the dawn of | hope roſe in his lorn boſom; and 
though, it did not remove, it * ſome meaſure diſdpmed, 
the Moors of deſpair. 12 | 
% What favoured object, Madam, ” ſaid/ Vincent, per- 
ceiving Laura deeply abſorbed in 4 has the hap- 
hn to engage your attention ?“ The Jucid drop ſtill 
embled in her eye, and an involuntary. — 2 
ow.” eee 7 umed the anx- 
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ious youth, © to oblige the lovely Laura, waked in her 
mind the remembrance of ſome painful. ineident ? Does 
ſhe in ſilence mourn the pangs of unrequited love? It can- 
not be! Such worth, ſuch beauty, the coldeſt heart——-” 
The unexpected entrance of his father checked the rap- 
turous Vincent, and barred the progreſs of a converſation 
which promiſed to be yery-intereſting. Ts We. 
Mr. Plomer, after paying his reſpects to Laura, ad- 
qreſſed himſelf to Vincent who had taken the opportu - 


| ly which his father's converſation - with Miſs Hartley 
0 


orded, to recover himſelf from the embarraſſment he felt 
at this ſudden and unexpected interruption—* I have juſt / 
received a letter,“ ſaid Mr. Plomer, from my coll 


fend, who informs me, that he has obtained a curacy or. 


you ſome ſhort diſtance ffom Cambridge. I therefore; 
would have you, my ſoo return to the Univerſity; ; and, 
at the enſuing ordination, receive the neceſſary qualiſications 
for accepting the office he has generouſly employed his 
intereſt to procure.” “ 1 Bea * 
« Your wiſhes, Sir,“ returned Vincent, © to me are 
abſolute commands. Little preparation, added he, 


vill be neceſſary for my journey: 1 will thereſore take 


my departure in the morning)“ * 
In the morning, Sir ?* witt-eagernefs, aſked Laura. 
No, Vincent 57 faid Mr. Plomer:; % important as 

the buſineſs is, it requires not the diſpatch you propoſe. 

A few days will be neceſſa 


ry. to take leave of your friends, 
whoſe partiality and eſteem” aſk a more liberal return than 
is dee you have fixed will enable you tb pay.” , 
Vincent bowed aſſent; and, after a ſhort converſation, 
bat ill ſupported on the part of the young people, Laura 
roſe to take her leave. Vincent ſolicited permiſſion to at- 
tend her home; and the pleaſure which Lauxa experienced 
in his company, would not permit her to decline his po- 
liteneſs. 5 3 | 
The ſuperior merits of Vincent —abſtracted from his 
perſonal accompliſhments, which, though not ſtrictly me- 
riting the proud diſtinction of beauty, were particularly. 
ſtriking and engaging—had long attracted the attention of 
Miſs Hartley; and if, on a ſtrict examination of ans 2 
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ſhe could acquit it of the charge of love, ſhe certainly che- 
riſhed a regard for him, not very much differing in nature 
from that tender paſhon. It is true; that ſlic had, with be- 
coming prudence, reſiſted the advances of the ſmiling deity, 
and in a great meaſure ſupprefſed the wiſhes of her heart, 
aware that many obſtacles would occur to prevent her 
union with the ſon of a poor and humble curate. 
Mr. Hartley, it muſt be obſerved, though poſſeſſed of 
many excellent qualities, was a man of no little pride; and 
thought too much of Bis family deſcent, which boaſted 
ſome of the mofk diſtinguiſhed characters in the annals of 
Hiſtory, either as ſtateſmen, warriors, or eminent divines, 
to be eaſily prevailed on to beſtow his daughter on one 
whoſe only boaſt was intrinſic merit. A poor and boot 
leſs recommendation in the preſent age of refined ſenti- 
But to return to our lovers: for ſuch, from this mo- 
ment, the reader may conſider them —flowly pacing a 
grore of firs, through which theit.road to the hamlet lay; 
where we ſhall find them loſt in deep reflection, and pro- 
found filence, fave when the half:imothered ſigh from 
either breaſt forced its painful paſſage. At length, the 
trembling youth, ſümmoning all his courage; ventured to 
s the thoughtful maid— © 33 
A few ſhort hours, ſaid he, in a melancholy tone 
of voice, and I ſhall no more enjoy the converſe of each. 
focial friend ; nor—what is Bliſs fill" greater far than 
theſe—with Laura ſtray through fields, where Summer 
ſpreads her lovely bloſſoms to the wondering eye, and 
bluſhing Flora exbales Her balmy ſweets. Yer ſhall re- 
membrance often dwell, enraptured, on each bliſs which, 
in theſe ſecluded ſhades, my boſom knew; and fancy, 
from the wreck of time revive each pleaſing ſcene. But, 
chiefly, ſhall memory trace my Laura's lovely form, and 
bring to fond imagination's eye thoſe matchlefs' charms. 
and that unrivalled worth, it boaſts,” _ Rage wo 
« And am I, Vincent, fo dear to- you 7 Will you, in 
_ abſence, hold me in your thoughts?“ inquired the bluſh- - 


ing maid, | | : | 
„Come along, Jack!“ faid a rough voice, behind him. 
This is be we are looking for.” p 
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The aſtoniſhed-lovers turned, to learn fram whence the 
threatening ſounds procceded : and behold two men, with 
<rapes over their faces, advancing towards them. | 

As ſoon as the ruffians had reached the aſtoniſhed pair, 
one of them ſeized Vincent by the arm; and, pointing a 
piſtol to his breaſt, menaced him with inſtant death, if he 
dared to ſtir or ſpeak. . His companion, in the mean time, 
laid hold of Laura; who, ſinki ing from his graſp, fell 
lifeleſs to che ground. The ſight of the maid, whom he 

tenderly loved, in this perilous ſituation, rouzed the in- 
dignant ſpirit of the aſtoniſhed Vincent ; and, bo 
the piſtol which the villain pointed at his breaſt, he | 

its contents in his body, and brought him to he ground 

His companion, ſeeing him fall, hurried from this ſcene — 
death ; firſt diſcharging his piſtol at Vincent, who unſor- 
tunately received the ball in bis left ſhaulder. 

| Vincent's whole attention was now directed to the frint- 

ing Laura, who ſoon revived from this tranſitory ſlate of 
EA and the firſt object that met her returning ſenſes 
was her gallant lover, 3 
« Haſte with me, my dear Laura,” ſaid he, © from this 
ſcene of horror! Let us ſeek your father's manſion, where 
only we ſhall be ſafe; for ſtill I fear danger ſurrounds us. 
This weapan,” e he, ſnatching a ſword from the 
fallen villain's fide, who lay weltering in his blood, and 
heaving deadly groans, will be our ſure defence, ſhoul 
the monſter who has eſcaped, return to execute his borri 


Without waiting ber reply, he raifed the trembling 
beauty from the ground, and hurried her out of the grove. 
Fear lent them ſtrength, and added ſwiftneſs to their ſteps. 
Juſt as they had reached the lawn that fronted the houſe 
of Mr. Hartley, the wounded lover faund his | 
exhauſted ; and, leaning on his ſword, faid—® I can no 
farther, Laura ! Here muſt I lay me down, till my waſted 
ſtrength returns. A few ſhort paces, and you will reach 
a place where danger has no dwelling. Fly, then!“ ad- 
ded he, throwing himſelf on the ground; © and, ere too 
late, ſend me * friendly help.” _. 
The perturbed ſtate X Laura's mind from the rude 
; treatment 
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treatment of the ruffians, had prevented her from diſcorer- 
Ing the fituation of her deliverer ; and, till this moment, 
nne was a ſtra get to his being wounded. Swift as the 
winged arfoy ſpeeds its rapid flight, the lovely mourner 
bounded over the lawn'; and, meeting her father at the 
entrance of the houſe who, beholding from a window 
her unuſual haſte, came to inquire the cauſe—ruſhed into 
His arms; and, with wildgeſs in her looks, and a trembling 
voice, informedhim of Viacent”s ſituation, and urged him 
JJJJ;ö;§Üü 8 
Mr. Hartley called his ſervants, and proceeded to the 
parjom ofthe bear; yhere they ound the be youth 
ſo faint, through loſs of blood, as to be totally incapable 
of ſpeaking.” With the  afliſtance of his attendants, My. 
Hartley conveyed dim to his hopfe”; andyhaving laid him 
on a bed, diſpatched a meſſenger for the ſurgeon, of "the 
illage. 6c! * nary care was taken gf the unfortunate 
youth,” The ball was extracted without much difficulty ; 
Ad his ſurrounding friends had the happineſs, to hear the 
ſurgeon progouhce his wound remote from danger. 
„And now Mr, Hartley, having received the particulars 
of the accident which occaſigned the wound of his young 
friend, ſent a ſervant to the parſonage, defiring the pre- 
ſence' of Mr. .Plomer ; while himſelf, attended by the ſur- 
eon and a ſervant, directed his ſteps to the. Fatal ſpot, to 
Fun Nom the fallen ruffian, if yet alive, the cauſe of the 
outrage committed againſt his daughter, and by whom be 
was engaged ; for he ſuſpected that he had been hired to 
effect the diabolical purpoſe of ſome unknown villain. _ | 
They found the poor wretch in, a ſtate of inſenſibility ; 
and, having conveyed bim to a neighbouripg cottage, ad- 
miniſtered fome 'cordiels to his relief. After a length of 
time, he ſeemed to revive ;; but all he could articulate was, 
« Sir William!“ and ſhortly 'after.expiced. | 
Theſe words, however, afforded ſufficient information 
for Mr. Hartley to conclude that they had been hired h 
Sir William Ayliffe, to ſecure the perſon, of his daughter, 
that by one efficient ſtroke of villany he might revenge the 
- difappointment he had received from, Laura's. jection of 
His hand: and this concluſion ſeemed to be juſtified by Sir 


William's 
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William's ſudden flight from this part of the country; 
which could only be attributed to the 8 | 


jected ſcheme, and the fear of exemplary puniſhment. 


For ſeveral weeks Vincent was 8 confined to his 
bed; and his friends experienced much anxiety at his 
Park. Tg A variety of paſſions agitated his mind, and 
retarded the progreſs of his recovery. The fair Laura, 
too, ſuffered much from the ſtate o uncertainty in which 
ſhe was involved. The roſes in her cheek each day dif- 
cloſed a fainter bluſh : her ſpirits forſook her; her 
anxious parents frequently diſcovered her in tears. Mr. 
Hartley readily divined the cauſe of her uneaſineſs, and 
— NN bore the humble Vin- 
cent. She ſought not to clude the queſtion, but andy 
owned her love. 

1 confeſs,” faid Mr. Hartley, „I did expe you 
would have ſelected a man of equal birth and fortune with 


valour, but for which you mart at this moment have been 
————— in fruitleſs grief mourned your loſs. 


ger joy 3 remove from his mind the clouds of uncer- 
tainty ; and tell him you are his forever. 


_ Lavurainſtantly threw herſelf on her knees ; and, ſnatch- 
« And will 


Vincent 
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| The grateful Lama impatiently ſought the chamber. of 
| her lover ; and removed from his mind cach 


fearful doubt, each lingering trace of wretchedneſa. 


; dur each new day increaſing firength beſtows, 
And his bre d fimbs the limping fat refigs 3 | : 
His humid lip with roſeate luſtre glows ; | 


_- ip lic ores with woyjed brighineh Hine,” 


— — his memory 
s;; relieved him from the tender fears 
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Dorst Epen de h wah 
ot Paradiſe that has ſurvi wd the fall ! | 
Thongh fow 2 "Fs 
Or ö 

Unmixt with drops of bitter, which negle& 

Or temper ſheds into thy cryſtal cup! | 81 
Thou art the nurſe of virtue! In thine arms 
She ſmiles, appearing, as in truth the is, 
Heav'n-born, and'deſtin'd to NT” 


N — 
not and elf, but in 
certain — — 
and a ſource of actual felitity. Home is but . 
rendered the ſeat of tireſomeneſs and diſguſt; the Rene 
— a —— paſſions 3 the abode of venation, 
nſions, and of malicious petulance ; nbt- - 
—— prev mee This is always more 
or leſs the caſe, where wiſdom and virtue are not admitted 
of the party, and do not animate its buſineſſes und 
ures. Where wiſdom and virtue dwell, where lg 
and good perſons live together, there only dwell peace, 
— and joy : theſe alone render either a cottage 
ee the receptacleof pleakire 3 — 
fam; , whether great or ſmall, rendered capable of happi- | 
neſs. For only the intelligent and good can tell, what 
ſolid happineſs implies; none but they have either the 
taſte or ſentiment proper for it. They alone eſtimate 
things by their real value, and know how to enjoy, above 
all things, what is real, and beautiful, and gots 2 
eem 
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eſteemed and unknown as they may be in the great world, 
and among ſuch as are not diſpoſed to the more delicate 
ſenſations. To them, a word that overflows from the ful- 
neſs of the heart ; a look that indicates the ſoul; an 
inconſiderable but harmleſs action; an unimportant kind- 
neſs, but performed from real affection; a calm and ſilent 
ſentiment of friendſhip ; a free effuſion of a perſon's re- 
flections and feelings into the boſom of his own family; 
is of more worth, than the reiterated proteſtations of civ- 
ity and regard, than all the flattering encomiums and 
blandiſhments, than all the friendly miens and geſtures, 
than all the ſplendid entertainments, in which the glory 
— happineis of the generality- of large companies con- 
=; e ee . . 
« Wherever domeſtic happineſs is found, it ſhews us per- 
fons-who are connected together by real, intrinſic love and 
iendſhip, who live entirely by each other, and who ſeek 
eir happineſs, their honour, and their force, in the mutual 
union of their hearts. Only to perſons of this deſcription 
can and muſt every thing bo of importance which each 
has, ſays, does, and enjoys ; how he is inclined ; and 
whatever befals him. They alone kiow how to oonſider 
their mutual advantages with unerring complacen&y, and 
obſerve the infirmitigs and failings of each other without 
diſpleaſure ; to hend the deviations of a third with 
inoſſenſive gentleneſs ; underſtand the looks of each; and 
to prevent the wants and wiſhes of all; mutually to com- 
ply wich the deſigns of each other; to harmonize with 
the feelings of the reſt ; and to rejoice heartily in all the 
ſucceſſes, even the moſt inconfiderable, that happen to each 
other. Wherever ftigidity of teinper, untractableneſs, 


uſy, and envy prevail, there no real happineſs is poſſi- 
in — circle of daily — | 


- «Domeſtic happineſs gives ſcopt to a taſte for truth, for 
nature, for a noble-fimplicity, and ſerene repoſe ; in oppo - 
ſition to error and art, to ſtudied and forced pleaſures, and 
the more oſtentatious and poignant diverſions. That ow 
and generous taſte alone can give any value to the joys of do · 
meſtic life; and, to ſuch as underſtand and enjoy it, render 
all its concerns important, and delightful as the ſources of 
ſatis faction and pleaſure. For, in this caſe, they ariſe, not 4 
5522979 muc 


* 
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much from the obje&y as from the eye that beholds them, 
and the heart that feels them; not ſo much from the im- 
portance of the tranſactions and events themlelves, as from 
the natural and ſpontaneous manner in which they ariſe, 
and the pleaſing intereſt taken in them. To perſons of a 
ſound judgment and an uncorrupted heart, the cheerful | 
countenance of the ſpouſe, the liſpin 2 the 
mirthful ſports of the children, the ſight of reaſon in its 
| bad acti fn its bieten 56 theni the-earnaldcbibbiy efnt, . 
the innocent vivacity of another, the growth and improue - 
ment of a third, the contentedrieſs of all, is aſcene' far pret- 
erable, with all its privacy and icity, to any other, 
however intricately conducted, or — — 
The ſilent and placid exiſtence, in a ſociety of "I 
tion, of unreſtrained — — 
is, to hearts that are able to melt, a kind of exiſtence which 
they would not exthangty foraoy of thoſe thatdze fo mach 
prized and envied by the multitude. | 

% What a happineſs flows to ſuch, an el, 
from the ſuperintendence- of their tender offspring ! The 
Deity hath provided, that when the firſt links 
of mutual and parental love have united. us, we 
ſhould be 7 — »·-ũ inſtance 
of care and affection in the education 3 
Nothing fo charms the mind into 2 ſvitled 
eſteem, as concurrence in an employment, ſo beneficert, 
fo delightful, as the care or education of our own. of 
This is a work of ſo much i und 
much time, that it contributes more — 
wards perpetuating our union. The duties to 
one child, are ſucceeded by the neceſſary duties to another ; 
— gs we „as it were, our whole ſouls into 
our ring; 
ſeveral images or re 


dren. It is thus we ma 

made again, > ow "oh 

mind, the and growth of its affeQions, ich more 
eaſure than is experienced by itſelf. We intereſt our- 
ves in thoſe eren err 


AI. 
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ol life ; we forget our infirmities, we imagine ourſelves in 

love again, becauſe our children are enamoured; and we 
become fathers and mothers a ſecond time, when they 
aſſume thoſe happy denominations. , Compare, if you can, 
the events of what-is called a life of pleafure, with ſuch as 
theſe. And when nature is decompoſing ; when infirmi- 


ties or diſorders menace diſſolution—you may ſee the man, 


. who has acted on the ſelfiſh and brutal principle of grati- 
tying himſelf at the expenſe of truth, honour, and the 
iveſs of others, curſing a world which deteſts or deſpi 
——— — —— 
diſeſteemed; and ſinking into 

the grave in ignominy phe frantic wretchedneſs :- whilſt 


thoſe men and women who haye gone hand in hand in 
the 


duties of liſe, will not only have a ſirm ſupport 
| recolleQions ; but will be led down ins rugged 
— — the tendereſt care of an affectionate offspring; 

conſign themſelves to reſt, like uſeful labourers, 


* bade weary, ber ſatisfied with the work of the day.” 


+ Concivs10N. - 


|  Anprebending) an intimate connexion, betweenithe warl- 
- 0ug-wiews..of 


and domeſtic life depicted in theſe 
pages, and dhe happineſs of L. LION, of the ng and riſer 
generations o Cor uni; I have complied, not without 

s with the call of my friends, to attempt the offi- 


of a MaTzinoOniat SPECTATOR and Pxz- 
err roa, for: the benefit of our cou Mo DEAR COUNTRY. 


To the or cenſure of that couu ray the work 


is now ſubmitted ; with a ſincere deſire, that it may riſe 


r voice ſhall 


ee andent pid. for the intellectual f improvement, 
1 1 a (4 have 


2 incugnita, from the 


L know not how to cloſe this Work, 6d bn colin bene 


|, of my candd.raders, ˙ 1 fay?) pupil ber 


_ preſenting them with the ſentiments of a gentle- 
diſtinguiſhed mental worth; who has long been 


one of the BRIGHTEST PATTERNS or CONJUGAL VIR- 


| TUE, in our NEW WORLD. exhibit the grand baſis 
. _ of a happy union; and a juſt eſtimate of the pms I 


To 


and diſadvantages of the married ſtate. 
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HAVING lived bong travelled. tobia ſeen, matri- 
mony in all its forms, and ſtages 3. obſervation and expe- 


rience have ſtamped this truth with infallible certainty :— 


A CONSTANT -DESIRB - TO MAKE | OUR, COMPANION 
HAPPY, is THE SOUL OF CONJUGAL FELICITY, This 
comprehends the eſſence of love, and applies to all ages, 
all times, all circumſtances; it is every This con- 
- titutes the balm, the flowers, all the ſweets, and the ſun - 
_—_ of life. Where this is wanting, there is form with- 
out ſpirit, ſhadow without ſubſtance; r braſs, 
2 tinkling cymbal. “ | 
If we blot ten thouſand pages in giving rules and max- 
ims, and reaſoning about it and about it, the quinteſſence 
of all is expreſſed in one line. This truth is confirmed 
by the adage, Love begets love; which is founded in 
the experience of ages, and ſanfioned by the reaforr of all 
mankind. 
| — is fornddd to feel, ad be Kiſl@nced 
by its ſenſations. © The moſt perverſe are affected, in ſome 
degree, by the kind attentions of others. In this way 
only can the meek and innocent wife control the ferocious 
hu or reduce him to the path of virtue. Thus on- 
ly can the unprotected domeſtic reform or mollify the un- 
ruly paſſions of a tyraunical ſuperior. Love, benevolence 
is the divine inſtrument, by which the weak muſt govern 
the ſtrong, the virtuous the wicked. Its charms influence 
all minds; and the perſon, whom it does not ſoften or 
reclaim, is loſt forever. In any event, the good ſhall not 
loſe their reward : the conſcious endeavour to make others 
wiſe, virtuous, and happy, will inſtil its balm into the 
benevolent mind, and-repay its labour by the ſecret charm 
of ſelf-approbation. Such is the conſtitution of the hu- « 
man mind, by the beneficent appointment of Hzaven. 
With reſpect to the advantages, and diſadvantages of the 
married ſtate, they merit our deliberate attention, ere we 
enter into it, to know where the balance will fall, 


| 
} 
| 
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There i is a dark, and a bright ide; or, in other words, 
ſome portion of ſhade to every thing in buftian fife. That 
which is moſt luminons on the whole, claims our choice. 
In order to form a juſt eſtimate of the means of happineſs, 
—— the conſtitution of nature, and of man; for 

will Mace, which is oppoſed by this conſtitution. 
Pilots for the firſt principle, then obſerve the ſubſe- 


)) 


225 /* Let tho beſt bourſe of lie your choice invite, 
n 


| What fame call the dark Gde, or tax of matrimony, is, 


which have for their G8 he ine | 


portion of human felicity, without 4 
— — 2 — 
. The reren 
perience ; becauſe without ſuch à multiplication of friends, 
we cannot increaſe our deareſt delights. No one objects 


—— 2 HAMAS. 4s 
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of rights in ſome degree: it is a mean of promoting indi- 
vidual and general happineſs. % 29 2 
With reſpect to the fourth objection, it is to be re- 
membered, that we cannot take one ſtep in life, which 
promiſes good, free from the poſſibility of evil. If the 
chances be in favour of a purfuit, it is deemed wiſe. In 
this, as in every other cafe, we reaſon, and follow where 
happineſs ſeems to lie. When perſons arrive at the period 
of life for important action, and look around the world for 
happineſs ; hazard and uncertainty attend every object, 
and darkneſs reſts on all things future. Their nature power- 
fully inclines them to purſuit. Taking, then, reaſon and vir- 
tue for their guides, they ſhould ſelect thoſe objects, which 
afford the faireſt probability of ſucceſs. Hope, the cor- 
dial of exiſtence, animates the various purſuits through the 
whole journey of life, and often ſtrews with flowers the 
untrodden path. Ag enlarges the field of hope; it 
ſeems to inſure a kind of immortality. Ia offspring our 
morning-ſtar ariſes, before our evening ſun declines. I 
prevents a total eclipfe, and enlightens our whole exiſtence. 

In fact, all the wants and wiſhes, the paſſions and ſen- 
ſibilities of humanity, which conſtitute delight, find their 

object in the matrimonial circle. 

When too we contemplate the brevity of life, and look 
forwards to that world, whence no traveller returus; we 
= anticipate the enlargement, even of eternal felieity, 
in ſeeing our poſterity from age to age aſcend, to people 

the realms of light, and embrace us with ſeraphic love. 
This idea is natural, and there is nothing in reaſon or rev - 
elation againſt the pleaſing concluſion. | 

To 1MITATE THE PARENT OF THE UNIVERSE, BY 
COMMUNICATING FELICITY, GIVES BACK THE MOST 

| DIVINE PLEASURE, WHICH THE HUMAN MIND CAN FEEL 3 
AND TO COMMUNICATE TO THOSE WE LOVE, is THE 
SUBLIME OF EXISTENCE. The mind riſes in bliſs, whilſt 

it dwells on the idea. The heart palpitates in an energy 
of rapture. - 

Happy Americans ! whoſe free government, and fertile 
regions invite to Marriage, and promiſe the full reward of 
love, Here the corrupt maxims of the old world are » 


: TS 
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— Love: is the loan for love; wid 
| of perſonal eſtem forms the union between 
Here mutual affedtion riſes ſuperior to fortune, 
— — a .. 
| Et rule the heart. 2 

y = ri dduftry, crowned by the bleſſing n 
* Larven, ſupplies the wants of ail ; and the blooming youth 
around their 
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